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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Chairman: H. O. White, Esq. 


Vice-Chairman: F. E. Lennard, Esq. 


Aitken, Miss 
Allard 
Batten, 
Cardin 
Cathers 
Crestohl 
Eudes 
Fairfield 
Fleming (Okanagan- 
Revelstoke) 
Garland 
Hellyer 


and Messrs. 


Herridge 
Jung 
Kucherepa 
Lafreniére 
MacLellan 
Macquarrie 
Mandziuk 
Martin (Essex East) 
McCleave 
McGee 
McIntosh 
Montgomery 


Nesbitt 

Nugent 

Pearson 

Pratt 

Regier 

Richard (Ottawa East) 
Slogan - 

Smith (Calgary South) 
Valade 

Vivian—s35. 


R.-L. Boivin, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Gove rnment 


ORDER OF REFERENCE oe ublications 


HOovusE oF Commons 


FRIDAY, December 2, 1960. 


. Resolved »—That the following Members do compose the Standing Committee 
on External Affairs: 


; Messrs. 
“Aitken (Miss), Herridge Montgomery 
_ Allard Jung Nesbitt 
Batten Kucherepa Nugent 
- Cardin Lafreniére Pearson 
i Cathers Lennard Pratt 
Cresthol MacLellan Regier 
_ Eudes Macquarrie Richard (Ottawa East) 
Fairfield Mandziuk Slogan 
4 Fleming (Okanagan- Martin (Essex East) Smith (Calgary South) 
Revelstoke) McCleave Valade 
) Garland McGee Vivian 
_ Hellyer McIntosh White—35. 
ie st | (Quorum 10) 


ey 

i _ Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to examine and inquire 
‘ into all such matters and things as may be referred to it by the House; and to 
‘report from time to time its observations and opinions thereon, with power 
_ to send for persons, papers and records. 


THURSDAY, February 2, 1961. 


_ Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Stinson and Asselin be substituted 
i for. those of Messrs. Nugent and Valade on the Standing Committee on Ex- 
if ternal Affairs. 


Ay 


Fripay, February 3, 1961. 


ee Ordered, —That the Standing Committee on External Affairs be empowered 


to print, from day to day, 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of 
“its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, and that Standing Order 66 be sus- 
Peewicd in relation thereto. 


a ce TUESDAY, March 7, 1961. 
LA ardeted, —That the names of Messrs. Nugent, Valade, and Aiken be sub- 


3 


"stituted for those of Messrs. Smith (Calgary South), Asselin, and Nesbitt re- 
_ spectively on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 


THURSDAY, April 27, 1961. 


 Ordered,—That items numbered 76 to 110 inclusive, and item numbered 
481, as listed in the Main Estimates 1961-62, relating to the Department of 

an | Affairs, be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred 

to the Standing Committee on External Affairs, saving always the powers 
_ of the Committee of Supply in relation to the voting of public moneys. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


— 24525-8—13 


Respectfully submitted, 


me: H. GO. WHITE, oe 
sag Chairman. | aan 


7 report was concurred in by the House on Friday, February oy ‘ 


‘Monpay, May 1, 1961. 


a 


Respectfully submitted, a. ee 


He tO} WHITE. So) ci NS 
Chairman. | ey vig 


ee ee MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, January 31, 1961. 


(1) 


| The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.00 am. this day 
_ for the purpose of organization. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, and Messrs. Batten, Eudes, Fairfield, Her- 
_ ridge, Kucherepa, Lennard, Martin (Essex East), McCleave, McIntosh, Mont- 
gomery, Nesbitt, Pratt, Smith (Calgary South), White—15. 


‘Moved by Mr. Lennard, seconded by Mr. Kucherepa, 
That Mr. White be chairman of this Committee. Carried unanimously. 


The Chairman then took the Chair and thanked the Committee for the 
; honour that it had bestowed upon him. He then read the Order of Reference. 


On motion of Mr. McCleave, seconded by Mr. Montgomery, 


Resolved .—That permission be sought to print, from day to day, 750 copies 
in English and 250 copies in French of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence. Carried unanimously. 


On motion of Mr. Martin (Essex East), seconded by Mr. McCleave, 

_ Resolved,—That the Committee defer until such time as it may become 
» necessary seeking from the House permission to sit while the House is sitting. 
Carried unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Martin (Essex East), seconded by Mr. McCleave, 
‘Resolved,—That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, comprising 
the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and six members to be designated by the 
Chairman, be appointed. 

' Moved by Mr. Martin (Essex East), seconded by Mr. Herridge, that Mr. 
_ Lennard be Vice-Chairman of this Committee. Carried. 


At 11.20 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Monpay, May 1, 1961. 
(2) 


“The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 9.45 o’clock 
a.m. The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


‘ Members present: Miss Aitken, and Messrs. Aiken, Batten, Fairfield, 
' Herridge, Jung, Lennard, Macquarrie, McCleave, McIntosh, Monson rs? Regier, 


yRichard (Ottawa East), Stinson, White—15. 


In attendance: The Honourable Howard C. Green, Secretary of State for 
‘External Affairs; Mr. W. B. Nesbitt, Parliamentary Assistant to the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs; and, from the Department of External Affairs: 
Messrs. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary; R. Campbell, Special Assistant to 
_ the Minister, and H. B. Stewart, Head of the Financial Division. Also in attend- 
- ance: General E. L. M. Barns, Advisor to the Government of Canada on 


Disarmament. 
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The Chairman indicated that in view of the lengthening of ‘the sitting 
hours, it was becoming imperative to request permission to sit while the 
House is sitting and invited the Committee to consider this matter. 


On motion of Mr. McCleave, seconded by Mr. Lennard, 
Resolved,—That the Committee request permission to sit while the Housed 
is sitting. Carried unanimously. 


The Chairman then called item 76 of the Estimates and invited Mr. H. 
C. Green, Secretary of State for External Affairs to make a statement. 


is 


The Minister began his statement by explaining various aspects of the 
disarmament negotiations in the United Nations and between the United States — 
and the U.S.S.R., as well as Canada’s contribution to these negotiations. 


At the Minister’s suggestion, the Committee agreed to reprint: 1. The 
Canadian proposal to the First Committee of the United Nations, submitted 
on March 30, 1961 (See Appendix “B’”): 2. The speech made by Mr. Nesbitt _ 
on this occasion (See Appendix “A’”’); The communique issued at whe end of 
the Prime ‘Ministers’ Conference in London. (See Appendix “C’). ; 


The Minister concluded his statement on disarmament and answered ques-— 
tions from Members of the Committee. He agreed to continue answering ques-_ 
tions on this subject at the beginning of the next meeting of the Committee. 


The Chairman announced the Members of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure as follows: Mr. Lennard, Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. ‘Crestohl, 
Herridge, Kucherepa, Lafreniére, Richard (Ottawa East), and Vivian. 


At 10.50 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. f 


Re ak: Boivin, } 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Monpay, May 1, 1961. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and the meeting will come 
to order. This morning it is my pleasure to welcome two, or more, new mem- 
bers to the committee and also the Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mr. Green. 

You will recall at an earlier meeting, when this committee was set up, 
a motion was moved by Mr. Martin, Essex East, seconded by Mr. McCleave, 
that the committee refrain from meeting while the house is in session, unless 
_ it becomes absolutely necessary. However, the fact that there was no demand 

from the floor of the house for a discussion on external affairs, the consequent 
_ reference of the estimates to this committee, and the lengthening of the sitting 
hours of the house have made it almost imperative that we seek permission 
_ to sit while the house is sitting. For example, I have been asked by groups from 
- quite some distance for permission to appear before this committee and, if they 
' travel a couple of thousand miles or more, it would be advisable for us to 
| be able to call a meeting while the house is sitting. 
-I have also found out this morning that the minister will only be in 
Ottawa until Friday evening and will not return until May 24 or 25, except 
for one day. Members will probably realize how busy he will be on that day, 
and it may almost be impossible to hear the minister’s complete statement 
_ this week. Of course, I am in the hands of the committee but I wish all 
-members would give this matter serious consideration. , 
_ As you all know, in the past I have endeavoured to evade, as far as possible, 
sitting while the house is sitting and I think, with the exception of the first 
year, 1957, we were able to do that. I doubt if it will be possible to do so this 
year, and so I ask your serious consideration of the problem. 


_ Mr. McC eave: In the interests of consistency, I move that we ask the 
_ House of Commons for permission to sit while the house is sitting, if necessary. 


x _ Mr. Recier: After consultation with the steering committee. 
Mr. Lennarp: I second that. 

The Cuarrman: I shall add “if it is necessary’. Is that agreeable? 
Some hon. MemMpBers: Agreed. 


FNS RIES ae ae eee 


nie . The CHAIRMAN: Now, without any further ado, we shall carry on with 
m our work. I call item number 76 and ask the minister to proceed with his 
_ statement. 


a i : External Affairs,—Item No. 76. Departmental administration, $6,924,915. 


Ry Hon. Howarp C. GREEN (Secretary of State for External Affairs): 
Chairman, this year I think it would be wise for me to make a very brief 
_ statement, and then to ask for your questions and your suggestions. I feel 
VeLy ~ guilty about the fact that I spoke so long during the debate in the 
house, in that at least several members were unable to take part. I understand 
_ there were about 20 or 25 members who had speeches ready and that, of 
- course, is quite a good answer to the accusations which have been made against 
- the members of the house, that they are not paying any attention to foreign 
Jor affairs. I hope there will be a chance for them to get these speeches off their 
chests before very long, as we all know how uncomfortable an unspoken 
): “speech is. 


nel 
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There is one subject which I plan to outline to you this morning, that is, 
the situation with regard to disarmament. I do not wish to go into the details 


- during my speech in the house, but it might be of interest to you to have some 


amplification of the remarks which were made at that time on this particular — 
subject. 

In August of last year, largely as a result of Canadian efforts, the dis- 
armament commission of the United Nations unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling for early resumption of negotiations which had been interrupted when 
the Soviet side abruptly withdrew from the ten nation committee, on June 
27. We had three rather hectic days in New York, attending meetings of the 
disarmament commission, but the final result was very satisfactory. Since then, 
that is, since August of last year, the main developments have, until recently, 
been in the general assembly. So far as the period before the Christmas recess 
is concerned, there would seem to be no need to amplify the report which I 
made to the house on December 20, and which members will find commencing 
at page 996 of Hansard. 3 - 

Before Christmas, consideration of disarmament was inhibited by the fact 
that the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. were barely on speaking terms. The tension 
was very, very bad before the Christmas adjournment in New York. Considera- 
tion was also inhibited by the reluctance of the middle and smaller powers 
in that situation to make any move that would not carry the approval of the ~ 
two large nuclear powers. 

>! That was quite a surprise to me but it is a fact which we must face, that 
there are many of the middle and smaller powers which simply will not take 
a stand where the two key nuclear powers are at odds. It would be very nice | 
if Canada or some other nation, or Canada with other nations, could lead the 
middle and smaller powers into action which might be unpopular with the 
nuclear powers; but, in the cold, hard facts of United N- ‘ons politics, it is just 
about impossible to do that. Different countries refuse to take a stand against 
either one nuclear power or the other, and many other middle and smaller 
powers insist on waiting and hanging back to see what is going to happen, so it is 
not very easy to rally all the middle and smaller powers on an issue about 
which there is contention between the two great nuclear powers. 

The session of the general assembly reassembled on March 7, in a mood 
of uncertainty as to how to proceed, but with a determination to hold con- 
troversy to a minimum. That was the background to the spring period of the 
United Nations general assembly; that everyone wanted to cut down on con- 
troversy. : 
ae eu pee there was general satisfaction when Mr. Adlai Stevenson for 
a ee -- and Mr. Gromyko for the Soviet, entered into close consultation 

an effort to formulate a mutually acceptable basis for resuming disarmament 
OR ae ag ibe of course, very significant, that the Americans and 
ittin ; ; , 

Seema ae urea surly and trying to work out a basis on which to resume 


Canada and the other western negotiating powers were kept fully informed 


peeeect these lengthy private conversations between the Soviet and the 
_United States. We took a very active part in this connection. ae 


In the end it was possible for the Sovi s. tc 

oviet Union and the United States to 
pote to make parallel statements before the first committee which, as you 

now, is the key committee of the United Nations. 

Mr. Herripce: About what time was that? 

Mr. GREEN: I beg your pardon? 

a aes About my at time was it that they made these statements? 
ae ae eile March 30. ey agreed to make parallel statements before 

mittee that they had reached an understanding to continue, during 


June and July, their exchan i 
7, t ges on the resumption of negotiatic i ir 
private negotiations are to be continued in June and Tuy, Berita : 
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Dro. true United States spokeman indicated—I am quoting from Mr. Stevenson 
-—that “we shall be ready for that we hope will be fruitful negotiations by 
- about the end of July.” The United States authorities did not want to com- 
--mence disarmament negotiations again until they had had time to review 
the whole situation. They have put new personnel in charge of the studies 
and they have strengthened their whole disarmament section. They wanted 
time to review the whole background and decide what policies the new ad- 
- ministration would advocate. 

The two statements, that is the United States and Russians, also recorded 
the intention to inform the sixteenth general assembly of the progress made 
in the negotiations. On this basis the two delegates tabled a resolution. Mind 

you, this was a joint resolution sponsored by the United States and the Soviet 
Union, which is something unusual in the United Nations. They proposed that 
the general assembly take note of their statements and decide—now I am 
~ quoting—“‘to take up for consideration the problem of disarmament and all 
pending proposals relating to it at its sixteenth session”. This proposal was 
unanimously approved in the first committee on March 30, the Thursday 
before Easter. 
yea Immediately after the statements of the two major powers, the Canadian 
delegate, my parliamentary secretary Mr. Nesbitt, speaking on behalf of the 
‘countries who co-sponsored our own disarmament proposal, welcomed the 
‘more harmonious atmosphere that had been created. He went on to express 
the hope that the consultation between the powers principally concerned would 
result in full agreement on a satisfactory forum for the negotiations and on a 
clearly defined framework of basic principles within which they should be 
conducted. We are particularly gratified at the announced intention to keep the 
general assembly infrvrmied. This is a reflection of our concern for an appropriate 
means of providing a continuing relationship between the negotiating parties 
and the entire membership of the United Nations. 

I have here a copy of Mr. Nesbitt’s speech on this occasion. If it is agree- 
able to the committee. I would like to have that printed at the end of my 
statement. (See Appendix “A”). Before making that speech he called in all of the 

- eighteen countries which had co-sponsored our own disarmament resolution. 
' They agreed to the general terms of the speech, and asked us to say we were 
_ speaking on their behalf. These countries are Argentina, Austria, Chile, Costa 
' Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, Haiti, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Federation of 
_ Malaya, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Sweden and Uruguay. 
\) Also, for the interest of the committee, I would suggest that a copy of 
- the Canadian resolution be printed after Mr. Nesbitt’s remarks. (See Appendix 
ao 38) 
The CHAIRMAN: Does this meet with the approval of the committee? 
Agreed. 


uh Mr. GREEN: The decision taken in the assembly would seem to brighten 
| considerably the prospects for an early resumption of negotiations on dis- 
armament which should be resumed this summer if the present disposition of 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. to consult together constructively is maintained. 
4 The next two or three months may prove to be a critical period in the search 
for disarmament. 

; This whole situation may be affected by what happens in various parts 
e of the world; for example, in Laos, Cuba or in the Congo. One ‘can never be 
«a sure; but provided there is no serious deterioration in any of these seu e 
any new ones which crop up in the meantime, T think there is a reasona : 

prospect that disarmament negotiations will be resumed about the en 
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ss Our main objective in bringing in a resolution was to focus world opinion 
on the United States and the Soviet Union—focus the demand that negotiations 


oe 
xh 

a 
% 


should be resumed. We also recommend an impartial chairman for a negotiating 


team and possibly a vice chairman and secretary, or what they call in the | 
United Nations a rapporteur. We also advocated that the United Nations dis- — 


armament commission, which is composed of every member of the U.N., should \ 


be kept in the picture and that there should be subcommittees of that com- 
mission which could help with the duties, or if need be could act as a watch- 


dog committee over the negotiations. 
I think it is fairly certain that if negotiations are resumed, the ten nations 


which were involved last year—five from the communist world and five from é 


the western world—would again be members, and in addition there would 


probably be some others, perhaps two more. The Russians want five more. I _ 


would think there would be some added from the other countries which were 


not involved before. 


Incidentally, both the United States and the Soviet Union are of the 
opinion there should be as close contact as possible with the United Nations 
disarmament commission. In this situation the first and most important step 
is for the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. to reach early agreement on an acceptable ~ 


as 


ys 


basis for continuing the negotiation. This will require some accommodation Pe wake?) 


opposing views on the question of the composition of the negotiating forum 


. and of the principles which should guide the negotiators. In respect of the ~ 
question of the composition, the U.S.S.R. has pressed for the inclusion of at 
neutral countries. We have taken the view that the ten nation committee is a 
suitable forum if the parties are really disposed to negotiate in good faith and ~ 


' to participate fully in the negotiations proper. That is, we think some of these — 


if neutral officers are added. 


Moreover, we are not convinced that the neutral states are in fact anxious 


‘ other countries would not mind acting as chairman or as vice chairman, but > 
do not want to get so heavily involved that they are full-fledged negotiators in © 


f 
| 
' 


\ 


disarmament negotiations. 


One reason is that they do not have a knowledge of the problem. Ta 
addition I think there is the belief that it might be unwise for them to get too 


deeply involved. This belief, I think, is widespread among some at least of the 


nations which you would think would be eligible as members of a negotiating _ 


team. 


However, we continue to feel that the Canadian proposals for the nomina- H 
tion of an impartial chairman to the negotiating forum and for giving greater ait 
scope to the middle and smaller powers by reactivation of the United Nations — 


disarmament commission, may be helpful in facilitating agreement on composi- 


tion. In any case, we are prepared to cooperate on any body which is:acceptable — 


to the two greatest powers. 
With regard to the question of principles, perhaps the most significant 


} (ol . . . . . 
evelopment has been the communique issued after the prime ministers’ con- 


Pe which was tabled by the Prime Minister in the house on March 20. 
= at communique contained a set of principles acceptable to all members of 
€ commonwealth and these could provide a suitable framework for accom- | 


| modating the views of the large nuclear powers. 


It may be that one of the most signi im 
sat : I gnificant developments at the prime 
ministers’ conference in London was that they discussed disarmament, and 


then agreed unanimously on a statement concerning that broad question. This _ 


sie was contained in a communique which was an appendix to their 
ae eae and I would suggest that this commonwealth communique be 
printed in the report of today’s proceedings. (See appendix “C’’.) 


SOuiteen ee was a very representative group. Several of these Common- a 
countries had not supported our disarmament resolution in the United _ 
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C Nations—for example, India, Ceylon, and Ghana. In this communique you have I; 
_ the prime ministers of the commonwealth agreeing to disarmament proposals. | 
Paragraph five of the communique reads as follows: 
sh _ The principal military powers should resume direct negotiations 
without delay in close contact with the United Nations, which is respon- 
\ sible for disarmament under the charter. 
ek Since peace is the concern of the whole world, other nations should 
Gee also be associated with the disarmament negotiations, either directly 
or through some special machinery to be set up by the United Nations, 
or by both means. 
Ba, You will note that this is wide enough to include calling in, for example, 
- communist China or West Germany at some stage of the disarmament ne- 
 gotiations. 
-~ The CHAIRMAN: Agreed? 
pte Agreed. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: That is a most important document. 
Mr. McIntosu: Is Canada’s disarmament policy to agree with her defence | 
| policy? You said that this was apparently the policy of the large nuclear | 
nations. 
Mr. Green: No this was a statement by all the commonwealth countries. 
Mr. McIntosH: That is right; but you said that it was acceptable to the 
_ large nuclear powers. 
‘Mr. Green: No, I did not. I think I said that it could provide a suitable 
- framework for accommodating the views of the large nuclear powers. That 
does not appear in the commonwealth communigue to which I referred. 
Mr. McIntosH: My question is this: could the principles of negotiation 
as laid down in that communique be used within Canada’s policy of disarma- | 
- ment? 
Mp Mr. GREEN: This is a statement of the commonwealth prime ministers. It 
contains mostly principles for working out a disarmament agreement. Then it 
also contains this very significant paragraph five which I have read. The main 
difference dividing the positions of the large nuclear powers, on principles, relates 
to the question of whether or not the negotiating body should be restricted, as 
the U.S.S.R. proposes, to negotiating one comprehensive treaty covering all 
disarmament measures, none of which could begin to be implemented until 
all the militarily significant states of the world had agreed to the whole 
- i Ga ta biker words, the Russians are asking that all the nations of the world 
sign, that we have an agreement, and then afterwards start to get busy under it; 
; The west has objected to this approach, with a good deal of justification, on 
. the ground that it introduces unnecessary and perhaps dangerous delay in 
: negotiating and implementing those initial measures upon which ready agree- 
ment should be possible among the major military powers concerned. Satis- 
4 factory action on these essentially first-stage measures would build confidence 
- for more far-reaching steps embracing other countries. 
-—- Here, as in regard to other Saat, ws ere hope is that it will be 
possi ompromise acceptable to both sides. 
iu Pai bo pasibte to find a formula that would take account of the 
Soviet objection to “partial” disarmament measures, without a comprehensive 


 agre U.S.S.R.’s security. 
agreement, which they think could adversely affect the 

eo : They see American proposals which stress control as opening access to 
i, ‘Russia, to serve “espionage” purposes, with no real disarmament to jae 
ee This is tl j i is is the reason——or one O 
This is the approach of the Soviet Union. This is 

- the main reasons—they want first of all an overall agreement by all the nations, 
that there will be disarmament. 
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On the other hand, the Americans consider Soviet proposals for “general 


‘and complete disarmament” impracticable, and stress the importance of inspec- 
tion and control as a means of allaying the suspicions and fears of both sides. 


a 


They insist that first steps in disarmament are most important to create 


an atmosphere of greater confidence, which could lead to progress on a broader 
front—in other words, to go on a step by step basis. 

We would think it possible to develop a formula based on the line in the 
Prime Ministers’ communique, the relevant part of which reads: 

Once started, the process of disarmament should be continued with- 
out interruption until it is completed, subject to verification at each 
stage that all parties are duly carrying out their undertaking. 

Acceptance of this principle should pave the way of uninterrupted negotia- 
tion of a general treaty, simultaneous with the negotiation in detail and early 


implementation of the measures and complementary control procedures to be 


included in the first stage of the complete program. 


Once the overall treaty had been drafted, and some experience had been 


gained of the implementation of the initial measures, it would be possible to 


determine an appropriate time for calling an enlarged disarmament conference 
for the purpose of seeking the adherence of all nations having significant mili- 
tary capability. 

Assuming that some agreement can be reached for resuming practical 
negotiations this summer, we shall, in the coming weeks, be consulting closely 
with our negotiating partners on questions of substance. We shall seek to un- 


cover and explore areas where there can be a bringing together of the positions’ — 
of the two sides, reflected in the plans they have so far advanced. In particular, We 


we shall continue to aim at the earliest possible reduction of nuclear arms, 


subject to the essential principle of maintaining balance between these weapons ~ 
and conventional armament so as to prevent any military advantage accruing | 


to one side or the other at any stage. 
Then I go on to give some of our own ideas. 


The first stage of any agreement should contain important reductions of ne 


man-power and conventional armaments in order to achieve approximate 


parity. An accommodation could be found on a figure somewhere between the ~ 


1.7 million advocated in the Soviet plan for the forces of the U.S.S.R. and of 
the U.S.A., and the 2.5 million stipulated in the U.S.A. plan of June 27. 
However, a more important consideration would be the reduction of con- 


ventional arms, and concurrently the so-called tactical nuclear arms in relation — 


to the man-power ceilings. 


Steps towards the dismantling of the long-range nuclear weapons delivery 
systems should be incorporated in the first stage, as follows: 


G) Prohibition of the placing in orbit or stationing in outer space of 


any vehicle carrying weapons of mass destruction; 


(ii) Prior notification to a control organization of all proposed missile or — 


rocket firings; 
(iii) The stationing of inspection teams at all launching sites; and 


(iv) Reductions in long range delivery systems, in particular, manned 


bombers. 


In the first stage, moreover, the production of fissile material for military 
purposes should cease. In this connection the initial purpose would be to 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons to countries not now possessing them, 
rather than to curtail drastically the deterrent forces of the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A., precipitate action on which could upset the principle of balance. 

That is our submission with regard to a first stage. 


While second stage measures would of course not be implemented until 


action on the measures and related controls in the first stage had given proof 


- 
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of the intentions of the main military powers, negotiations on the content 
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ined the second stage should aim at further substantial steps towards general 

“and complete disarmament under effective international control. In particular, 

» there should be a further and extensive reduction of long-range delivery 

systems. These should be accompanied by further reductions in manpower 
ceilings and related conventional and tactical nuclear arms. All stockpiles of 
fissile material and agreed quantities of nuclear weapons should be converted 
to peaceful uses or destroyed. In this connection, while it will not be possible 
to devise an absolutely foolproof system of control and inspection, some 

_means of verifying the destruction or conversion of all stockpiles should ‘be 
instituted to reduce so far as may be practicable the opportunity for violating 
the agreement. 

/ The third and final stage, in our opinion, is as follows. 

_. In the third and final stage, the elimination of all arms would be completed 
down to the weapons required for internal security and participation in an 
international peacekeeping force. The essential aim to be achieved in the final 
stage of the disarmament program would be nothing less than the complete 
' abolition of the means of waging war of any kind. In view of the slaughter 

and destruction of which so-called ‘conventional’ wars are capable, and 

’ bearing in mind the great difficulty of preventing any such war, once started, 
from developing into a nuclear war, even if all nuclear arms had presumably 

been dismantled by agreement, the world cannot rest easy until war itself has 

- been banned. 

In regard. to peacekeeping machinery and the tasks of the disarmament 
commission, it follows that improved means of settling international disputes 
~ must be devised if nations are to be persuaded to foreswear the use of armed 
' might to protect their interests. There must also be some international authority 
’ capable of maintaining the peace. In the words of the Commonwealth prime 

ministers’ communique: 

At the appropriate stage, a substantial and adequately armed 
military force should be established, to prevent aggression and enforce 
observance of the disarmament agreement; and an international au- 
thority should be created, in association with the United Nations, to 
control this force and to ensure that it is not used for any purpose 

inconsistent with the charter. 

Until the prospect of attaining these goals becomes a good deal clearer, it 
' may prove difficult to reach final agreement on a comprehensive disarmament 
program. Accordingly, the negotiators will, at a fairly early stage, need to be 
reassured that the security of all nations will be ensured at the completion of 
‘the disarmament program. However, there is no reason why this should delay 
negotiation and implementation of first-stage measures. 

- The question of peacekeeping is one of concern to all members of the 

- United Nations and one, therefore, which might usefully be examined in the 
near future in the disarmament commission or a special committee set up 

for the purpose by the general assembly. 

' “Here is one instance in which we think an ad hoe committee of the dis- 
armament commission might do very useful work by studying the problem 
of peacekeeping machinery. Canada believes this complex question could be 
referred to a compact committee for study. 

Other expert bodies could look into such questions as the means for con- 
- trolling the international traffic in arms. This, also, is a very important subject 

which is not often mentioned. There is a very extensive traffic in arms going 

‘ ‘on and we believe that international control of that traffic is of great im- 

- portance. 

There is also the problem of relating any international disarmament or- 
- ganization, which might be established, to the existing bodies of the United 
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Nations. Questions like these are of general concern and there is every reason — 
for giving the disarmament commission early responsibility for exploring them 
in detail. 

Finally, I should like to say a word about the immediate prospects. The 
area of East-West agreement in respect of the principles of general disarmament 
is considerable and where differences with regard to substantive questions 
exist, these are mainly on the phasing of the necessary measures in the overall 
plan. If the two sides will, in good faith, earnestly seek compromises on these 
and related matters, there is no reason why real progress cannot be made in 
the coming months. No one should, however, be deluded that the process of 
negotiation on disarmament will not be long and at times painful. 

In this regard, it is especially heartening to know that President Kennedy 
has set his advisers to work with energy and dedication in an effort to exploit 
every possibility there may be for progress in the disarmament field. We have 
already seen results of this effort in the new proposals advanced by the U.S.A. 
and the U.K. in the three-nation nuclear weapons test talks in Geneva. It is © 
unfortunately true that to date the Soviet Union has not responded to the 
concessions made from the Western side. However, those concessions were of — 
such a nature as to require intensive study by the Soviet authorities and there 
is still hope that the Soviet reaction may yet prove to be favourable. Naturally, 
the Soviet stand in the nuclear weapons test talks—which as you know are 
going on in Geneva now—will be taken to be an indicator of Soviet intentions — 
in the broader field of general and complete disarmament. 

In addition, there is some possibility that the Soviet Union now want to 
have these nuclear test talks merged with general disarmament talks and that 
is why there has been this delay in their response to the new proposals which 
were put forward by the U.S.A. and the U.K. some weeks ago. Whether or 
not that is the Soviet thinking, I hesitate to say. 

That is a summary of our views on the question of disarmament at the 
moment. 

General Burns, as you know, is in charge of the Canadian activities in this 
field and he would be heading our delegation if the talks were to be resumed ~ 
later in the summer. 

Mr. Recrer: I wonder if Mr. Green has anything to say perhaps on the 
establishment of a rule of law. We have been reading that talk of disarmament ~ 
may be unrealistic unless we establish at the same time a world rule of law — 
acceptable to all nations. Is any effort being made to expand the present system 
of international law? ; 

Mr. GREEN: Do you mean in connection with the disarmament negotiations? be 

Mr. REGIER: Yes. y 

Mr. GREEN: No, the question of disarmament is, in itself, an involved and © 
difficult one. I think that consideration of improvements in the rule of law — 
or further or wider application of the rule of law would have to be dealt — 
with in some other forum. = 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you think it would be better to go into the more or 
less abstract side when you have got some solid foundation of at least some 
form of agreement in that direction, as a practical matter? 

Mr. GREEN: Yes, I think this is very wise. There is enough difficulty about. 
keeping the negotiations on the ground even when they are confined to dis- _ 
armament. If you broaden the field to questions having to do with the rule 
of law, there would certainly be delay and I would think it would make it 
just that much more difficult to’ get disarmament. ‘ 

Mr. McCLEave: May I ask Mr. Green this? In regard to the nations accepting _ 
Sweeping proposals for a disarmament treaty, it is a fact, is it not, that these 
would have to be ratified in each individual parliament rather than be accepted 
holus bolus in the United Nations itself? i 
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j Mr. GREEN: Yes, I would think so. That would be true where there are 
parliaments. Of course there are not parliaments in a great many nations. 

eS Mr. FAIRFIELD: In the process of these disarmament negotiations, they will 
10t allow disarmament only to the larger nations? Will they also, for instance, 
llow conventional arms to the governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary? 

Be: Mr. GREEN: All countries would be involved, and as a matter of fact 
ie oland and Czechoslovakia were eastern members of the ten nation negotiating 
body. Hungary was not. 

| oa Mr. FAIRFIELD: On a national basis? 

| Mr. GREEN: Yes, they would all be involved. There would be no question 
if leaving some out and regulating only the two major powers. 

_ Mr. FatrFIetp: They would be permitted, in case they have not conven- 
ti nal ‘arms, to arm their forces, if they had that permission, to a certain 
conventional size? 

ie Mr. GREEN: The end objective is to do away with national arms of all 
_kinds and have a United Nations peacekeeping force. 

_ Mr. MonTGoMErY: I take it the nations would be allowed to have sufficient 
mternal forces for internal security. 

_, Mr. Green: That would have to be permitted. 

‘ Mr. McInrosu: What was the reason for which the United States wanted 
so many more men under arms than Russia—2} million in the United States 


ci 


as against one million? Is there something in between those? 

Be Mr. GREEN: To a degree these are bargaining positions. I think it would 
ie 10t be very difficult for agreement to be reached on the size of the forces. This 
‘is one of the subjects on which there is not a very wide difference of opinion. 
' Under the western plan, as submitted in June last year, the American forces 
“were to come down to 1.7 in the second stage. Now the Russians have said that 
that 1.7 should apply in the first phase rather than the second. You see, it is 
_ quite largely a bargaining position. 

BE Mr. McIntosH: You said it was not one of the major issues. 

i Mr. Green: It is not an issue on which there is such a wide divergence 
of opinion. The big issue is on the question of controls. 

Mr. Herripce: Where will the talks be resumed and who will be represent- 
ing Canada with General Burns? 


Mr. Green: Last year General Burns headed our delegation at the ten- 
‘nation committee talks, and he had with him various officials of the External 
+ A ffairs department and the Department of National Defence. We had just 
the one official delegate; he was the official Canadian representative. 

Mr. McCueave: Mr. Chairman, is there any liaison between the work of 
the disarmament commission and the group dealing with legal matters relat- 
ing to control of legal rights in outer space? 


‘Mr. GREEN: You mean in the United Nations? 


_ Mr. McCueave: Yes. 
Mr. GREEN: The story with regard to outer space is not a very reassuring 
one in the United Nations. Two years ago, in the session of 1958, there was a 


committee set up to work out plans for the peaceful uses of outer space. On 


that committee the representation was considered to be unfair by the Soviet 
tries such as the U.A.R., which 


Union, and they and some of the other coun 
| been named as a member, refused to attend, so there were no meetings 


id. In the sessions of 1959 there was a change in the composition of the 
mmittee, and Canada was very active in bringing about this change. It 
mprised 24 countries, I think there were 12 from the west and 6 from the 
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‘Communist side—no it is 12, 7 and 5, the small number being uncommitted | 
jcountries—but the United States and the Soviet Union have never been able 
‘to agree on who should be the chairman and who should be the secretary. 
‘'That committee has not met. Nothing was done about it during the last 


‘session. 
‘Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I can ask a question? During the 
course of negotiations on disarmament has there been any indication that the > 
political progress in other fields of the soviet has some bearing on their attitude 


on disarmament? In other words, if they are making progress in the political 
field, let us say in Cuba or in other nations and in outer space, has their 
attitude improved with respect to disarmament? 

Mr. GREEN: I would put it in another way, namely that as tension goes up 
in the world, the more difficult it becomes to negotiate for disarmament. . 

Mr. AIKEN: My question was a little different than that. Bearing in mind 
the soviet over-all intention of dominating the world scene, is it fair to say 
that if they feel that the political situation is in their favour they are more 
inclined to agree to disarmament? : 

Mr. GREEN: That may be. The same would be true of the western side. 


Mr. AIKEN: Has there been any evidence of that, or am I merely stating 
a theory? 


pe rent 


armament agreement. 


Mr. FatRFIELD: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask the minister if it 
simply points down to the question that the soviet do not agree to inspection 
or control? 


Mr. GREEN: The soviet is worried about the control system bringing in 


espionage, and the western side is worried about no actual disarmament steps — 


being taken. 
Mr. FarrFIELD: Are they intransigent about this? 


{ Mr. GREEN: I do not think that that is the key factor in disarmament 
‘ negotiations. I thing both sides would very much like to work out a dis- : 


Mr. GREEN: Also the western side is genuinely concerned about having ~ 


adequate inspection because they do not want to be caught napping. 


Mr. HerripcEe: Mr. Green, aside from the natural fear of the ordinary people 
in all countries of the consequences of continued armament, would it not be 
fair to say that the major nations are finding this pyramidic expense a greater 
and greater burden, and that would have some influence on the desire to re- 
duce this burden of armaments and cost? 


Mr. Green: I think that responsible people on both sides are concerned 


with lowering the cost but more particularly with the end result, if there is no - 


disarmament. I think it is admitted on all sides that if there is a nuclear war, 
that is the end of the kind of. world we know. 


Mr. HerripcE: I think we all agree with that Mr. Green. 
Mr. GREEN: Both sides realize that fact. 
Mr. McCLEAVE: Does the minister think that the pace of world disarmament 


has become more rapid or less rapid with these United Nations meetings going — 


on, that is the disarmament commission meetings? ¥ 


Mr. GREEN: That is a very hard question to answer, but I can give you 
‘one good example that arises out of these nuclear weapons test negotiations. 


_ | They have been under way for almost three years. Agreement has been reached 
on quite a lot of different items, but final agreement, as you know, has not — 


F 
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jyet been reached. Despite that fact, not one of those three nations has had _ 


‘a nuclear arms test during the whole period. There was a voluntary mora-_ 
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which I think is a very significant fact, and that moratorium has con- 
n existence despite very heavy pressure in some of the countries for a 
ption of testing. _ 
ie McCLEAVE: May I ask this further question? In the meetings of the 
mament commission and in any other meeting on disarmament, is it 
ing deal with purely as a military problem or do the discussions take into 
ount, the economic consequences? I am thinking, for example, of particular 
mmunities. I am sure there are dozens of places in the world on whom 
en and complete disarmament would come as a rather drastic shock, and 
appen to represent one of them. 


- Mr. GREEN: I am surprised to hear that. I do not believe your area would 


‘ Mr. REGIER: A number of years ago we had a man addressing the House 
_Commons by the name of Dr. Nkrumah. He emphasized to us at the time 
t the eastern bloc and the western bloc would be unable to help Africa 
the degree that Africa needed help unless we were prepared to engage 
disarmament. Is the African bloc asserting any influence on behalf of dis- 


ament on the eastern and on the western bloc? 

Mr. GREEN: If you go over the list of our co-sponsors carefully you will 
we have none from Africa. This was a bit of a disappointment to us. 
nk the prevailing sentiment among the African nations was not to get 
ed. That was not taking very active steps to bring about disarmament, 
ind you, they are nearly all very new nations. They have their own 
us problems of developing their countries, and so on. They want no part of 
cold: war, so we can understand why they would not want to get directly 
lved. Mind you, in the Prime Ministers’ conference all the African prime 
sters joined in this declaration which, as I said, takes a long step forward. 
(Mr. McIntosH: The minister said a few moments ago that he agreed both 
es were greatly concerned with this problem of disarmament, and after 
ing over the Prime Minister’s communique, it would seem to have listed 
at you have said was the key step, as far as the west is concerned, that is 
spection and control, although you cannot make the soviet powers see that. 


He 


Mr. Green: They keep arguing for an over-all agreement for general and 
plete disarmament. They say: why will you not sign an agreement that 
1 are going to have general and complete disarmament to show that every- 
y is acting in good faith and really wants to disarm? Once you have that 
eement signed, we will go on and work out the details. This is the soviet 
a proach. The ‘western side feel that that is not very practical, that there 
hould be some actual steps taken rather than signing an over-all agreement, 
nada is hoping that some compromise can be reached between those two 
sitions. If you check the statement I read this morning, you will find that 
suggestions are in it as to how that could be done. 
* Miss AITKEN: Could you tell us, Mr. Green, what is the position of France 
in regard to continuing nuclear tests? 
. Mr. Green: France is not a party to the negotiations which are going on 
eneva, and she has continued her tests in spite of resolutions passed 
ist such actions in the United Nations. In recent weeks, as a matter of fact, 
eneva conference on nuclear weapons tests, this point has been raised 
iet Union. They are now getting around to the argument that after 


shocked so badly by successful-disarmament negotiations. This argument) 
keeping up an arms race has not been very much of a factor in any ne-|. 
tions to my knowledge. 


hey are as concerned as we are led to believe they are, what is their key”) 
is not inspection and control? What do they maintain should be the first | 
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all France is not going to be in this, that if she is going to continue with 


nuclear tests, why should they try to negotiate an agreement? So that at ‘the 
present this could be awkward in completing an agreement. 

Mr. MacquarRiE: Mr. Chairman, this is a general question but I think it 
is fundamental. Thinking of the many years of effort that have been made 
towards disarmament in various bodies, and with plans that were extremely 


good of themselves, and thinking of the failure of these plans, I am wondering ~ 


if the minister feels that at this stage of history there are factors which make 
our hopes more realistic, that something will in fact eventuate, and what he 
considers the factor is in the world situation which would tend to a more 
realistic hope that this tremendously important goal could be achieved? 
Mr. Green: There are several factors. I think one of them is the over- 
whelmingly destructive power of present-day weapons, and this fact poses 
for mankind a problem which people never had to face before. Another is the 
way in which world opinion can be focussed so quickly, as well as the great 
spread of informed world opinion. Leaders all over the world today know 
very quickly what is going on in every other part of the world. Through the 
medium of the United Nations it is possible to spotlight situations very quickly. 


You will have noticed that, Mr. Macquarrie. You know just how quickly it can | 


be done. You have been on the 4th committee dealing with these African 
problems. The knowledge about these problems and most other problems is 
' very widespread. I think world opinion is a very influential factor in making 
it possible for some agreement to be worked out eventually. The very thought 


of a nuclear war being started today is anathema in the minds of responsible ; 


‘ leaders in every nation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Stinson? 

Mr. Stinson: Could the minister indicate the kind of thing that the 
government thinks it might be able to do between now and the time that the 
16th General Assembly convenes, by way of advancing the cause of 
disarmament? 


Mr. GREEN: We have been very active through our different embassies, 


i particularly in the capitals which are involved directly. For example, last fall — 


_ our ambassadors all over the world were kept busy preaching disarmament. 
“Also, as you know, we have been very active at the United Nations. Canada 
is regarded, certainly, as one of the main advocates of effective disarmament. 
We are continuing these representations all the time, and we are in a good 


pros to do it as one of the negotiators in the Ten- Nation Committee. We © 
are very closely consulted, and you can be sure that we will not leave a stone 


/ unturned in an effort to get very worthwhile results. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Regier? 


Mr. Recter: Is there any hope for international agreement on disarmament . 


until the problem of China is resolved? 
Mr. GREEN: I think it is unwise to take the position that the question of 


disarmament cannot be settled or that no progress can be made until the ques- — 


tion of China is resolved. The ten nations which were involved in the dis- 


armament negotiations last year are the key nations, particularly, of course, 


the United States and the Soviet Union. In the western plan it was provided 


that at the second stage all militarily important nations would be called in, 4 
which includes Red China. So, it is not the thought that they could not participate ’ 
in disarmament negotiations at all until they became a part of the United 
Nations. These negotiations took place outside the United Nations. The Russians — 
made their recommendations as to what five eastern countries should negotiate, — 
and they did not include Red China. They picked out Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, and Roumania. The West did not exclude Red China; it was the 
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' Russians who did that. As a matter of fact, on May 12th I expect to be sitting 
' down with a delegate from Communist China at the Geneva Conference dealing 
} with Laos. They participated also in the Geneva Conference in 1954. 

_ Mr. Stinson: Does the minister know of any pronouncement by the 
_ Mainland China regime which would indicate that that government is interested 
_ in an international agreement on disarmament? 


Mr. GREEN: General Burns tells me that they take the position that they j 


_ agree with the Soviet stand but that they will not be bound by any agreement ” 


_ to which they are not a party. 
- The CHarrmaAn: The minister would like a moment or two in his office 


_-before the house sits at 11 o’clock. Does this conclude the questions on 


disarmament? If so, at the next session we can go on with another part of 
_the minister’s report. 
( The minister says that he is quite willing to answer more questions at 
_ the next sitting of this committee. 
_\ Before the committee rises, I want to announce the personnel of my steer- 
ing committee. The vice-chairman will be Mr. Lennard, and on the committee 
_ will be Dr. Kucherepa, Mr. Lafreniére, Dr. Vivian, Mr. Crestohl, Jean-T. 
_ Richard, and Mr. Herridge. 

This meeting now stands adjourned. You will receive notices for the next 
_ meeting. 
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Statement on Disarmament by Mr. W. B. Nesbitt, Q.C., M.P., 4 
Chairman of the Canadian Delegation, in the 
First Committee, on March 30, 1961. - 


Mr. Chairman: | i 


The Canadian delegation heartily welcomes the statements just made | 
by the distinguished representatives of the United States and the Soviet | 
Union. The conclusions reached as a result of recent consultations rep- | 
resent a most important step forward. We are confident that in the 7 
more harmonious atmosphere which has been created, further efforts will 
be made by all states concerned toward the universally-desired goal of» 
peace and disarmament. a 

We particularly welcome the statement of the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the United States expressing readiness to resume detailed 
negotiations on disarmament in July of this year. Ever since the — 
unfortunate breakdown of the ten-nation committee last June, Canada _ 
has worked for the resumption of negotiations on this vital subject — 
at the earliest possible time. It is cause for the greatest satisfaction to 
all members of the United Nations to learn that serious efforts in this 
direction are now being made. ~ ie 

The decision to continue the exchange of views among the powers — 
principally concerned is very important. I am sure that all my colleagues © 
in this committee will join with me in expressing the hope that these ~ 
consultations will result in full agreement on a satisfactory forum for 
the negotiations and on a clearly defined framework of basic principles 
within which they should be conducted. Agreement on these important > 
matters is essential to provide a solid and real foundation for productive — 
negotiations toward an effective program of disarmament. : ; 

In the opinion of my delegation, it is also of the greatest significance © 
that the United States and Soviet representatives have expressed 
their recognition of the fundamental interest of the United Nations in ~ 
the question of disarmament. We are gratified that agreement has been | 
reached to inform the 16th session of the general assembly of the progress ; 
made in the negotiations. When the negotiations are again underway, 
we are confident that the negotiating body will give due consideration 
to appropriate means for establishing a continuing relationship between — 
the negotiating parties and the entire membership of the United Nations. — 

Whatever states may be included in the negotiating body, the vast — 
majority of the members of the United Nations will not be able to” 
Participate directly. It was for this reason that Canada and a number of 
like-minded states worked very hard at the first part of this session 
of the assembly to provide for the creation of a procedure whereby 
such states could be associated with the negotiations, and could make 
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x aye Aasie. views known to the negotiating parties. More recently the im- 


ae ee ae portance of establishing a link between the negotiating parties and the 
Bee _ United Nations has been recognized in the statement on disarmament 
/ ‘unanimously agreed to in London at the commonwealth prime ministers 
"conference. The communique released at the end of that conference 
makes it plain that “peace is the concern of the whole world”, and we 
» are sure that the negotiating body which is set up to deal with disarma- 
- ment will give full recognition ‘to this concern. 
ut _ We should like to make the Canadian position on this matter perfectly 
clear. We have heard the view expressed that deliberations in the 
_ disarmament commission might interfere with the all-important process 
of direct detailed negotiations among the parties primarily responsible 
for achieving an agreement on disarmament. On the contrary, it is the 
opinion of my delegation and a number of others that the disarmament 
commission could play a most useful role by considering progress reports 
_ from the negotiating body and, in addition, by examining the views of 
member states on disarmament for transmission where appropriate to 
the negotiating parties. : 
ee __. We therefore hope that the negotiating body will give careful con- 
sideration to the questions involved in establishing satisfactory means 
‘of communication with the disarmament commission. Whether further 
, _ means may be required to provide for the effective consideration of views 
submitted to the disarmament commission will, we think, be best 
|. determined at a later date. After there has been an opportunity to assess 
___-the' requirements arising out of the resumed disarmament negotiations, 
it may be desirable to examine again the feasibility of establishing such 
_ further machinery. / 
| - In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I say that my delegation and the 
a _ other delegations cosponsoring resolution No. A/ C.1/L255/REV., are 


IN - happy to lend their full support to the draft resolution introduced by 
a . the representatives of the Soviet Union and the United States. It is im- 
* portant that the general assembly should take note of the useful exchange 


_ of views beween these two powers and that it should also reaffirm its 
' fundamental responsibility for disarmament. The draft resolution before 
By this committee takes into account these considerations, and it is the hope 
by ee Age my delegation, Mr. Chairman, that it will receive the unanimous 
3 support of the committee. 

Bd tk ; 
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A/C.1/L. 255/Rev. 1 and addenda 


8 December 1960. 
Fifteenth Session 
FIRST COMMITTEE 
Agenda Items 67 and 86 


‘ 


DISARMAMENT AND THE SITUATION WITH REGARD TO THE FULFILL- | 


MENT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 1378 (XIV) OF 20. 


NOVEMBER 1959 ON THE QUESTION OF DISARMAMENT 


REPORT OF THE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


“Argentina, Austria, Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, — 


Greece, Haiti, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Federation of Malaya, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Sweden and Uruguay: revised draft resolution” 


The General Assembly, i. oo 


Recalling its resolution 1378 (XIV) adopted unanimously on 20 
November 1959, which states that the question of general and complete — 
disarmament is the most important one facing the world today, 

Recalling also its resolution 1495 (XV) adopted unanimously on 
18 October 1960, which urges that immediate and constructive steps be 
adopted in regard to the urgent problems concerning the peace of the . 
world and the advancement of its peoples, . 

Noting the resolution adopted unanimously by the disarmament 
commission on 18 August 1960, which calls for the earliest possible — 
continuation of disarmament negotiations, 


Disturbed that, despite agreement on the common goal of general. 
and complete disarmament under effective international control, dis-— 
armament negotiations are not proceeding, .4 


Deeming it essential that preparations should be begun immediately 


to facilitate the earliest possible continuation of disarmament negotia- 
tions, : i 


Recognizing that, while the main responsibility for negotiating 
agreement rests on the military nuclear powers, other states also bear a 
responsibility and have the deepest interest in assisting to the end that 
disarmament negotiations can be vigorously and seriously pursued, 


1. Reaffirms the continuing and ultimate responsibility of the United 
Nations in the field of disarmament; 


2. Expresses the hope that in view of the urgency and overriding 
importance of disarmament, every effort will be made to achieve general 
and complete disarmament under effective international control by the 
earliest possible continuation of negotiations among the powers prin- 
cipally concerned, consideration being given in this regard to the ap- 
pointment of an impartial presiding officer; , d 

3. Transmits to the disarmament commission for its consideration | 
all the documents and records of discussions relating to disarmament at 
the fifteenth session of the general assembly; 


4. Requests the disarmament commission to examine and make 
recommendations upon (a) ways and means of facilitating the early 
resumption of negotiations on general and complete disarmament under 


effective international control; and (b) the essential principles which 
should guide these negotiations; : 


\ 


f 
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5. Further requests the disarmament commissi 
mission to meet more 
frequently to consider (a) specific suggestions with regard to disarma- 


‘ment made by member states; (b) other matters referred to it from time 


to time, including reports from the negotiatin ag 
: g powers; and 
guidance to the negotiating powers; (c) giving 


6. Recommends that for the above purposes the disarmament com- 
mission give consideration to the appointment of ad hoc sub-committees 
as appropriate, which would be selected on the basis of equitable geo- 
graphical distribution and other relevant criteria, and which could call 
on the assistance of experts if necessary; 


7. Requests the disarmament commission to submit, not later than 
1 June 1961, a progress report to the general assembly and the security 
council on activities undertaken pursuant to this resolution. 


APPENDIX “C” 


COMMONWEALTH COMMUNIQUE 17 May 1961. 


Aim, 


ve The aim must be to achieve total world-wide disarmament, subject to 
- effective inspection and control. 


2. In view of the slaughter and destruction experienced in so-called ‘“‘con- 


ventional” wars and of the impossibility of preventing a conventional war, once 
started, from developing into a nuclear war, our aim must be nothing less than 


the complete abolition of the means of waging war of any kind. 


Principles. 


3. An agreement for this purpose should be negotiated as soon as possible, 


‘on the basis of the following principles— 


(a) All national armed forces and armaments must be reduced to the 
levels agreed to be necessary for internal security. 

(b) Once stated, the process of disarmament should be continued with- 
out interruption until it is completed, subject to verification at each 
stage that all parties are duly carrying out their undertakings. 

(c) The elimination of nuclear and conventional armaments must be so 
phased that at no stage will any country or group of countries 

- \ ‘obtain a significant military advantage. 

(d) In respect of each phase there should be established, by agreement, 

- effective machinery of inspection, which should come into operation 
simultaneously with the phase of disarmament to which it relates. 

(e) Disarmament should be carried out as rapidly as possible in pro- 
gressive stages, within specified periods. 


o(f) At,the appropriate stage, a substantial and adequately armed mili- 


tary force should be established, to prevent aggression and enforce 
observance of the disarmament agreement; and an international 
authority should be created, in association with the United Nations, 
to control this force and to ensure that it is not used for any purpose 
inconsistent with the Charter. 


‘S | 4. On the basis of the above principles, it should be possible, given good- 


| will on both sides, to reconcile the present differences of approach between the 
_ different plans put forward. 
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Negotiations. 
5. The principal military powers should resume direct negotiations withoute 


delay in close contact with the United Nations, which is responsible for dis- 


armament under the Charter. Since peace is the concern of the whole world, 


other nations should also be associated with the disarmament negotiations, — 


either directly or through some special machinery to be set up by the United — 
Nations, or by both means. ee 


6. Side by side with the political negotiations, experts should start working 


out the details of the inspections systems required for the measures of dis- 
armament applicable at each stage, in accordance with the procedure of he 
Geneva Conference on the cessation of nuclear tests. 


7. Every effort should be made to secure rapid agreement to the permanent — 


banning of nuclear weapons tests by all nations and to arrangements for verify- 


ing the observance of the agreement. Such an agreement is urgent, since other-_ 
wise further countries may soon become nuclear powers, which would increase _ 
the danger of war and further complicate the problem of disarmament. More- — 


over, an agreement on nuclear tests, apart from its direct advantages, would 


provide a powerful psychological impetus to agreement over the wider field of 


disarmament. 


8, Disarmament without inspection would be as unacceptable as inspection 
without disarmament. Disarmament and inspection are integral parts of the 
same question and must be negotiated together; and both must be made as 
complete and effective as is humanly possible. It must, however, be recognized — 
that no safeguards can provide one hundred per cent protection against error or | 
treachery. Nevertheless, the risks involved in the process of disarmament must 
be balanced against the risks involved in the continuance of the arms race. © 


9. It is arguable whether the arms race is the cause or the result of dis-— 


trust between nations. But it is clear that the problems of disarmament and — 
international confidence are closely linked. Therefore, while striving for the 
abolition of armaments, all nations must actively endeavour to reduce tension 
by helping to remove other causes of friction and suspicion. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 2, 1961 
(3) 


‘a The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 2.10 o’clock 
p.m. The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, and Messrs. Aiken, Asselin, Cardin, Fair- 
field, Hellyer, Herridge, Jung, Kucherepa, Lennard, Macquarrie, Martin (Es- 
sex East), McCleave, McIntosh, Montgomery, Nesbitt, Nugent, Smith (Cal- 
gary South), Stinson, Vivian, White—(21). 


In attendance: The Honourable Howard C. Green, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Mr. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, and Lt. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Advisor to the Government of 
Canada on Disarmament. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 76—Departmental Admin- 
istration of the Estimates of the Department and further questioned the 
‘Secretary of State for External Affairs on Disarmament, the United Nations 
and Foreign Aid. 


SG 


Bo At 4,00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 2.00 o’clock p.m. on 
‘Wednesday, May 3, 1961. 


WEDNESDAY, May 3, 1961. 
(4) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 2.15 o’clock 
\p.m. The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, and Messrs. Asselin, Cardin, Crestohl, 
Eudes, Fairfield, Hellyer, Herridge, Jung, Kucherepa, Lafreniere, Lennard, 
Macquarrie, Martin (Essex East), McCleave, McGee, Montgomery, Nesbitt, 
Nugent, Pratt, Smith (Calgary South), Stinson, Vivian, White—(24). 


|. In attendance: The Honourable Howard C. Green, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Mr. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary; Lt. Gen. E. L. M. 
Burns, Special Advisor to the Government of Canada on Disarmament. 


. The Committee resumed consideration of Item 76 of the Estimates and 
further questioned the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


|. . The Committee adjourned at 4.05 o’clock p.m. to the call of the Chair. 


R. L. Boivin, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


eee 4 TUESDAY, May 2, 1961. 


3 “The CHAIRMAN: I wish to thank Miss Aitken and other members of the 
ommittee for attending as promptly as they could. We have a good quorum 
ow and the meeting will come to order. 

_ We shall commence from where we concluded in yesterday’s deliberations 
then the committee felt it wished to put further questions on the subject 
disarmament. Are there any further questions? 


terday when he stated that Russia did not propose Communist China to 
e disarmament negotiation team. This is the first time I heard about the 
ct t. It may be very important and, on the other hand, it may mean nothing 
it t all. Was Communist China left off because of a technicality, because she 
as not a member of the United Nations and therefore could not be proposed? 
7) Hon. Howarp C. GREEN (Secretary of State for External Affairs): The 
stting up of the ten nation disarmament committee was done by the four 
reign ministers meeting in Geneva in the summer of 1959. I refer to the 
reign ministers of the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
rance and the Soviet Union. It was not set up under the United Nations 
each side picked its own representatives. The end result was that, on 
the Communist side, there were the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
sulgaria and Romania, and on the western side were the three powers I 
ve mentioned plus Italy and Canada. 


Mr. June: Do you read any political significance into the fact that Com- 
unist China was left out by her closest partner, Russia? 

- Mr. GREEN: I think the Soviet preferred to have the Communist coun- 
ies in Europe, rather than having China represented on it. Apparently the 


ntries. oo 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am sorry I was not present at yesterday’s 


ement on disarmament. However, I have been given a pretty good brief- 
ing on it. May I ask what is your judgment now as to the likely composition 
f the future disarmament group to be designated by the foreign ministers 
the four powers, if and when such an event takes place before the next 
eeting of the general assembly? 

Do you expect the same composition? 

Mr. GREEN: I think that the same ten countries would be on the com- 
tee, but that there would be others added. The Communists suggested 
e addition of five countries and they brought in a resolution to that effect 
the United Nations last fall. The Americans were willing to add a chair- 
man, probably a vice-chairman and possibly a secretary but had in mind 
ti at these would not be full negotiating members. It was impossible for the 
wo countries to agree on the number that should be added and on whether 
4 should be negotiators or acting as officials. 


¥ f this committee before the assembly meets next? It is left up to the 
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eting. It was not my fault but I regret I missed the Secretary of State’s ‘ 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is no guarantee there will be a meet-— 


Mr. June: I was rather intrigued by the answer given by the minister 


is of the negotiation was between the Warsaw pact countries and the NATO , 


= 
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Mr. GREEN: The arrangement was that once the United Nations assembly 
adjourned, negotiations would go on between the Soviet Union and the United 
States of America on this question of composition, and possibly on principles. 
A tentative time table was for discussions in June and July and then the 
commencement of negotiations about the end of July. The Americans did 
not want to resume the negotiations before the end of July. The new ad- 
ministration wanted that time to review the whole situation and decide what 
their policy would be. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): In view of the fact you are going to have an 
opportunity in the middle of May, at the fourteen power meeting in Geneva, 
if that eventuates, do you propose to take advantage of the presence of Chou 
En Lai to determine for yourself the desirability of China’s participation in 
the beginning of these talks; or is the position now as you stated last year 
—some time later? 


Mr. GREEN: I do not expect there would be any discussion about that at 
the Geneva conference which, as you know, is concerned only with the ques- 
tion of Laos. 


Mr. MartIn (Essex East): Yes, but— 


Mr. GREEN: The decision as to who would participate, what additional 
countries would participate in the talks, is primarily one for the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 2 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): But my question is this: As we are a country 
which exercises an independent and responsible attitude in these matters, surely 
it is up to us as one of the ten power groups to suggest whether or not a 
proposition such as this regarding the composition of the committee should be 
,acceptable or not? Does it not seem desirable to you that there should be 
Chinese participation at this stage? 


Mr. GREEN: I think there would not be Chinese participation at the com- 
.mencement. Canada has believed that there should be an impartial chairman 
and we have been very much interested in a change being made of that kind. 
Also, we would have no objection to a vice-chairman and, possibly, a rappor- 
teur. Mind you, we are friendly at all times with the other members of the — 
western team and, for that matter, also with the Communist members, the 
Communist nations which were on the ten nation disarmament committee. We — 
have had discussions with them in New York as well. he 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Stinson: Would the minister not agree that in view of the anti-western 
statements which are so frequently made by the leading political figures in 
the Chinese mainland government, that the presence of representatives of that 
government on this committee which we have just been discussing, would 
not add very much to the benefits that might be achieved at that meeting? 


Mr. GREEN: The belief of the western negotiators has been that once agree- 
ment could be reached on the first stage, then all the powers which had any 
significant military might should be called in and asked to participate in com- 
pleting the treaty. This was the western approach. The two nations, of course, — 

. which come to mind at once are communist China and west Germany. — 


hm MarTIN (Essex East): The first step being the fixing of the convention 
evels. 


Mr. GREEN: In my statement yesterday I gave what we were thinking of — 
now as the first stage. The first stage as proposed by the western side varied 
from that to some extent. 


; Mr. Martin (Essex East): But then after the first stage it would be the 
view of Canada, and some other western powers, that that would be an appro- | 
priate moment for Chinese participation. ’ 
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be the position of Canada in regard to tying them in in a package deal with 
the general disarmament talks? 

Ts Mr. GREEN: If those negotiations broke down, we would be in favour of 
having that question discussed in the general disarmament negotiations. There 
is some thought that this may be the objective of the Soviet government; that 
is, to have the discussions on nuclear tests transferred to the general dis- 
armament negotiations. 

iS Mr. Nucent: Would the minister tell us what is the principal objection to 
that communist aim of having the nuclear question transferred to the general 
disarmament discussions. 


oy, 


__-Mr. GREEN: We think it would be very much more advantageous if these 

three nuclear powers could reach an agreement with regard to the nuclear 

"weapons testing. That would be quite a big step forward. In my opinion it is 

-very much to be preferred over moving that particular discussion into the 

other discussions on general disarmament. 
-  +Mr. McIntTosH: In the event that Red China would not participate, say, ; 
in the second phase of discussions or if, as you said, West Germany also, what 

would be the western plan then? Would it be to go ahead without them in 

_ the discussions? 

a Mr. GREEN: I would think so, in the hope that they would come in at a 

later stage. 
a Mr. Nucent: I would like to pursue my question a bit further. I am won- 

| dering how possible it is to divorce the question of nuclear armaments from 

| the general disarmament question. I know for some time we held the view it 

| was only the possibility of our nuclear deterrent which would more than offset 

| the great land masses the communists could bring to bear. Where are we now 

7 in this matter of being able to divorce the two questions entirely and come to 

_ some answer on them one at a time? 

a Mr. GREEN: The negotiations going on at Geneva have to do with nuclear 
- weapon tests; not with nuclear weapons as such, but the question of whether 
ior not there should be future tests. 

‘Mr. Nucenrt: Is not the connecting link the question of the tests and the 
"question of being able to see whether or not they are in fact carrying on tests. 
a - Mr. Green: Yes. One of the main features of the discussions has been to 
try to work out a system of checking to see that such tests do not take place. 
The three countries have agreed on quite a few different features; but they 
have not made much progress since resuming the discussions this spring. The 
~ United States brought forward a plan, when the negotiations resumed, which 
; went quite a long way toward meeting the proposals which had been mae 
~ the Soviet in the earlier negotiations; but as yet there has not been a detai : 

~ reply from the Soviet on these American proposals. Mind you, these a Sa 
do call for considerable study. However, I think there could have been a reply 
_ made by this time. oes 
-—s ‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is not one of the reasons for bose ts ee 
position which you take that the nuclear test talks concern a limite ae e 

of nations, where as the disarmament talks as a whole concern all ps na ire 
which participate. Is not one of the real advantages, first of all, conuning 

ks to the interested parties. 

Mr. Green: Yes. It is hoped that an < 
se three nuclear powers and that that wl 


t 
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agreement can be reached among 
Il break the ice and make it pos- 
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sible to go on to a general disarmament agreement. The agreement on nuclear 
tests would have gone forward even if there were no Suey suere general © 
agreement on the general disarmament. 

Mr. NucENT: The minister still refers to the three nuclear powers. Where 
does France fit in? 

Mr. GREEN: These test negotiations have been under way for nearly three~ 
years. When they started France was not a nuclear power and is not yet a 
full nuclear power. The position of France is one of the complicating features 
at the present time. 

Mr. NuGENT: Since France is the only one doing any testing recently, 
what are the arrangements made to check the nuclear testing and how does 
France fit into this scheme, or has there been any attempt in this direction? 

Mr. GREEN: France is taking the position simply that she is going right 
ahead with nuclear tests regardless. 

Mr. NUGENT: Has any power on the western side attempted to offer France 
any inducement such as an option on nuclear information achieved by others - 
in an attempt to get her to desist in her independent testing. 

Mr. GREEN: I am not able to say what representations have been made to 
France by the other nuclear powers. She has been condemned in the United © 
Nations for these tests, and Canada voted against the tests. 

Mr. Nucent: We can understand how any nation which feels it has suf- 
fered in prestige a little likes to be as self-sufficient as anyone and not be 
secondary to any nation which happens to possess nuclear knowledge. Has — 
Canada made any attempt in any way to try to persuade the other powers to — 
salve France’s feelings and bring her into the nuclear family? . 

Mr. GREEN: In view of the fact that she has nuclear weapons, any move oF 
that kind would have to be between the United States and France. : 

Mr. Nucent: I can understand how any concessions would have to be — 
made by the other nuclear powers, but I wonder whether we have done any- 
thing to persuade the other powers to give a little to France. 

Mr. GREEN: No. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions. The minister would like © 
to exhaust all avenues so far as disarmament is concerned before proceeding 3 
further. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): To follow up the line of questioning which just — 
has been pursued, what would be your reply to this question: If Canada and 4 
other NATO members were to accede to the French proposal, namely for a . 
group of three to exercise greater power in NATO—a proposal made by 
General de Gaulle some time ago, and I am not saying that we should—would — 
that be an inducement for them to take part in the nuclear test talks? ~ 

Mr. GREEN: I do not know that. Canada certainly would not agree to any | 
proposal of that kind. / 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No . 
Mr. GREEN: We are against a directorate in NATO. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, do you propose, once you are 


through with disarmament, to take separate subjects and deal with them until © 
they are finished? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In the event that the nuclear test talks in — 
Geneva fall down and they become part of general disarmament talks, will we 


continue to take the position that we are in favour of cessation of tests with 
or without controls? 


a GREEN: I think we would not agree to it. We would not agree to 
I being exercised by a group of NATO countries. 


he 15 nations jointly and severally in that each one would have a complete 

d absolute veto over their use. 

_ Mr. Green: Well, I don’t know the details of how a control plan would 
fi we oe is a very difficult problem to solve, and it is very far from 


SNe: ‘HELLYER: No Solution? 
‘Mr. GREEN: No, not as yet. 


3 Mr. Martin (Essex East): The American proposal, as stated by Secretary 
f State Herter at the December meeting has not been pursued by the present 


D Gunny: Not can no. The rt administration is considering the 
situation, and has not yet stated what its proposal will be. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What would be the Canadian position if the 
nt administration of the United States took the view that as a discourage- 
to diffusion, they propose to retain control of nuclear weapons? 

GREEN: You mean, the United States proposal to retain control? 


Ir. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 

. GREEN: I am not in a position to say that, as we have not made a 

J on that point. Eventually this may be the type of control that will 
vi to be considered. 

- Mr. HELLYER: In other words, the United States, then, would have control 

ee Penanian forces in NATO equipped arith atomic weapons? 


a Mr. GREEN: Except, perhaps, the British. 

Mr. ‘Martin (Essex East): In the event that the United States took that 
on which, on the surface seems to be their position, what would be the 
ide of Canada at home with regard to the position of nuclear weapons? 


GREEN: I am not in a position to say that. 


Ir. ARTIN (Essex East): Is the position that we have not formulated a 


ay. 
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Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I do not want to take advantage of the min- 
ister, because I realize the delicacy of this. I want to assure him at once that 
“I am on his side in connection with this matter. However, the impression does 
. persist very strongly in Canada that there is a very keen division of opinion 
' at the executive level of government in Canada, in that the minister takes a 
{pretty strong position, and the Minister of National Defence takes another, as 
a result of which there is some general uncertainty as to what should be the 
course that Canada should take. Is the minister in a position to give us some 
enlightenment on this very interesting situation? 


Mr. GREEN: I think I explained this situation in my speech in the house, 
when I referred to the Irish resolution against the further spread of nuclear 
weapons. Canada supported that resolution, with the proviso that if no real 
progress was made on disarmament, then we would have to take another look 
at our policy with regard to the Irish proposal. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Chairman, is that not similar to the question I asked | 


yesterday, when I asked if Canada’s policy on disarmament was compatible 
with that of its defence policy? I think the answer is yes, and until you get 
some agreement on disarmament in respect of Canada’s defence policy, we 
have to go along with other NATO countries. It is one which we cannot think 
of until something happens to the other. There is no conflict. 


Mr. GREEN: I think the position we took on the Irish resolution explains 
the situation more clearly than anything else. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I think the simplification which we have 


just heard points up the gravity of the problem. Of course, we are all with the - : 


Irish in their proposal, but this is a matter of considerable concern, as well 
as relevance. Canada has committed itself to the expenditure of several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for. defence equipment which, to use the Prime 
Minister’s words, only reached their full potential when armed with atomic 


devices. Yet, no policy has been evolved for their use or control when these’ 


weapons are so armed. I think that we should be given some explanation as 
to just what the government intends to do when this equipment is complete. 


—2 
<_ Mr. NuceEnt: Does that refer to the figure of $15 million? 


"Mr. Green: We are hoping that real progress will be made in the dis- 
armament negotiations. I would point out, with regard to defence equipment, 


that most defence equipment is never used and, I think it is the hope of Can-. j 


_ada and every other country that it never will have to be used. However, 


that does not mean you do not go ahead and get ready, in case you do have 
to use it. 


Mr. HELLYER: I agree with you. However, the problem which has been 
stated here, and which I pose again, is that we are spending a great deal of 
money, or we are committed to a great deal of money—not just the few millions 
referred to a moment ago, but very large expenditures for aircraft for use 
by NATO forces in Europe under NATO control, the purpose of which is 
to carry atomic devices. Now, what we wish to know is that if there is no 
effective disarmament agreement, what will be the ultimate use of these, and 

will they be armed with atomic weapons. If so, under whose control will they 
be, in view of what the minister has said about not delegating this authority 


to a directorate in NATO. 
. Mr. GREEN: I know it would be very interesting if I dealt with that 


subject. However, I do not think it is essential to answer hypothetical questions 
of that kind, ~, 


Mr. HELLYER: It is hardly hypothetical when we are talking of expendi- 
tures of over half a billion dollars of the taxpayers’ money; it is very real. 
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Pip owe B. Neserer (Parliamentar 

_ W. B. 2 y Assistant to Secretary of State 
ternal Affairs): Foreign affairs. © pane a! 
il Mr. HELLYER: You can appreciate that defence is for the purpose of en- 
forcing the policies of the government in respect to its foreign relations, 
nd they do have a delicate and close relationship. 

Mr. GREEN: Well, that is another argument. 


Mr. NUGENT: Since Mr. Hellyer has brought this up, I would like to 
nlarge on it. He mentioned that the Prime Minister said that these weapons 
would only reach their full potential when armed with atomic devices, and 
e was then, I think, referring to the Bomarc. He prefaced his comment about 
efence expenditures by mentioning hundreds of millions of dollars. I wonder 
f he could clarify this. The Bomare is a $15 million expenditure. Would 
phe like to set the committee straight on this? He should not have been 
}referring the Prime Minister’s remarks to hundreds of millions of dollars 
in expenditures. 
_.. Mr. HELLYER: Well, Mr. Chairman, although I am not the witness, in view 
f the fact that the hon. member’s memory is a bit faulty, I would suggest 
hat if he refers back to that reference—and I think it was in February, 
.959—on the part of the Prime Minister, he will find he was also referring 
Oo rocket artillery for NATO used by Canadian forces there; it was not 
onfined just to the Bomarc. % 
_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is one aspect of this disarmament dis- 
ssion that I think the minister may care to comment upon. The literature 
nn disarmament by scientific experts, such men as Kahn and Kissinger, as 
well as others who have written recently on this subject, suggest, in the 
interest of world peace, that we should recognize the limitations of disarmament 
at this time, particularly in the light of the fact that it is not possible to 
rovide an air-tight system of control with regard to certain aspects of 
tuclear warfare, and that what we should have, instead of a disarmament 
rogram, is an arms control program that presupposes an equilibrium of 
orces—nuclear and other forces—between, notably, the Soviet Union and 
he United States. Now, the minister undoubtedly is aware of this thinking. 
ake it that his view is that we ought to pursue, as he has affirmed, a program 
complete disarmament on a stage-by-stage basis within a system of controls, 
nd that we recognize the danger of a deterrent that is provided for by a 
lancing of forces between the two main disputants. Is that generally the 
sition you take? 
i Mr. GREEN: It was generally the position, until you got near the end, 
en I think you got a little bit off the beam, when talking about een 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I agree with you. 
Mr. GREEN: Our main objective, of course, is to bring about disarmament, 
: Bot arms control, although here, again, we are dealing with definitions and, 
I suppose, part of the process of disarmament would be considered arms control. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Does the minister think that this is realistic 
Ww, in view of the world situation, in view of the failure to arrive at a 
tlement of the major political problems, to assume that any progress can 
-made in that broad field at this time? 
Mr. GREEN: Yes, I think progress can be made and I do 
ure failing to settle any world problems, any great world pro 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): The major problems? 
Mr. Green: That is being unduly pessimistic. There are very difficult 
lems today and, when we get those settled, we shall probably have ae 
just as difficult. I do not think the position is that we are failing to 


settl any of the world problems. 


not agree that we 
blems. 
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+ Mr. Nucent: It there any significant difference between arms control 

and control of disarmament? 

Mr. GREEN: As I understand it, the difference is that, if you are aiming at 
arms control you are not. aiming at complete disarmament. 

Mr. NuceEnt: Is there any significant difficulty in trying to implement one 
or the other? 

Mr. GREEN: There is a difference in how far you go. If you have arms 
control you go part way and, if you have complete disarmament you go 
the whole way. 


Mr. NuceEnt: Is it not the question of controls about which the main dif- — 


ference of opinion is today? 

Mr. GREEN: I think there we are mixing up the use of the word “controls”. 
It has two different connotations. On one occasion it means “inspection” and 
on the other it means you will prevent arms being enlarged, or SN te them cut 
down to a certain degree. 

Mr SmitH (Calgary South): Arising out of the question put to you by 
Mr. Martin, in which he indicated that in his view of the situation in the 


world today it was unrealistic to hope for disarmament, would that not be one _ 


of the main reasons which prompt us to work for a successful agreement at 
the present time? Is it not one of our tasks in the immediate future to re- 
solve the disarmament question? 


Mr. Green: That is my personal conviction, that the development of — 


destructive weapons has now reached such a stage that the whole existence of 
humanity is at stake. I think this is a brand new situation ' which has never 
been faced by people before, and I believe that our thinking has got to be in 


line with those cold, hard, unpleasant facts. This is why we are doing so 


much, everything we possibly can, to further disarmament, further arms con- 
trol, and further anything that will stop an increase in the production of 
destructive weapons and which will result, eventually, we hope in the elimi- 
nation of such weapons. 


Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): I have a supplementary question, referring ’ 


back to Mr. Hellyer’s question. If the work of this committee is not successful, 
which we hope will not be the case, then will we not have to take a second 
look at our own position on nuclear weapons, so far as our own defence 
forces are concerned? 

we 
vote on the Irish resolution, and by our statements made at the time in 
connection with that vote. If the prospect of getting anywhere fades, then 


.Canada and a lot of other nations will have to act accordingly. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Will have to what? 
Mr. GREEN: Act accordingly. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I should like to have that clarified. I agree aie 
what Mr. Smith has said about the desirable objective of the committee, and 


we have always expressed our concurrence in the objective as stated by the 


minister, but I wonder if the minister does not feel that, while we want dis- 
armament under conditions that will not in any .way prejudice our security, 


Mr. GREEN: I think our position has been made perfectly clear by the / 


the fact is that disarmament discussions have not succeeded. Delays have © 
set in in the nuclear test talks and it is evident, from the expressions of — 


opinion from those who will have something to say about this problem, in 
the great power countries at any rate, that they are not envisaging the pos- 
sibility of a fundamental safe state of disarmament. 

Do we further the cause of disarmament by overlooking the renlities that 
are presented to us? Do we not make a mistake in saying the possibility of 


Pe) een ee 
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“me 


to me suggest that, dangerous as this is for the future of man- 
» Just. has been no progress made and there are no real indications 


hid d- 


a 


e light of the ‘situation which is building up in Cuba and other parts 
t e world. That is what is suggested to me and, if the Secretary of State 
ernal Affairs feels as I do, does he not think it desirable to say so? 


last thing which Canadians, or any other responsible people, should do. 
Ve are facing a very difficult problem and we cannot just sit back and 
i is hopeless, wring our hands and say nothing can be done about it. It 
nota fact that there has been no progress at all. In these nuclear weapon 
Iks, as I pointed out, they have agreed on many factors and, in addition to 
by tacit agreement there have been no further nuclear tests for almost 
é _years. That, in itself, is a very significant fact: and is a great step 
V ard. It means that there has been no increase in radiation throughout 
world, an increase which would follow from a whole series of nuclear 
The situation, in my judgment, is that responsible leaders all over the 
‘ are very anxious to see some agreement reached. Certainly that was 
itude of President Kennedy when we visited him in Washington about 
onths ago. In my judgment he is genuinely interested in working out 
mament agreement, and I think that is the attitude of leaders on the 
\ ide as well. Surely, Mr. Martin, you would not have Canada throw 
its hands and say; “nothing can be done’? 
- Martin (Essex East): May I say that I did not suggest that? I think 
al is very commendable and it will be supported by the great majority 
Canadian people, but it seems to me that from the beginning the im- 
1 has been given that we were going to make progress in disarmament, 
do not think the facts support that optimistic view. 
‘I think the Canadian position should be that we are going to do every- 
1s ve can to promote the largest possible measure of disarmament, under 
ndi ons. that will not prejudice our national interests but, having said 
ss e present a factual presentation of the situation, so far as it 1s possible 
to do so and, where no progress has been made, do not hesitate to 
indeed do not hesitate to criticize those who, in our judgment, are 


ible for this or that. I think we strengthen our position, not only by 
n the realization of our objective 


It situation and the fact that no 


7 idealistic, not only by being prudent i 
at the same time, recognizing the difficu 
s is being made. 

minister has mentioned that at the Geneva test talks there were some 
ments made by the Soviet Union. That has been pointed to as a hae 
“progress. It was progress in itself, but the test of progress 1s 1n me 
wer and it would seem to me to 
of what Khrushchev has told Lippmann, t 
an ing the case should we not admit it, and shoul 
de in the light of these facts? | 
TINSON: I always find the speeches of Mr. Martin convincing and 
but I respectfully suggest it might be more appropriate if he made 
Touse of Commons. I should like to ask the minister— 


d we not change our 
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ent is great when, in fact, if I may say so, the facts as they present. 


th re is any progress about to be made in this field in the absence of a | 
ement of the German problem, in the absence of the realization by the 
viet Union of some of their objectives—one of which is now in Laos—and | 
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be unrealistic to assume now, in the i 
hat real progress can be made. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you mind if the minister answers my ques 
tion? 

Mr. GREEN: Before Mr. Stinson continues, I want to say that I am very 
glad to have Mr. Martin’s views on this. As I interpret what he says, it is 
that we should do the best we can to further disarmament but, at the same 
time, we should tell the Canadian people it is hopeless. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, we should tell them the facts. 

Mr. GREEN: I would agree with that. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think I said “hopeless’’. 

Mr. GREEN: He also says that we should criticize, but we have been doing 
“lots of criticizing. I went down to the United Nations disarmament commission 
\last August and I criticized very bitterly for three long days. I made three or 

four speeches, and I gather a few people would have liked to see me thrown 
out. We do not hesitate to criticize, not for one minute, and we shall continue 
to criticize when we think that is the best way to get results. But, for goodness 
sake, do not suggest that the whole thing is hopeless and that we cannot make 
any progress because, with that approach, no Canadian foreign minister could 
have the slightest influence in the United Nations or anywhere else. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is exactly what would happen. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I.do not think you want to misrepresent the 
situation any more than I would. 

An hon. MEMBER: We heard you. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is of importance. I never said it was hopeless. 
I do not say it is hopeless; I say it is very difficult. No fundamental progress 
has been made and we should state that. But, having stated that, I think we 
should continue contributing to the realization of the objective, which is com- 
plete disarmament. 

Mr. GREEN: Fundamental progress has been made. I have instanced the 
agreement on nuclear tests, and fundamental progress was made this year 
when we got the Russians and Americans to sit down together and bring in 
a unaminous resolution within the last three or four weeks. If that is not 
progress I do not know what the word means, and I am confident further 
progress is going to be made. It is very important to have these two great 
powers sitting down and working these things out. 

Mr. W. B. Nessitt (Parliamentary Secretary to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs): This discussion has become quite heated, but I should like 
to say that I most certainly back up the minister inasmuch as any contacts I 
have made at the United Nations in recent months, and any sources of informa- 
tion I have, entirely corroborate what has been suggested, that there are a 
great many signs progress is going to be made in the immediate future. I am 
afraid I have to disagree with the member for Essex East. I could do no other 
in this case in view of the information which has come to me from the United 
Nations and elsewhere. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Can the minister say that he believes disarma- 
ment can be effective without, at the same time, creating an international 
force of sufficient magnitude and strength to guarantee international agree- 
ments and to enforce international law and order? 

Mr. GREEN: I explained in my statement yesterday that part of our proposal 
is that there should be given to the type of international body proposed, ma- 
chinery which would enforce disarmament, and we believe there should be a 
subcommittee of the United Nations disarmament commission working on that 
very question. I do not think that if disarmament took place the peace keeping 
machinery would have to be built up at the same time. 


* 
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YER: Does the minister not feel it mi 


> to be a real strong force, the direction of which is beyond com- 
mise before it would suit the national interests of the great powers even 
r really coming to grips with a complete disarmament proposal? 
GREEN: I do not think it is essential that this be done, and it would 
difficult under present conditions. Certainly, eventually there will 


have taken the position that the secretary general is right when he 
t he does not want a standing United Nations army at the present 
think that conditions which call for an armed force vary so much 
s impossible to work out in advance the type of force you may need. 
SMITH (Calgary South): Would you not, perhaps, go beyond that? 
he supports the view, and certainly Canada does, that while there 
ot be a standing force or standing army, there should be made avail- 
| the interim, prior to an eventual disarmament resolution being accepted, 
1ere should be made available such forces as we contribute to a stand- 
for the United Nations force to be brought into being? 

GREEN: Yes, I think further progress could be made actually at the 
time towards building up of a peace-keeping force. 


uestion and the fact that it is of terribly great concern to all Canadians, 
e minister tell us how many people in the employ of the Department 
external Affairs are engaged in research and study in the field of disarma- 
nt, and in working out proposals and techniques, scientific or otherwise, 
‘could be put forward as Canadian proposals to other government, not 
“ough international agencies, but in a unilateral way as well? 

ently in the Christian Science Monitor, I think it was, there was an 
ealing with the new administration in the United States, and with 
had done by way of setting up of reserves and other such facilities in 
not suggesting that we should follow their pattern, but I think in 
yf the terribly great importance of this subject, that many more people 
I know to be engaged in this field should be occupied in study and 
in the matter of disarmament techniques. 

see from the reaction of some people that this may be considered a 
vhat naive question. But let me hasten to say that I consider it a very 
ant one. How many people on the part of external affairs are engaged 
ies which are relatively unimportant, when set along side the subject 
now discussing? 

think the committee would like to see precisely what the department is 
. How many people are engaged in this field, and what are the instruc- 
ms that they are receiving? cone 

I _ GREEN: Well, in the department this work is the responsibility of 


, and get more help on that particular work. Mind you, General 
ee to call on the officials in other divisions of the department. We 
» to call on people in the defence department who are not actually 
heir time on the question of disarmament. And in addition we 
on fficials of other departments, when some question comes up which 


‘STINSON: In view of the importance that the government has attached’ 


we y ght be the other way around ae 
of getting the cart before the horse. Is it not a fact that there — 


ps3 


nm. Burns. He has some assistants working for him alone. In addition, a 
the help of officials of the Department of National Defence. It is a © 
leavour by the two departments. I am hoping that we can strengthen 
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is under their jurisdiction. We are strengthening our disarmament staff, and 
so are the Americans. The new administration has moved to strengthen its 
disarmament team. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is it not a fact that Mr. Stinson’s question— 
which was couched, as was my former one, in the form of a statement and 
not simply as a question—it is an important one—is it not a fact that we are 
not adequately staffed to do a real priority job in the field of disarmament in 
the government service, without particular reference to any department at 
the present time? 

Mr. GREEN: I think the staff could be strengthened. That is right. And 
we are moving to do it. 

Mr. HELLYER: In the work that has been done in this field so far, is ie 
strictly within the military and technological area, or does it encompass a 
study of the economic consequences as well? t 

Mr. GREEN: It is largely within the two departments, National Defence 
and External Affairs. Mind you, I think we have the best disarmament man 
in the world in Lieut.-Gen. Burns. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): He needs a lot of help. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): He said that no nuclear explosions or tests have 
occurred for three years. I do not think we really can answer that question 
jso positively. We do not know if there have been any underground or under 
threshold tests. 

Mr. GREEN: There are a lot of suspicious people in the world. 

Mr. MartIn (Essex East): Yes, and I'am one of them. 

Mr. GREEN: Possibly the present company is not included. So foe TO. 
have heard of no responsible person of these three countries coming up with 
the suggestion that he can prove that any one of the other countries has been 
conducting these tests. a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You will remember President Kennedy’s state- 
ment shortly before his inauguration when he said that of course we do not — 
know whether there have been any nuclear tests on the part of the Soviet 
Union, under the threshold. We do know that the United States has not con- 
ducted any. That seems to be the situation. ; 

Mr. GREEN: I imagine the Soviets would say the ‘same thing. 

Mr. Nucent: I do not think the Soviets would be afraid to reveal them 
if they wanted to carry them out. They carried them out openly when they 
wanted to. There does not seem to be much suspicion does there? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I have been sitting here very quietly during Mr Martin’s | 
questioning. I recognize the delays and frustrations in these efforts towards 
disarmament, and I recognize not only the reasons given by the Secretary of 
State, and the fact of later developments, and that the assembly may make ~ 
arrangements in the future in regard to nuclear tests. But is it not correct to 
say that with the new dangers in these nuclear weapons that they would 
discuss the thing over a number of years and that the public would be made — 
more informed, and that the leaders in the world would be made more aware, ' 
and the peoples of the world would be made more aware of the great dangers 
of a nuclear war? Is it not correct to say that there is major progress in — 
delays, causing a more general appreciation and understanding of what man- ' 
kind faces? 

Mr. GREEN: That is my opinion. 


Mr. Marvin (Essex East): The minister and Mr. Werdee agree to so 
many things that I always suspect their disagreement. 
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oa The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


fe Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I would like to ask a question supplementary 
the views you expressed in the house on the future of United Nations from 
| organizational standpoint. You will recall the reflection that perhaps out- 
de of disarmament the future of the United Nations as a whole was indeed 
rhaps a matter of the greatest concern within the assembly. 
I am coupling both the evident future of the United Nations, its organi- 
zational structure, and the many changes that have been from time to time 
: suggested with respect to a simple procedure which could be left out of this 
-for the moment; but I wonder if there is any way that you could expand 
ur thoughts on how we are going to deal with the growth of the structure: 
\ hether you think it has outgrown its usefulness as it is at present consti- 
ted in the charter; whether purely by enlarging the economic and social 
uncil we will deal adequately with new states which are coming into the 
assembly; whether there is any concern that, perhaps with the admission of 
w states, that the advantages of having certain voting alignments requires 
litically from our own position certain structural changes in the council 
yr whether you think, the status quo being maintained, that the charter 
inciples will still stand as they did 15 years ago. Is any effort being made 
the Department of External Affairs to study the purpose of reviewing what, 
any, changes—I am not thinking of changes such as indicated by the Soviet of 
jutting a built-in veto in the general assembly—general changes or sugges- 
ions might be made? 
' Mr. Green: As you know, the United Nations division of the department. 
seeps very closely in touch with the whole picture. We have advocated that 
the security council and the economic and social council should be enlarged 
order to provide adequate African representation on those two councils, 
id possibly Asiatic representation, and at the same time preserve the places 
lich are occupied by the older countries. I think also that there should be 
broad regrouping of the staff of the United Nations with more representatives 
| rom the new countries. That is not always easy because they do not have a 
arge number of trained personnel; but I think it is essential that there should 
9e a more broadly based staff as the membership in the United Nations in- 
ases. We are very anxious to see changes of this kind made, but we have 
en careful about complaints against the organization for fear they might 
d support, or be considered as lending support, to the vicious attacks being 
de on the secretary-general and the secretariat by the communist countries. 


0 be making complaints, and for that reason we have not been as outspoken 
ind have not made suggestions to the extent which might have been the case 


le answer, as far as the assembly is concerned, is that you would not 
nt to tinker with the function of the assembly as such, but any changes 
Thich come about should come about only in enlarging the expansion of the 
councils to take care of the increased size of new nations. 

Mr. GREEN: That is one urgent need at the present time, but it has been 
ssible to do it. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): On this United Nations business that Mr. Smith 
has pursued, I believe what you said about the economic and. social council; 
but do we not have views about modifications in the procedures of the as- 
sembly? I do not say we should embark on them now—there must be good 
timing—but do we not have views about the question of voting in the assembly, 
and so on? Are we not giving consideration to that aspect of the problem? 

Mr. Green: I am not in a position to answer those in detail, Mr. Martin. 
As I say, we have been careful this year not to raise criticism. I have no 
doubt the division has ideas as to what improvement could be made,and we 
would be very glad to get any suggestions concerning those. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Perhaps we could pursue with that kind of 
problem with your officials later. 

Mr. GREEN: I would be very glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Have you any comment to make—you have 
indicated of course, and we all agree with your views, about the suggested 
reform of the office of the secretary-general by Khrushchev—but have you any 
comment to make on reported proposals for some modification of the office of 
the secretary-general that are being rumoured about? | 4 

Mr. GREEN: We would support the secretary-general to the full. We Haye) 
no proposals to make at the moment about changes in that office. The Prime 
Minister made a very strong statement in support of the secretary-general 
in the opening days of the session last fall, and we have continued to take 
that stand throughout. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Was there not a proposal put forward recently 
by one of the western countries—one of the important western countries— 
that there should be appointed in the secretariat three or_four officials, having 
a deputy minister rank, but that they would not interfere with the basic 
character of the role of the secretary-general, under article 99 of the charter? 

Mr. GREEN: I would not want to make any commitment in support of a 
move of that kind because that could be very easily picked up by the com=- 
munist nations and used as an attack on the secretary-general. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): They already did that in 1945. I think you a 


right on that because there was a proposal put forward by them in 1945 an 
regenerated by one of the western powers. 


Mr. GREEN: We regard these attacks on the secretary-general as so serious 
and so dangerous to the life of the United Nations itself that we do not want 
to do anything or say anything that can be used to support the conta 
countries. 

Mr. Carvin: Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that a general revision of the 
United Nations charter has been provided, and could the minister say when 
this revision of the U.N. charter would normally come before the assembly? 

Mr. GREEN: The charter apparently makes provision for review at the en 
of 10 years. Plans were made for that review, but they were blocked by the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. CarDIN: Has any effort been made recently to have the charter revised? 

Mr. GREEN: No; Russia still blocks any such move. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I thought the situation was that at the end o 
10 years the view was generally held by countries, including Canada, that the 


end of a ten-year period was not a propitious moment to embark upon a 
revision of the charter. 
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Mr. | REEN: The under-secretar 
é ment between the great powe 
the position that this was not the 


y tells me that it was not possible to reach 
rs, and the Soviet Union in particular took 
time to make the changes—so nothing was 


Mir. MarTIN (Essex East): 
gdom and by ourselves. 

le The CHAIRMAN: Are there further questions? 

Mr. HELLYER: If the United Nations itself is in this precarious position, as 


eems to be from the opinion expressed here, does this not underline the 
culty of the mechanics of effecting disarmament agreement, in so far as 


United Nations could be used as a vehicle for maintaining law and order 
agreement was worked out? 


[r. GREEN: One of the main objectives of the United Nations, of course, is 
bring about disarmament, and any eventual disarmament agreement would 
e to be brought under the United Nations. In our opinion the negotiations 
ould be kept as closely as possible tied in with the United Nations disarma- 
t commission. We have urged that there should be subcommittees of the 
‘i disarmament commission to study various aspects of the problem and also 
act as a watchdog over the negotiations. 

Mr. Hettyer: Has any decision of the United Nations in respect to disar- 
n ent been binding on countries which are not members of the United 
ions? 

Ir. GREEN: The plan is that there should be a disarmament agreement 
tween the nations, and that, of course, would include countries like Red 
lina and West Germany, neither one of which is a member. 4 


‘Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, notwithstanding the argument 
we subscribe to that we should not become involved in bloc voting in 
United Nations, I wonder if you do not perhaps feel that the commonwealth 
h could play a little more useful role in maintaining or hoping to maintain 
| peace. I have in mind a report of the Department of External Affairs 
hich, on page 26, refers to the Prime Minister’s speech in which he is advo- 
annual and regular meetings of the commonwealth prime ministers. 
d, at the last meeting, the first definite position taken by a commonwealth 
ministers conference. Certainly there is no bloc voting by the common- 
‘In the United Nations. There was not at the last assembly. I am not 
ing this, but I am wondering generally if, either in or outside the United 
, the commonwealth could not be a more useful force than it has been 
the past. What are your views on that? 
_ Mr. Green: I would hope that it could be. I was very pleased that the 
nmonwealth prime ministers agreed in London on the statement with regard 
mament, and also I think it would be very helpful if they were to have 
ig of the commonwealth prime ministers every year. These meetings give 
impetus to co-operation within the commonwealth. Mind you, I found 
é United Nations there is a certain sentiment existing between members 
;ommonwealth which makes it much easier to talk things over than it 
talk with other countries. We found that, for example, with our dis- 
rmam. nt resolution. While we did not get support of all the commonwealth 
ers, we got Pakistan and Malaya very quickly. They understood at once 
our aims were and were delighted to help us. The same was true of New 
d There is a sort of camaraderie which you cannot describe and on 
u cannot put any actual value, but it is of the utmost importance. 
r. CaRDIN: Mr. Chairman, has any effort been made by the ee 
1 at the United Nations to try to obtain cooperation of the medium- 
ons of the United Nations as a group of nations? 


The position was also stated by the United 


nein 
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Mr. GREEN: There is no such thing as a group of medium nations, and 
the definition of what is and what is not a medimu nation is very indefinite. 
But we have very good contacts with a great many of the nations, which I 
think would be ptu in that category. I have said, on different occasions, 
that we work very closely with the Scandinavian countries and that in New 
York we hear of the Scandi-Canadian axis.~We work very closely with 
Japan, with the Latin American countries, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru and Venezuela. 


Mr. CArRpIN: Is it possible to obtain some ‘Forts of agreement between 
nations of similar size? Has it been possible to do so? 


Mr. GREEN: I do not think it can be done on the basis of size. Other 
countries with which we have worked quite closely are Tunisia—which, by 
the way, has done a splendid job in the United Nations. They have been a 
member of the security council for two years and they have been very 
statesmanlike. They have over 3,000 troops in the Congo. We have also 
worked very closely with Ireland, Austria, and with all members of the 
commonwealth, and with NATO countries; also with Yugoslavia and Iran, as well 
as with the French-speaking countries in Africa. We had our French-speaking 
parliamentary observers delegated to promote those particularly contacts. This 
has been their main work during this last session and they have done a splendid 
job. They have built up friendships which I think will endure for a long, long 
time. This is very important to Canada, not only because Canada is bilingual 
but also because there are quite a few votes in these French-speaking African 
nations. Canada has close contacts all over the world and these countries 
have been extremely helpful to us. However, we do not try simply to make a 
collection of middle-class powers as such. 


Mr. McIntosH: Yesterday I think, Mr. Chairman, the minister made a 


_statement that there had been some progress in negotiations towards disarma- 


ment, and he confirmed what he said yesterday. He mentioned something 
about the different stands of the U.S.S.R. and the United States which did 
not seem to be too far apart and that some measure of agreement may be 


‘reached on that in the future. I wonder if he could say anything about the 


progress on inspection that had been made, by the western side as well as the 
idea of the U.S.S.R.-on this subject? Have they conceded anything in the 
original requirements of the west? ft 


~Mr. GREEN: In the nuclear weapons test negotiations they conceded a 
certain number of inspections. I think it was three a year. The United States” 
and the United Kingdom wanted 19 or 20 a year, but the Russians did agregs 
to three inspections. ig 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): And the veto. j 

Mr. GREEN: They are suggesting that the control of the inspections shoul 
be under a group of three rather than under one individual. 

Mr. McIntosH: Did you say a group of three, or three inspections? 

Mr. GREEN: A group of three. 


Mr. McIntosH: Did you say that the Russians had agreed to so many 
inspections a year? 


Mr. GREEN: Three a year. 


Mr. ASSELIN: Last week you stated Canada intended to establish a’ special 
fund of $300,000 for the French-speaking African countries. I would like 
to thank you for my friends the Africans for this announcement. I am 
sure that this will be well received by these new countries because there 
were requests that Canada should establish some exchange from their countrie: 


q 
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and our countries. You have also said in a st 


_ have to work with the provinces. Did 
_ provinces on this? 

. Mr. GREEN: We have had replies from three or four of the 
2 The letters have only been out— 


Mr. ASSELIN: Can you say which ones have replied? 


al Mr. GREEN: Manitoba, New Brunswick, British Columbia—I think one 
other, but I am not sure. We have no reason to think that all the provinces 
‘will not— 

Mr. ASSELIN: Did you receive any from Quebec? 
Mr. GREEN: No. 


Mr. Carpin: I would like to associate myself with what has been said. 
; The announcement was made some time ago and I feel sure that the province 
of Quebec as well as others will show the initiative you took is well worth- 
while. 

_ Mr. Green: There have been discussions with Quebec officials. 


Latement that this plan will 
you recelve any acceptance from the 


provinces. 


& 
bE 
ae 
I 


ie 


| Se 
_ Mr. MciIntosH: I wonder what the reason was that the western powers 
- did not feel three inspections per year were sufficient. 


a : A 
a Mr. GREEN: That is a technical matter, Mr. McIntosh. Apparently they 


felt there should be 19 per year. 


_ General Burns: Mr. McIntosh, I understand that the original proposition 
_ from the west was for 20 inspections of what they considered were doubtful 
_ occurrences which they could not say were definitely earthquakes, and which 
_ they thought, when this plan comes into effect, might possibly represent 
a nuclear explosion underground. Given the size of Russia and the spacing 
of the stations, they are going to do it, to get seismographic signals which 
“-ean be detected in very large nuclear explosions. They felt it may be neces- 
_ Sary to have up to 20 inspections a year, the right to make inspections of 
; what they call doubtful events to make sure they were not nuclear explosions, 
but were in fact earthquakes, or something harmless. The Russians have 
‘taken the view that three only is all they wish to give, so you have quite a 
_ conflict between the two. The west says it needs the right to make 20 in- 
‘spections a year over the whole of Russia to be sure, or reasonably sure, 
. that no underground or clandestine tests are being made and the Russians 
Mg say that is not necessary, that three is enough. That is the position. 
"Mr. Martin (Essex East): Those are all underground? 

- General Burns: We can detect any in the air. 

Mr. SmrrH (Calgary South): A great many people—notably Presi- 
dent Kennedy—have stated that if the United Nations is to survive it will 
be up, toa very substantial degree, to the so-called uncommitted or neutral 
or middle ground countries to play their full measure, or perhaps play a 
more active measure in the United Nations. We have seen some examples 
sustaining the vote of confidence in the Secretary General, particularly 
1e Africans in the last days of the session; and also on our own resolution 
n financing. I wonder if you believe there is not still a great deal of support 
1at will have to be given, and activity shown by some of the neutrals, the 
uncommitted countries, or if we are going to enjoy in the future success, unless 
is happens. Do you think they are playing their part there? ; 
Mr. Green: That is a very difficult question to answer. Sometimes I think 
vere are too many activities down there to keep up. Most of the countries 
m to be hard at work all the time drawing up resolutions and amendments 
| all that sort of business. I really do not know how you think a country 
get more active, or which particular countries you have in mind. 
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Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): I was not particularly thinking of activities , 
such as running around producing resolutions. Even attending certain sessions 
and working in certain sessions with other delegations could achieve results. 

I have an impression on occasions that some take little or no interest unless 
it is a matter directly affecting their own welfare, and in many cases some 
absent themselves from different committee meetings which are of vital interest 
to the entire future of the United Nations. I am only saying that by nature 
of the fact that the uncommitted countries have maintained the position of 
the Secretary General—this was good—but I am wondering why we cannot 
expect more of them to play a more active role within the United Nations. 

Mr. GREEN: I would not care to comment on that. Not many countries have | 
as many representatives as Canada, or, shall I say, as capable representatives. 
That should do you, Arthur. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I understood you. 

Mr. GREEN: In the case of a new country it is a very difficult problem to — 
staff all these committees. They just do not have the trained personnel to have ~ 
a first-class person on each committee. I marvel that they do as well as they — 
do. As new countries get more trained men, and get more experience in ~ 
the United Nations I would think that they will take a more active part. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Thank you, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. GREEN: Some of the new countries take a very active and very vocal 
part already. Some delegates can run from one committee to another Sas make ~ 
a speech in each. 4 


Mr. STINSON: We seem to be getting into the United Nations questions, in- 9 
stead of disarmament, in this discussion. Would the minister not agree that the ~ 
principal issue at the United Nations will be attracting from the member na- © 
tions sufficient money year by year to keep the thing going? Here we have © 
the Congo operation amounting to almost twice as much in a year as the total © 
regular budget of the United Nations, and we find Soviet bloc countries refus- — 
ing to pay their share there, as they refuse to pay a large part of the regular — 
appropriations over the years. The fact is that were it not for the western — 
countries, and principally the United States, picking up the tab year after year, © 
this organization would have collapsed long since. Is it not very important that © 
the other western countries, and some of these so-called uncommitted countries, © 
be interested to pay their appropriations, and to increase their voluntary con- 
tributions to agencies and things like the special fund. My question is, is not — 
the future of the thing dependent on the degree to which member countries — 
are prepared to pay their way? ; 

Mr. GREEN: Yes, that is perfectly true. We did bring in a resolution this — 
year which calls for a wide review at the next session of this program of. 
financing the operations of the United Nations. Mind you, the Congo operation — 
has added tremendous costs to the United Nations’ budget and, as you say, 
some countries are not participating. The communist countries will not pay 
anything, and France will not pay anything either, and the communist coun- ~ 
tries will not pay anything for the United Nations emergency force in the 
Middle East. This question about financing is serious. = 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): How does the Soviet Union justify its refusal 
to contribute anything to the Congo operation, when it supported the operative 
resolution last year regarding intervention in the Congo, at the security cs ; 

Mr. GREEN: It is hard to justify. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Cairo was one case where they had an argu-— 
ment, but surely there was no argument in this instance. 
Mr. GREEN: That is why I am pessimistic. 


Mr. McCuravE: Is this reference to the United Nations or to the specialized 
agencies? : 
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on 


AIKEN: I thought we were on disarmament. 


fee (Essex East): We have been discussing United Nations and 
ent. 
r. MCCLEAVE: I would like to ask a question about specialized agencies. 
is raised this point at previous meetings. I know that Canada does have 
ions at some of the specialized agencies. I have only to think of the case 
r. Morissette and myself; we had one recently at UNESCO. Perhaps the 
ster or Mr. Robertson could inform us at which United Nations’ agencies 
da is not represented with a mission. 

‘Mr. ROBERTSON: We have a permanent mission to the United Nations in 
lurope. This provides liaison with the specialized agencies located in Europe 

h as the International Labour Office, the World Health Organization and 
nternational Atomic Agency in Vienna. It is a combined representation 
leteorological Agency is included. These international agencies are served by 
permanent office in Geneva, and that office also maintains liaison with 
1e International Atomic Agency in Vienna. It is a combined representation 
een our embassy in Austria and the office in Geneva. We have a separate 
sion in Montreal with the International Civil Aviation Organization. We 
ently established a separate mission in Paris attached to our embassy, and 
deals with liaison with UNESCO. Liaison with the Food and Agriculture 
nization in Rome is being done through our embassy in Rome. I do not 
we have exhausted the list, but we have covered most of them. 


r. HERRIDGE: I ask this question because I read something about this 
ently—I do not remember where. Has there been any suggestion that the 


ia is proposing it? 
eS Mr. GREEN: Oh, there have been suggestions from time to time, but I do 
ot hink any of them are very serious. I would judge that most of those 


Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): If we are back on the United Nations ques- 
now, a year ago I asked of your undersecretary three questions, or I laid 
complaints—one, that we had no press officer for the delegation; two that I 
ght we had insufficient flexibility. Both of those are now since passed. 
had great flexibility within the delegation, and a very excellent press 
r. The third part of the complaint dealt with remuneration for permanent 
bers. I am not including delegates for obvious reasons, but for staff 
mbers. I want to have this put seriously because I have suggested it many 
and I am told that the block is not within the Department of External 
3, but with your colleague, the Minister of Finance. It does seem that 
y for this permanent staff is considered low when compared with that 
her persons within the delegations. I would like to know about that. I 
old in answer that this was going to be reviewed and that there might 
increase. 

r. Martin (Essex East): I do not think it is fair to criticize the Minister 


ice in the presence of one of his colleagues. 


sf ROBERTSON: The foreign service of the department is an integrated 
ice. The salary classification, in relation to seniority and personal respon- 
; is related to the work the officer is doing in the field and the work 
done at home. The salary scale is general and established under the com- 
! hink that the salaries of people working in New York, are com- 
the salaries of people working in London, Washington or here. 


The other half of their official income is an allowance related to the costs of 
doing the job asked of them in the post they are in. In fixing those rates we 
not only have in mind allowances at our other diplomatic posts, comparable 
costs—Washington for instance—but I think probably we have in mind the 
scale of allowances of other countries with the same kind of responsibility as 
Canada. I, myself, have not been aware that we have been falling below those 
standards. We are, perhaps, not generous. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is it not correct, Mr. Robertson, you are 
currently reviewing this matter, continuously? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: There is a continuous review. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I was disturbed by one of the questions put 
by Mr. Smith last year in connection with which he has indicated some 
progress, and that was in connection with flexibility of instructions. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Not instructions. 
Mr. GREEN: I did not understand what he meant. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I suggested a year ago that in routine matters 
where there was not any question of the laid down policy which would be the 
responsibility of the government, and primarily of the cabinet in this case, 
there should be some flexibility within the delegation to make day-to-day 
and sometimes minute-to-minute decisions on local negotiations; and I said 
that this year we had—and I am sure the delegates here will agree—a method 
which worked exceedingly well. What I referred to a year ago I thought there F| 
was an undue requirement to consult back with Ottawa on the simplest of | 
detail which did not involve policy, I see this has been corrected and that | 
it works very efficiently. | 
4 
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Mr. Stinson: Before the committee leaves the subject of the United 


Nations, the minister knows of my interest in the external ‘aid office of the | 
second committee in the United Nations. If I may respectfully say so, one?) 
thing which I think was given insufficient attention to in the minister’s recent — 


address in the debate on external affairs was to the establishment of the ex- gq 


at 


ternal aid office. Could he briefly tell the committee what is the purpose of 
this office and what specific plans there are to get this office adequately staffed — 
with competent personnel at the earliest possible time so that the objectives | 
of Canada’s foreign aid program can be more efficiently attained. 4 


Mr. GREEN: The provisions for dealing with external aid formerly were 
under three departments, Trade and Commerce, Finance and External Affairs. 
It was felt that this was not the most efficient way to deal with these particular 
problems. A thorough study was made by a committee of senior civil servants. 
That committee recommended the setting up of an external aid office to deal 
with all aid questions and that it be responsible to no department but rather 
to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. : 

The head of this external aid office has the rank of deputy minister. This — 
office deals with these different questions: the Colombo Plan which involves 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Malaya, Pakistan, Viet Nam; the - 
medical book program, the Mekong river development project, technical as-— 
sistance, Canada-West Indies aid program, special commonwealth African aid 
program, commonwealth technical assistance scheme, commonwealth scholar- | 
ship and fellowship plan, United Nations expanded program for technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries, United Nations special fund, United 
Nations technical assistance training center at the university of British 
Columbia, Indus Basin development fund, international development associa- 
tion, the international bank, international finance corporation, general fund of 
the international atomic energy agency, Manitoba technical assistance scheme, 
and the educational assistance to French speaking Africa. 
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I am very pleased with the way this external aid office has been function- 
wing. We brought back our high commissioner to Pakistan, Herb Moran, to 
_ take charge of it. I think this office is doing an excellent job. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is he really a deputy minister in status? 
Mr. GREEN: Apparently not formally. He would be in that general category. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Executive assistant. 


Mr. GREEN: This is a very important work. I think it is being handled effi- 

ciently. An amalgamation has been necessary, drawing staff together from 

_ these three departments. Mr. Moran will be appearing before you and I am 
~ quite sure he will be able to satisfy you that a good job is being done. 


_ Mr. VivIAN: Perhaps this is a question I should direct to Mr. Moran when 
he appears before this committee. I am interested in the relationship between 


date. 


_ Mr. GREEN: I think it would be as well if you would ask Mr. Moran. The 

external aid office has to work with various departments; not only the ones I 

“mentioned, but also the Department of Defence Production. In addition, there 
is a standing interdepartmental committee on external aid. 

_Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The minister did not make any reference to 

he refugee problem in his speech in the House of Commons, obviously because 

f the shortage of time. Because of our sizeable contribution to UNRWA, I 

wonder Mr. Minister, if you are satisfied we are going generally in the right 

- direction in maintaining stability through the agency of UNRWA. In your 

view is this the best way to maintain a peaseful situation in the troublesome 

Middle East? 

3 Mr. GREEN: That is our opinion. We think that excellent work is being 
~ done under UNRWA. We are particularly interested in what happened during 
_ this last year. The money that was obtained from the sale of flour which 
_ Canada donated is being used to set up two technical training schools for the 
ee youngsters in the refugee camps. This is a terrfically big problem, but it does 
_ seem to us real progress is being made in dealing with it. 

_ Mr. Smirx (Calgary South): There is no suggestion Canada will not con- 
_ tinue its aid. We have already, of course pledged our support for the current 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That does not include the Palestine refugees? 


_ -Mr. Rosinson: It is just for them. 

‘The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, it is approaching 4 o’clock. I want to thank 
_ this committee for the attention they’ve given. 

Be I probably should say there may be a little regret on my part that I left 
the impression with you that we should deal with the disarmament question, 
- That continued over from yesterday’s meeting, and we did not want to close 
_ it off. I’m afraid, however, that perhaps I left the impression you were not to 
ask any other questions. The minister he quite prepared to answer any ques- 
— tio had made earlier. 

Be owe ae at 2 o’clock. I believe the notices are on your 
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WEDNESDAY, May 3, 1961. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. We also have the 
minister with us. 

Mr. LENNARD: We have had a quorum for some time. 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister has indicated that the questions may range 
all over his statement in the house, and his statement to us on Friday of last 
week. 

Mr. Stinson: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order: while I have not yet had 
an opportunity to look at the transcript, I understand that the impression is 
left by something I said yesterday to the effect that I thought that some of 
the work being done by officers of the department was unimportant. I did not 
mean to say any such thing. What I thought I said was that the work of the 
department in the field of disarmament was, I thought, more important than 
some of the other things that were being done in the department. I would 
just like—I am trying now to say what I intended to say yesterday. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I think in fairness to Mr. Stinson, I should 
say this. 

(Off the record) 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall now proceed. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Might I ask Mr. Green some questions about q 
Africa. I do not know if they arise out of his statement in the house, but if © 
he decides it, we can deal with them. 7 
In his speech the other day, on the 26th, the minister said that some of the . 
French speaking countries were putting out feelers with regard to the estab-— 
lishment of diplomatic missions in Ottawa. On page 4024 of Hansard for April — 
April 26, 1961 he is quoted as saying: 
We are very interested in establishing one or two missions in certain 
of these French-speaking countries in Africa. 


I wonder if I might ask which countries have approached Canada in that 3 
regard? 

Hon. Howarp C. GREEN (Secretary of State for External Affairs): There 
have been informal approaches, for example, from Senegal and from Malagasy. © 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Is it the intention of the government to establish 
embassies or missions, for instance in the Ivory Coast and in Senegal? : 


Mr. GREEN: We had Mr. Pierre Dupuy, our ambassador to France, visit all 
these French-speaking countries in November and December last year, follow- 
ing which he submitted a very helpful report. I am hoping we can get authority ~ 
to open at least one embassy. I am not sure in which country that would be. 4 
Possibly it would be the Ivory Coast. But if we were able to open one, we 
would then accredit that ambassador to several other neighbouring countries. — 
This is a problem largely of expense. 3 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. I was wondering if Senegal was one of 
those counries for which Mr. Williams, our high commissioner in Ghana 
attended the celebrations there recently, at Dakar. Do I understand that is — 
not one of the countries? a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: He was there as a special ambassador for the celebration — 
of their independence. He was not accredited to them. 4 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is no intention to establish one ing 
Senegal? TE Srey 
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REEN; Senegal is at the outer edge of the group. It might be more 
to establish a mission in a more central country, but no definite 
_ has been made as yet about that point. 
= Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Could the minister say whether it is intended 
to open a commissioner’s office having regard to the forthcoming independence 
of Tanganyika in December of this year? 
Mr. GREEN: That is also under consideration. In the case of Nigeria, we 
out Mr. Carter as commissioner before Nigeria obtained its independence, 
he automatically became the high commissioner on independence day. 
e may do the same thing with Tanganyika, and this might help us 
I regard to Malagasy, which is quite near Tanganyika. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Has any consideration been given to the opening 
Of: a commissioner’s office in Salisbury, the federation of Rhodesia, or 
Nyasaland? i 


in regard to independence. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Have we any intention of opening resident 
1 Sierra Leone and in Tunisia? 


. GREEN: In Sierra Leone we are accrediting our high commissioner 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): No one is in Freetown or in Tunisia—no resident 
fficer? | 

a Mr. Green: No. Mr. Carter will continue to reside in Lagos and he 
ill visit Sierra Leone several times a year. With regard to Tunisia we have 
ecredited our ambassador to Switzerland, Mr. Feaver and he will be visiting 
unisia several times a year. We regard Tunisia as very important because 
, has done solid work in the United Nations and it has a very close contact 
rith all of the other French speaking African states and co-sponsored their 


ppli ations for membership in the United Nations. 
_~ ‘Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): What would be the status of our ambassador 


onal -assistance program to French speaking Africa. Is this French 
_ confined to the French speaking states south of the Sahara 


GREEN: Yes. Here again, Tunisia is very important. They are planning 
quite a few students from the French speaking African countries 
are further south at the university of Tunisia. 

Martin (Essex East) Then, if this program is to extend to North 
will, for instance, Morocco and other non-French speaking states 
coe > 


" 


r. MarTIN (Essex East): What about Libya, the United Arab Republic, 
Ethiopia and the other non-French speaking states? 
GREEN: It does not cover Libya or the United Arab Republic. It is 

for the French speaking countries. 
MARTIN (Essex East): Would it cover Ethiopia and Somaliland? 
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Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): None of the non-French speaking states. 
Mr. GREEN: That is right. They might get aid under a United Nations plan. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Are we giving any consideration to capital | 


assistance programs for Africa? : 

Mr. GREEN: Well, there is the commonwealth aid program for Africa, 
under which we are providing $10.5 million over a period of three years. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is that for programs that involve capital as- 
sistance as well? 

Mr. GREEN: In commonwealth countries, yes. Capital aid and capital 
projects would be included in the coverage. Mind you, we also contribute to 
the United Nations special fund. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I understand that, for instance, in the case of 
Uganda there was some $60,000 available that has not been used up. Perhaps 
that is the total amount, but could it be tabled for use by way of capital 
assistance or is it confined to technical assistance, bursaries and the like? 

Mr. GREEN: I have no details of an allotment of that kind to Uganda. 
There may have been some specific program but I have not got the details 
here. You could get that information from Mr. Moran. 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): May I ask if South Africa will be eligible for 
Canadian awards under the commonwealth scholarships plan after May, 1961? 

Mr. GREEN: I do not know. 

~~ Mr, Martin (Essex East): It has not been decided? 

Mr. GREEN: The implications in the change of the status of South Africa, 
in so far as it might affect the commonwealth scholarships, have not been 
considered. : 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Mr. Mboya of Ghana told the Canadian people 


over the radio, when he was here in the middle of April, that he would ask 


for assistance in organizing and financing an airlift for African students to 
Canada in the fall of 1961. Was there such a formal request and, if so, was 
there any decision with regard to it? 


Mr. GREEN: Apparently there has been no formal request. 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): There has been no formal request? 
Mr. GREEN: I did have a letter from Mr. Mboya in the last week, thanking 


me for conferring with him here, and in it he mentioned the desirability of ~ 


helping the African students federation. 


Mr. MarTINn (Essex East): Have we any plans similar to the leader grants 
program in the United States, for visits of African leaders to Canada? 


Mr. GREEN: Only under the general hospitality vote of the department. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Could the minister tell us why the course on. 


public administration for African, Asian and, I think, West Indian students 
in Carleton university is to be discontinued? 


Mr.. GREEN: This is a United Nations training program and I would hope > 


that it is not being discontinued. This is the first I have heard of that. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that is the case, that it is to be dis- 


continued. 


Mr. GREEN: Carleton university has been doing excellent work with those 


students. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): My information is that it was to be discon-_ 
tinued. Perhaps, however, there is some misunderstanding in that regard and 


the minister could correct that at some later date. 


Mr. GREEN: We shall certainly check that. They bring civil servants 


under that plan to Carleton, and quite a few have trained there. 


ee ne 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is it the intention of the Prime Minister to 
cept Prime Minister Nkrumah’s invitation to visit Ghana? 
- Mr. GREEN: You will have to ask the Prime Minister that. 
_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is it the intention of the minister to visit Ghana? 
. Mr. GREEN: At the present moment it is very hard for me to get away 
from Ottawa. I was supposed to visit Nigeria, Ghana and Sierra Leone last 
fall but, in view of all the fireworks at the United Nations, I had to cancel 
at trip. 
_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): You would not want to take the members of 
ae external affairs committee along with you to those meetings? 
_ Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): You would want to take them all. 
The CHAIRMAN: As a bodyguard. 
| Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): And leave them there. 
vee McCuEavEe: May I ask what is the principal objection or obstacle 
which has to be overcome in our joining the organization of American states? 
Perhaps part of that objection is to be found in general public opinion in parts 
of Canada. 
_ Mr. Green: Yes, and I have already told the external affairs committee 
aat we are giving Canadians an opportunity to think over this question. It 
would be a big step in Canadian foreign policy and quite a lot of interest 
has been taken in it. As you know, there are strong arguments both ways. 
ome of the Press are on one side and some are on the other. In my judgment, 
is wise to let the Canadian people give a little further thought to the whole 
Biestion. 
_ Miss AITKEN: I want to change the subject. Could the minister bring us” 
right up to date on the recognition of China in the United Nations problem? I 
st want to say that Mr. Philip Noel-Baker° was here last week and spoke 
m the part of China. Then, when he was pinned down about Formosa his 
lea was that a plebiscite should be taken there, letting the people in Formosa 
ecide whether they want to come into the United Nations. 
‘Mr. Green: The quesion of the admission of Communist China to the 
ited Nations has been dealt with on a motion that the subject be not 
iscussed during the whole of the current session. Mind you, in discussing 
lat motion there is quite a wide review of the arguments for and against 
ecepting Red China into the United Nations. What the position would be this 
11, I am not able to say at the moment. This is one of the most important 
estions under consideration in the department and possibly developments in 
vorld affairs in the intervening period will have quite an effect on the final 
nd taken by Canada. 
-As for Formosa, as we know, we frequently overlook the fact that the 
Bi ‘mosan people are entitled to decide what they want to do. I do not think 
V ry many of them want to be taken over by Red China, but that particular 
uestion will have to be given further consideration. There has not been 
ery much discussion about it in the United Nations. Red China, of ‘course, 
t akes a very firm stand that she will not accept recognition and, I think, would 
ot accept membership in the United Nations unless her right to take over, 
mosa was ‘admitted. 
Mr. Vivian: May I ask the minister to refer back to his answer to Mr. 
Cleave’s question? Would it be possible to have some specific, factual in- 
C Be ation Peering membership in O.A.S. and the Sept sie that go with 
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Mr. GREEN: Perhaps we could have a copy of the treaties included in enal 
record, if that would be of any help. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that meet with the approval of the committee? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. / 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What was that proposal? I am afraid I must 
apologize. ‘ 

Mr. GreEN: That we would include a copy of the treaties setting up the 
O.A.S. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I know that Mr. Smith wants to ask some ques- 
tions arising out of my questions, and then I should like to ask some questions 
on O.A.S. . : 

Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): May I ask for a return of information which, 
I think, is not contained in the report of the Department of External Affairs? 
If it is not convenient now, perhaps it could be tabled at a later meeting. T 
should like if we could get the total number of staff members in the depart-_ 
ment and relate that to the increase in the number of posts which Canada 
has entered into in the past year. Fom the figures I have, I am a little concerned | 
that the staff has not been increasing proportionately to the responsibilities" 
which we are assuming in the number of our posts abroad. If I am wrong | in 
that contention perhaps the speakers would show it up. 

Mr. GREEN: We have dpilomatic relations with 16 countries in which cases 
the ambassadors would be resident in another country, and in recent months — 
we have used that system quite extensively. I have a great problem in getting 
money for new missions. They cost, perhaps, $100,000 a year, in addition to 

capital expenses, and therefore it is not always easy to get the funds. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I appreciate that. 

Mr. GREEN: This system of double accreditation means that our ambassa- 
dors have to work very hard, whether that is a good thing or a bad thing 
is a question of opinion. “a 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I appreciate that situation also, but what 
concerns me is how we must relate it to the staff in Ottawa in the External 
Affairs Department. Those of us who have worked with them realize they are 
of excellent quality. Do you think you could do a little better, in terms of 
personnel, to cover the responsibilities you have assumed? You have a number | 
of people attending the sessions of the assembly and a number of people attend-_ 
ing other international meetings. You also have to fill a number of posts where 
there is-no question of accrediting presently constituted ambassadors. There-— 
fore, are you in a position where you are a bit concerned that the current stoi 
should be supplemented, and supplemented at a very early date. 


Mr. Green: I do not think it is that bad. I suppose any minister would 
like to get a larger staff, but there is always the difficulty I mentioned of Pik 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You are not concerned. That is the answer. 


a 


Mr. GREEN: I am always concerned but I should not like the impression 
to go abroad that we are not efficient because we do not have enough personnes 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I was not suggesting that. 


Mr. GREEN: But some people might take that implication from it. 
Mr. Vivian: Do you want a job, Art? erg 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): No, I have a job in the United Nations. 


Mr. GREEN: We have about 300 applying each year and we take in from 
15 to 25. The standard of examinations is very high and here again, of course, 
there is a regular personnel provision made by the treasury board and, in 
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numbers we have to convince the treasury boar 

‘tin kno 1 at is not always easy. I think that, with so ees ane ae 

ning in existence and with the necessity for Canada to have contacts with 
ros se new nations, if we are to do the job that this country can do in 

affairs, we must be prepared to extend the department and keep its 
very high. 

re MITH (Calgary South): That is the answer I had hoped to get at the 

ings 


STINSON: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the minister could say whether or 
department is considering giving additional credits or additional 


ee or a doctor of philosophy degree, to the end that more people entering 
e ce will have higher academic qualifications. 
GREEN: You mean a Ph.D should get a higher salary than an M.A.? 


asa PhD. ~ 
Mir. MARTIN (Essex East): Have you any prize fighters in mind? 


fe rence, but there is no difference in salary. 
STINSON: Does the minister not think that some very. good people, 
y high academic qualifications, are being lost to the department because 


cent examinations had their masters degree or higher academic 
alifications? 

fr. ROBERTSON: I could not give you the statistics. 

StTInson: Could you give me a rough idea? 


etion of their undergraduate work. The remainder would have had 
her graduate work in Canada or abroad, often leading to an advanced 
>. I ost have their M.A., and there are quite a number coming in with a 
ate. which we would rather build into our expectations of candidates. 
ve a; must say that we do have to compete for that type of candidate. 
GREEN: We are getting competition from the universities, now that 
have raised their salaries; also, we get competition from the Department 
de and Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a supplementary question, Mr. McGee? 


ICGEE: Yes, I have a supplementary question. 
king of these higher degrees, I understand that no one is recruited 


thirty. 


ir. Mi EE: Is there any danger that that age limit might preclude some-_ 
t ha: een embarking on an extensive program of study and would not 
itun i] after he reached the age of 31 years? Are you concerned about 
ibility of losing people of that nature? ety 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, you probably do, from time to time, lose a pretty 
well-qualified candidate. However, that is a consequence of having any age 
limit, and the policy of recruiting people between a fairly narrow age band 
is, I think, a good one. Actually, our age limit is a good deal higher than the 
requirements for initial entrance into the British or American foreign service. 
The British foreign service takes them from 23 to 27, and the American foreign 
service takes them at an age younger than that. It would be very difficult for 
us to make exceptions. However, we have accepted applicants who passed the 
examinations, and they have been given an interim leave of absence to com- 
plete their academic work. The department has been fairly flexible in that 
respect. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you think that a student from the University 
of British Columbia would be given a preference? 

Mr. GREEN: Quite a few of them are successful, although not as many as 
I would like to see. 

Mr. Stinson: Since we still are dealing with this staff question, to what 
extent does the department contemplate giving the foreign service officers 
opportunities to spend a year or two in further graduate work, say after the 
completion of five or ten years in the service? I ask this question because 
I know that much attention is paid to the training of officers while in 
diplomatic posts abroad, and here in Ottawa. I think that a return to the 
university environment and full-time study in a speciality would be an 
advantage, in some cases. 

Mr. GREEN: Where it is possible, and taking into consideration the work 
in the department, educational leave is given up to a period of one year. For 
instance, at the present time, the former head of our Far Eastern division, 
Mr. Collins, is taking a course at Harvard University, Then, in addition, we 
can send foreign service officers to the Imperial Defence College in London | 
and to the National Defence College at Kingston. This provides very useful 
training. In addition to that, there are certain specialized language courses. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Martin? : 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): My question does not concern staff, Mr. 
Chairman. > 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions in regard to staff? 

Mr. McGrE: Reverting to this question of age limit, I have heard it said 
that there is a certain cloister attitude in the department, and it is alleged 
that this is partly due to the fact that people are brought in at an early age, 
and brought up through the department. I have heard it argued that the staff, 
in general, might lose some of its broad perspective, due to the fact that they 
are bringing into the service some persons who are experienced not just in: 
the university community, but in business life-—business life abroad, and 
that sort of thing. I am wondering if this has not caused some consideration 
to be given to making exceptions in connection with this age bracket. Are 
there, in fact, any exceptions to this? : 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, some three or four years ago the department did 
establish a special competition under the civil service commission for candidates 
who might come in—I think it concerned F.S.O. grades 5 and 6, and some 
grade 3. You had the ordinary age limit lifted in that case. I think we 
recruited six or seven people with varied and special experience, some with | 
experience in various international agencies, and some with business experience 
in professional life. I think we obtained some useful recruits in that program. 


It is not an easy problem to absorb people at that stage into a fully rotational 
and integrated service, 4 


~ 


d 


artment there to your department, or does the barrier of 31 apply to 
fers into the department, as well? 


g ago, which made reference to the fact that some of our staff were being 
nt to a school in Europe for the promotion of satisfactory intercourse between 
lomats. Could the Secretary of State explain that? 
rr. GREEN: This is a conference on diplomatic immunities; it has nothing 
with training people to be diplomats. 


‘Mr. GREEN: To work out universal rules as to the privileges and immunities 
ople in the diplomatic service. 
r. HERRIDGE: How many did we send there; also, what was expended 
Mr. RoBerTSON: Unless there is some misunderstanding, the minister is 
Tring to a United Nations diplomatic conference held in Vienna last month, 
esulate an international code, defining the status of diplomats. 
fr. GREEN: It concerns the question of property rights, the rights to pro- 
ion in the country to which they are accredited, and all that type of 
i } ; 
Mr. McGee: Could we have an estimate as to what would be the average 
nual deficit incurred by an ambassador appointed abroad? I ask this question 
because it is common knowledge in most of the major countries of the world, 
that one has to be able to afford to be an ambassador, and I am wondering 
% ou could give a rough estimate as to how much more above his salary and 
allowances it costs an individual to occupy that position? 


, and I asked the same question yesterday. I asked if it was con- 
vably possible to have the department officials who are concerned with 
; particular field appear before us. The under-secretary has stated that 
is now, and continuously has been, a study made of the allowances of 
reign service officers. I think that it might be useful if we could examine 


ich they serve in relation to their salary and, of course, their expenses. 
ure this would satisfy Mr. McGee, and it would answer my earlier 


GREEN: I would be glad to have one of the officers explain that situa- 
wever, I would not like anyone to get the idea that these ambassadors 


McGEE: I might say that I have based my question on information 
thave gathered from a number of articles written on this subject in the 
States and Canada and, particularly in view of the recent and new 
intments in the American administration. 

Mr. GREEN: The Americans may operate at a deficit, but we are not 
1 to be doing that. 
CuHamrmaAN: Although I probably should not interrupt the proceedings 
nmittee, I am of the opinion that the type of questions which now are 
ed do not relate actually to policy and that they could be answered 
me of the items of the department’s estimates. 
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The minister is only with us for three days, and then he will be away until 
the 25th. I would hope that we could pretty well complete our questions to 
him in so far as it concerns policy. I think we should devote more thought to. 
the over-all policy than these fine details. 

Have you a question, Mr. Crestohl? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: In connection with the question of policy, there was talk 
some time ago of possibly creating in Canada, in conjunction with the univer- 
sities, a school or faculty which would train foreign diplomats. Has there been 
any progress made in recent years in that regard? 

Mr. Green: No, Mr. Crestohl. The thinking of the department is that 
the applicants for positions in the foreign service are wiser to take general 
training at a university. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Subject, of course, to the examinations which are held 
from time to time. - 

Mr. GREEN: Yes. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I think the conversation was that some years ago there 
was a school in France which specialized in training people for the diplomatic — 
service, and whether we were in any way availing ourselves of such courses, 
or have given some encouragement to creating such at one or two of the 
leading Canadian universities, which could be helpful in that regard. 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. Crestohl, we have not felt that that was necessary in- 
Canada. From my limited experience in the department, I would think that” 
it is of some value to a young man to have broad training. As one of the — 
members of the committee suggested, we do not want to get the department ~ 
officials cloistered. I think a broad preliminary training is very beneficial. 
After all, they are not a class apart, having to do business with members of © 
parliament, and all sorts of other queer people. I think the broad eine is 
better. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Could the minister inform the committee whether or not. fs. 
there is such a course of training in other countries, such as in France? 

Mr. GREEN: There is in France. However, may I say that I do not think 
that any other foreign service is better than the Canadian. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now Mr. Martin has been waiting patiently to ask some- 
thing in connection with China. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): My questions did not concern this phase of it, 
unless you want to come back to China. 


Mr. Stinson: Mr. Chairman, I have one final question, if I might put it, yt 
on the question of training. If I might respectfully say so, it seems to me that 
the department might give consideration to training our foreign service officers — 
to a greater extent in specialties. I am wondering if the department is consider- 
ing studying the matter of keeping a large number of our foreign service of- 
ficers in one field throughout their career in the service of the department. In’ 
the past, I think there has been a tendency to move the foreign service officer 
around to various assignments throughout his career, and in this way a man 
could serve in five or six different posts during that time. Is the department 
considering the possible advantages of training people in specialized work to 
the end that they will spend most of their careers in one field of the depart- 
ment’s activity at home and abroad? E: 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Stinson, this is a question which I have been arguing with 
the department ever since I became a minister. For example, we have an 
officer who speaks Spanish, and that is very good in the case of Latin America: 
then we send him to Vietnam, or some other place. The reply given to me 
was that it is much better to give them all-round training, and I really think 
that is correct. It is better to build your officers up so that they have training 
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various fields rather than putting them into different A 

\ ‘ ) : compartment 

not ae the man from Latin America go to Europe, or the eee Rae ae 
go-to Africa, and so on. I think the department is correct i i i 
these officers as all-round men. sion atures Ee oF 
_ Mr. Strnson: Is not the criterion the service they ar 
wf the world rather than the training they receive in a 
ourse of their service? — 


Ge Mr. GREEN: Well, that is a debatable point, and one cannot lay down any 
ard and fast rule. However, the present system is getting very good results. 
iImeant it when I said that I thought we had as good a foreign service as any 
ountry. 
per. SMITH (Calgary South): It is equally true that the experience that 
ey may gain in the Middle East could be put to effective use in other parts 
the world. The world nowadays is so small and, with all its complexities, the 
ll-round experience they have is of advantage to them. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Martin? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not, Mr. Chairman, but Mr. Stinson’s 
‘Temarks do prompt a question. I am wondering if, in some division of the 
‘department—for instance, in the legal division—there has not been a mis- 
e in too much mobility, particularly in the head of that department over 
e years. The heads of that department have all been very able men, but, 
> instance, Mr. John Reid was the head of the legal division for a long 
iod, and, according to my recollection, that was his main function. He 
quired a specialization and a knowledge there which made him extremely 
inent in that field, so much so that he was accepted by othér member 
fates for membership on the International Court of Justice. However, after 
. Reid, we seemed to have had a whole series of very able men. They 
re never kept in that position long enough to establish the kind of spe- 
‘cialization which is necessary and, in view of this, I am wondering if the 
ainister has any views in that regard. 
_. Mr. Ropertson: I think the argument for continuity is perhaps the 
trongest one, and particularly, perhaps, in the legal division. To correct the 
ecord, we have had only two legal advisors over the last dozen years since 
. Reid was elected to the Court. 
: Mr. Martin: Mr. Wershof and Mr. Cadieux both became eminent, but 
fore that there was Mr. Hopkins. 
_ Mr. Rospertson: He was acting legal adviser. Mr. Wershof was legal adviser 
five or six years, perhaps seven. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Then he was transferred to a diplomatic post. 
Mr. Green: Mr. Cadieux has been promoted. He is now deputy under- 
etary. 
: Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would not talk about them because they 
: all first rate men, but it seems to me that in the legal division there 
' special reason for continuity of service, and I think in most of the foreign 
2s the legal division head is generally a man who specializes in that field 
st throughout his whole diplomatic career. 
‘Mr. Rosertson: I think we have in our legal division, which is particu- 
- vulnerable to the hazards of rotation, two non-rotational legal officers 
expect to be permanently stationed and to work with the division in 
awa. We recognize the importance of having a balance without separating 
gal division administratively from the service as a whole. 


e to give to the nations 
broad way during the 
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Mr. McGee: Do you not think that Mr. Martin’s indispensable man 
theory was dispelled in 1957? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. McGee is talking now about secondary 
things. 

Mr. NESBITT: In practice does it not work out that people in the depart- 
ment receive a rather broad general training and when people have certain 
specialized knowledge and information on a sort of ad hoc basis, that special 
knowledge they have is used, in fact, in the department. 

Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if the department has at any time engaged the 
services of negro Canadians for service in new African countries, or if it 
contemplates such action? I think there is quite a strong feeling in the negro 
community in Canada that often white men do not think the same way as | 
some of the coloured people, and perhaps we could do ourselves and the | 
world at large a considerable service by giving some of these people from 
our country an opportunity to serve abroad and act as emissaries and ambas-— 
sadors in the large sense, and this would bring very beneficial results. _ 

Mr. GREEN: We have had no such applicants for service in the depart-— 
ment. Last year I suggested to Mr. Williams, who is the head of an organiza-— 
tion in Toronto, that he should try to get some young men to apply, but — 
as yet there have been no applications. I agree that they could do yin! q 
good work and be very helpful to the department. a 

Mr. HELLYER: You mentioned Mr. William’s name. I understand that he, : 
himself, for instance, would almost give his right arm to have an ORPOL Tan ; 
to serve the deparinent in virtually any capacity. 3 


Mr. Green: He would have to qualify, as any other person would. We 
would not want to let down the qualifications. “ 


Mr. HELLYER: When you say “let down the qualifications”, do you think — 
that sometimes in cases of semi- qualification it is possible to take all the factors: 
into consideration? For example, in this case, do you not think there would be 
sufficient positive factors involved in obtainine the services of people who - 
might not have the same academic qualifications as other foreign service 
officers but sufficient positive factors to compensate in some respects for the 
lack of formal training? 


Mr. GREEN: No. All those factors are taken into consideration when ane 
plications are received, but I do not think it would be wise to set two 
standards. s 

.Mr. Vivian: There have been some questions asked about training pro- z 
grams, and I would like to ask a question, which could be answered now or 
later, as to what provisions there are in the department for foreign service | 
jticers coming back from abroad to refresh themselves on the Canadian 
scene outside Ottawa? ce 

Mr. GREEN: They have a regular practice in the department of bringing 
back officers so that they may serve in Ottawa for a period. : 

Mr. Vivian: I mean outside Ottawa. 

Mr. GREEN: We do not have posts outside Ottawa. 

Mr, Vivian: I mean places where they could learn something about 
Canada. 4 

Mr. GREEN: When these officers come back, in normal cases they would 
stay here for a matter of two years, so they have a good opportunity to be- | 
come acquainted again with Canada. q 

Mr. VIVIAN: There is nothing specifically laid down outside Ottawa? 


Mr. GREEN: No, there is nothing we could do outside Ottawa, unless Ne 7 
were to travel all over the country. 4 
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N (Essex East): There are two areas in which I would like to 
_ One point was raised by Miss Aitken with regard to Canada’s 
to the Chinese People’s Republic. I gather from what the min- 
a few moments ago that the government is giving some active con- 
to this problem, and that we may be moving in a direction con- 
® - advanced from that taken by the government through the Prime 
ister. two years ago, when he said that Canadian acceptance of communist 
_in the United Nations would depend upon the expiation by her of her 
lich were contrary to the charter of the United Nations. Do I under- 
iow that we have changed our position and that we are giving con- 
on on altogether other grounds? 


‘MV r. GREEN: The Prime Minister’s position has ben a great deal broader 
an that. That may have been one of the positions of which he spoke, but 
‘position and the position of the government has been much wider and 
roader than that. 

. Martin (Essex East): Since that time? 


Gi GREEN: I think it was at that time, too. I think you are quoting just one 
of his statement. These problems never stand still. 


Martin (Essex East): I appreciate that. 


GREEN: These positions change from month to month and from year 
As I say, at the present time this is one of the problems giving us 
est concern. 

Martin (Essex East): On the question of expiation, I am not aware 
‘circumstances changing that would warrant our taking the position 
h 1a has expiated, to use the context of the Prime Minister, for viola- 
inst the charter. The situation regarding that has not improved and 
r considerations that the government has in mind are, in is judgment, 
rwhelming in urging it at least to evolve in a different position? 
GREEN: I would not agree to go into details like that, Mr. Martin. 


Martin (Essex East): May I approach the question differently? This 
or rather last night, the Minister of Agriculture was asked on the 
Broadcasting Corporation if the recent deal between Canada and 
th regard to the purchase of wheat was a forerunner of recognition, 
Minister of Agriculture said that that was a matter on which he 
want to comment, that that question should be addressed to the 
of State for External Affairs or to the Prime Minister. 
Thile I was not one of the interrogators on the C.B.C., I take advantage 
1 opportunity to ask the Secretary of State for External Affairs if he 
is this very fortunate and happy deal for the Canadian wheat farmers 
anada—as the Minister of Agriculture said so modestly—as the 
to recognition of China or to our consent to her joining the 
‘ions? eee 
EEN: I do not know whether that would be considered as expiation 


“Martin (Essex East): Do I take it that there is no connection between 
ur rcial transaction and the political judgment? Sy 

3 EN: All the questions are inter-related. You cannot just divide 
id say one question is of importance and another is not, ape so on. 
king at the whole picture, and on the basis of that our decision 
, but as yet I am not in any position to announce a decision. 
RTIN (Essex East): So that that transaction would be part a 
1 which would be borne in mind in the decision ultimately reached? 


Rae 
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Mr. HELLYER: All of the edges are a little fuzzy. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): We are all aware of certain published 
reports of the Chinese communist government which define a formula for 
subsequent admission to the United Nations, which is that they insist on 
taking over Formosa. I wonder if we have anything other than government 
reports, if there is anything other than the governmental statement of which 
you are aware. | 
Mr. GREEN: From time to time there have been statements of the foreign 
minister of Red China. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Stating that this is a condition of admission? 
Mr. GREEN: Yes, there is no question that this is the stand they take. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Have we had discussions with the United 
States recently with regard to the admission of the Chinese People’s Republic’ 
to the United Nations or in connection with the September 7 assembly? 
Mr. GREEN: Not specifically. We discuss many issues with the United 
States and also with various other governments, but there has been no set 
conference on this particular question. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): What is our position with regard to the proposal 
at the United Nations that there should be a discussion of the problem? In 
other words, what is our attitude towards the traditional American policy for a 
moratorium of the question? : 
Mr. Green: In my judgment there has been a discussion each year durines 
the debate on the moratorium. I do not believe that there would be a very 
different type of discussion if the debate were on the actual issue of whether 
or not Red China should be admitted. 
Mr. HELLYER: Do we take it from that that if a large number of nations 
chose to have it discussed in a manner different from the way it has been dis-— 
cussed before—the discussion on the moratorium—there would be no change? 
Mr. Green: I think there would be more nations voting against the admis- 
sion of Red China in a debate on that actual question of whether or not she 
should be admitted than have voted against putting a moratorium on the 
discussion. a 
Mr. HELLYER: Do I understand the minister to say the Canadian position 
is that we would not support any move to allow an open discussion as distinct 
from the discussion on continuing the moratorium? 
Mr. Nesspitt: The discussion goes on, anyway. 
Mr. GREEN: The whole problem is under discussion. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): What is our position now, in view of the fact 
that you have said the moratorium did not preclude discussion? Our position 
now, at any rate, would be that we would be in favour of a discussion of this 
matter? 

Mr. GREEN: I did not say that at all. You are putting words into my mouthi 
You are trying to make me agree with the Liberal policy adopted at your con- 
vention here in January, and quite frankly I do not think it is very much 
different from the policy you had before your convention, although it might 
look a little improved. 


Mr..HELLYER: Is it much different from the government policy? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am inclined to think that the minister wil 
agree that on this subject one would not want to introduce such mundane mat. 


Br vir: GREEN: I have told you the position several times, Mr. Martin. The 

sition is that we are considering this whole problem and are not yet in a 

sition to announce our decision. 

a Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is clearcut. I just wanted to make sure. 
ou cannot say that I have not done my best. 


i “The CHarrman: Shall we pass to some other subject? 
| 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know that we have disposed of this. 
_ Mr. Green: We have just disposed of you. 


. Mr. Martin (Essex East): Disposition of me will not settle the problem. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I suppose it is fair to use the words addressed to the member 
Essex East—“the government is considering this question in the light of all 
the circumstances’’. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): In accordance with the government’s tradi- 
nal attitude, the government will receive, and also the Secretary of State 
or External Affairs, the strongest support, because of the attitude taken by 
: Liberal party. I always accuse myself of being the government’s strongest 
pporter on foreign policy, and I can only conclude that he is thinking of 
something or that something has already been offered. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): It sounds like envy to me. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is partly envy. 

Could I ask the minister another question on another subject? On the 
estion of the organization of American states, the membership of Canada 
th regard to that organization, the minister has told someone earlier in our 
oceedings—I forget who it is—that he was personally of the view that we 
should give sympathetic consideration to participation in the organization of 
erican states. 

Mr. Green: I did not say that at all. I said that I was still of the view 
t the Canadian people should be given some time to consider what the best 
olicy for our country would be. 

' Mr. Martin (Essex East): That being the case, does the minister revoke 
he position he took last year when he said he thought we should take a step 
ward to join the O.A.S.? 

_ Mr. Green: I do not think you can find that statement. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Perhaps you will look it up? While I am looking 
- up, the minister said in 1943, speaking as a private member of the house— 
d I do not quarrel with the position he took then nor with what I think 
the position he took last year—I have it here. I am more efficient than I 


rted on page 6375 of Hansard said: a 
—it might be that the time has now come for Canada to join this 
western hemisphere organization. 


Mr. Green: What were the first three words? 

Mr. Marvin (Essex East): 1 think it would be a step forward. Is that the 
ion of the minister now? I am sincere when I say that—I am no nae 
embarrass you. I am trying to understand what the real position ed 
ister can have private views and he might find it difficult to circu 
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men like the Minister of Finance, and consequently what becomes the private 
view is to take the second place. But really it is difficult to understand the 
government’s position on this. The Prime Minister went to Mexico, and great 
expectations were created in the minds of the Mexican people on the occasion 
of that friendly visit. The Secretary of State for External Affairs peregrinated 
into South America with great success, and also gave the impression there 
that Canada was giving sympathetic consideration to this problem. And then the 
minister said last year—and I will repeat it—that he thought it would be a 
step forward if we were to joint this organization. Now the minister takes 
the position that this is a matter on which the Canadian people must be 
allowed to express their view. How long does the minister think that the 
Canadian people must have to give an expression of their view before the 
government will make up its mind on this important matter? F 


Mr. GREEN: It is quite a change for them to be given an opportunity. They 
did not have it for 22 years. Sa 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Assuming that is the case—of course I would 
not agree with it—would the minister mind saying how long he thinks it would. 
take, because usually in matters of foreign policy the government takes a fica 
position and it takes its chances in parliament—although I admit the chances 
this government is taking in parliament are not very great, because of its great 
and overwhelming present support—but how long does the government have 
to wait before public opinion will give an indication of its intention or desire? 

Mr. GREEN: I became very interested in this question when I attended the 
United Nations in the fall of 1959. I decided at that time that we could be on 
far more friendly terms with Latin American countries and also that their 
friendship was of great value to us because, with so many new nations joining 
the United Nations, it is important that Canada should have all possible support; 
otherwise we cannot get our ideas accepted. It also seemed to me that here 
was one field in which the relations should be improved, and we have made 
quite a few moves to bring about that result, I think with considerable success. 
We now have diplomatic relations with all but two of the Latin American 
countries, and eventually we will have relations with them—these two are in 
Central America; and the visits have of course helped; they were designed 
to promote good relations. f 

In Washington we have one of our officers whose main job is is keep in 
touch with the Latin American embassies and to advise us of Latin American 
views. We are planning to put a more senior officer on that particular work 
in Washington, possibly one of the men who is now a Canadian ambassador 
in Latin America. In the United Nations we are now working very closely 
with these Latin American countries. Naturally the question of whether or 
not Canada should join the western hemisphere organization is an importail 
factor in this whole situation, but in my judgment the Canadian people have 
simply not paid much attention to that question down through the years. At 
one time we would not have been welcome in the organization. a 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): During the war. 


Mr. GREEN: Now everyone would like us to joint it; the Latin American 
countries, the United States and the United Kingdom would like to see us 
join. The whole world picture has changed a great deal. But it is not a problem 
which you can decide in a hurry. I think it merits consideration by the 
members of parliament and by the Canadian people. There are, as you know, 
some papers, for example, that are very strongly opposed to it; others are 
very strongly in favour of it, and sufficient thought has not been given to 
the question to make it wise for the government to decide. R 

I am not yet in a position to announce any policy. I am only one memt 
of the cabinet—it would have to be a cabinet decision. In the meantime, Ta 
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that we are making no mistake in trying to build up friendly 
wi all the Latin American states. They have a great deal in com- 
w th us; they are very much interested in Canada and very friendly to 
h was a very good field in which to build good relations. 
Mind you, we will do the same thing in every other area of the world 
he e we think it is possible. It is for that reason, with the same approach 
at: we have had Mr. Asselin and the other parliamentary observers from 
ec province, regardless of party, making a special effort at the recent 
nited Nations session to build up good relations with the French-speaking 
ates of Africa. I think Canada has to get the friendship and support of as 
al 7 countries as possible if she wants to exercise influence in world affairs. 
_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I call the minister’s attention, when he is 
Iking about public opinion being a necessary condition as a precedent to the 
mulation of government policy, to the fact that he might note with interest 
itude taken by the Leader of the Opposition the other day expressed 
a statement that the time will come when Canada should give sympahetic 
sideration to joining the organization of American states. I suggest to the 
ter that this attitude that we have to wait for greater expression of opinion 
w departure in the formulation of foreign policy and one that, under 
circumstances, could be regarded as dilatory and dangerous because, for 
tance, we did not wait for a plebiscite on NATO or as to whether or not 
1ould join SEATO. It seems to me that those are decisions a government 
s to take in accordance with its appreciation of all the facts, all of them 
ng open to the public. However, the minister has taken his position. 


- GREEN: I did not say anything about a plebiscite. You will know, Mr. 
tin, that all the prime ministers of Canada—certainly Mr. Mackenzie King 
/no exception—have waited sometimes for a very long time before making 
lecision on policy. I doubt that speed can be expected or should be expected 
| issues of this kind. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: Can the minister say how he proposes that the consensus 
e Canadian public will be taken? He has rejected the possibility of 
te or referendum? Does he propose that it be done by canvassing news- 
ditorials, talking Gallup polls or just by listening to the grass? 
GREEN: This will not be a case of “conscription if necessary but not 
rily conscription”. 

‘HELLYER: But something rather close to it in a different context. 


MACQUARRIE: I was going to preface my question by saying that I 
nk it is clear that under the minister’s leadership we have developed closer 

b ter relations with Latin America than ever before; but I was wonder- 
e has sensed in his statement in the last session any expression of Cana- 
inion which would lead him to believe that our populace is more kind 
this move? The Gallup poll taken a decade ago indicated 80 per cent of the 
ple of Canada did not know what the Pan American union was. In the light 
the events in the Caribbean, the people are more familiar with what itis: 
er if he sees a greater awareness of the area and any deepening of 
mong Canadian people that closer relationship with this hemispheric 
ion would be in the Canadian interests? I am sure his speech last year 


yu parts: of Canada, especially among university groups. 

r GREEN: I believe there is a much greater awareness of the problem 
1d that has been increased by the troubles in Cuba. The trouble in 
so far as they affect the question of Canada joining the organization 
states, has had a bearing on it. Some people say it proves that we 
n the OAS, that we should have nothing to do with it; others 


say it proves that we should get in and help straighten things out. I think it has | 
been quite a complicating factor in this whole question. 

Mr. MacquarrRiE: At least people are more aware of the Se and that is a - 
first step. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think Mr. Macquarrie, with his love for 
historic objectivity, would want to leave on the record unchallenged the state- 
ment he made that Latin American relations now are better than they were 
before. There is no advantage in this. The relations between Canada and Latin 
America have always been most harmonious, and that is the way a historian 
of Mr. Macquarrie’s eminence would want to stay on the record. 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. Macquarrie is quite right. The relations between Canada 
and Latin America are certainly much closer now than they were two years — 
ago. For example, a foreign minister had never visited any Latin American 
country officially, except Brazil, until I went to Latin American a year ago 
this month. The whole relationship is much closer, as is apparent to anyone | 
who has been at the United Nations during the last session. You need only 
ask the Latin American ambassadors here in Ottawa. | 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is not the way Mr. Smith reports to me. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like to know which Mr. Smith he is 
referring to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MacquarriE: I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I base my observa- 
tion on the most sound and completely objective criteria, the sentiments ex-— 
pressed by the Latin Americans I meet. a. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Doctor BellaUndy told me that the Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs was a very fine man. . 

Mr. GREEN: So is Doctor BellaUndy. 

Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): You have very few reservations personally, © 
I gather, about joining O.A.S.? 3 

Mr. GREEN: I think I have fewer reservations than some other Canadians. 4 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Would it be correct to say that the minister, on one occa=— 
sion, said that joining the organization of American states would be a step 
forward? Would it be correct to say you view that after the fashion that most — 
of us would consider going to heaven is a step forward, but we are trying to 
delay it as much as possible? 


a 


Mr. NEssBITT: No one is really sure where they are going. That is the point. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Will you give Mr. Herridge whatever he i 
after, forthwith? 

Mr. GREEN: I do not know how Mr. Herridge’s getting into heaven comes 
into this. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): He is a great protagonist. Whenever he rises in 
the house he looks as if he could. He glares at me all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now proceed to Iceland—or Ireland? 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): The other day in the house the minister an- 
nounced the appointment of a Canadian mission, with embassy status, t 
Iraq. Would the minister care to say how he views the situation in the Middle 
East today, and the role that Canada is playing or can play in that sporadicall 
difficult area? : 

Mr. GREEN: We have not established a mission in Iraq. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I mean our man in Beirut. 


ow u 
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og Mr. GREEN: We have accredited our ambassador in the Lebanon to Iraq. 
The situation in the middle east is always quite close to being very serious. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Would the minister mind speaking a little louder? 

Be Mr. GREEN: The situation in the Middle East is always potentially very 
erious though, at the moment, the tension seems to have diminished some- 
that. We have had very friendly discussions with Iraq and with Jordan; in 
act, with all the countries in that area. You might be interested to know that 
iss Margaret Meagher, our ambassador to Israel, is being accredited to 
prus as the first Canadian high commissioner there. 

‘Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Are we reciprocating? Are we accredited a 
Cyprian ambassador to Canada? 

_ Mr. GREEN: Yes. I think that probably the permanent representative to 
e United Nations will be accredited. 

_ Mr. Herrince: Is Miss Meagher the only external affairs officer who is an 
umbassador and a high commissioner at the same time? 

_ Mr. GREEN: Yes. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): We now have missions in Lebanon, in the 
Jnited Arab Republic and in Iraq. 

_ Mr. Green: I was wrong in my last answer. The high commissioner in 
Malaya is also ambassador to Burma. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We now have three missions in Iraq, the United 
ab Republic and the Lebanon. 

Mr. GREEN: And in Iran, Turkey, Israel, and Cyprus. 

_ Mr. Martin (Essex East):Of course, Israel. 

Mr. GREEN: And shortly in the Sudan. We are accrediting our ambassador 
Cairo to Khartoum as well. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Ben-Gurion, the Prime Minister of Israel, 
veral times since January has expressed the view that he is ready at any 
ae, without any conditions, to sit down and discuss Israeli United Arab 
public relations. Does the minister feel there is anything Canada can do to 
g such a meeting about, in accordance with the wishes of the Prime 
flinister of Israel, towards the alleviation of the problem between the two 
countries? 

Mr. GREEN: We are continually doing everything we possibly can to get 
he difficulties in the Middle East settled. As you know, Canada has played a 
ry active part there with troops in the United Nations emergency force and 
representatives on the truce boundary commission. This is a very difficult 
lem. 

Mr. HELLyeR: Has there been any real progress made recently in respect 
refugees? 
Mr. Green: One very prominent feature has been the establishment of 
nical schools for the training of the young people in the refugee camps. 
t has been done under the high commissioner for refugees. He took the 
“money which we donated and used it for the construction of two schools of 
kind, and that sort of movement is about the most hopeful change that 
taken place. a4 

Mr. HELLYER: What do they do after they get the technical frainiee 
Mr. Green: They have been getting employment in the countries in which 
7 are refugees. 9 
Mr. HeLLyer: Then there are opportunities for them to leave the safelo 
Mr. Green: Yes. The problem is not with the trained people, it is with 
untrained. 
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Mr. HEerRIpDGE: What are their numbers now, approximately? 
Mr. GREEN: Mr. Smith was on that committee at the United Nations. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The number is slightly over one million, 
and Doctor Davidson’s report to us said the countries were well able to absorb 
any of the trainees coming out of these schools, and would be able to do so 
for some time. | 
_Mr. CrRESTOHL: Have there been any overt acts on the part of Canada and 
Canadian diplomats to implement the suggestion that was made by Mr. Martin 
a few moments ago? 


Mr. GREEN: I do not think “overt acts” is an apt description of what, 
Canada could do. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Have any steps been taken, apart from academic discussions’ 

Mr. GREEN: In various negotiations and contacts we are doing the best 
we can to work out some agreement. ; Zz 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Without going into details, the minister is now 
saying that, consistent with the realization of that objective, we are taking 
whatever steps the Canadian government believes can safely be taken to bring 
about an understanding of that position? Se fp a 

Mr. GREEN: That is correct and, by the way, Mr. Smith has done an 
excellent job on the special political committee during the last session of th 
general assembly. That is the committee which deals with such matters. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Arnold Smith? 

Mr. GREEN: No. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I know it is the Mr. Smith who is sittin; 
beside me. 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Arnold Smith has done excellent work as our ambassador 
in Cairo. oe 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Talking about Mr. Arnold Smith, it seems to m 
that what Mr. Smith did towards the end of his period in Cairo is a practic 
that others could well follow. He went to Iraq, for instance, and I have ofter 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Smith was given a watching brief in Iraq, but the othe’ 
ambassadors travel as well in areas surrounding the countries to which they 
are sent. ; “7 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): In Asia, for instance, do our ambassadors go to 
any countries other than the countries to which they are accredited? ee 
Mr. GREEN: Mr. Menzies goes from Malaya to Burma. Mr. Menzies, who 
is our high commissioner in Malaya, also goes to Cambodia and Vietnam. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): As high commissioner? 


Mr. GREEN: No. We should also like to have representation of some kind 
in Thailand. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Where 5 4 

Mr. GREEN: Thailand. But, as you well know, the main work of these 
ambassadors is in the countries to which they are accredited. : 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I heard what Mr. Robertson said but I thi 
that, a man in Cairo could serve his immediate post better if he has a wide 
experience of some of the other countries, particularly Iraq and Jordan. 

Mr. Green: That is correct. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: On what basis are these appointments made? Is it a com- 
mittee, or who decides where the various representatives will go? 
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EN: The department recommends where these men should £0 
appointments are subject to cabinet approval. 
RRIDGE: You say the department. That is a rather ambiguous term. 
REEN: The Department of External Affairs. 

. HERRIDGE: Without being personal, who in the department? 


Mr. GREEN: In the first place it is the responsibility of the assistant 
der secretary in charge of administration, who is Mr. Gill. There are four 
si ant under secretaries and then, above those four, there is the deputy 
ider secretary Mr. Cadieux, and then the under secretary, Mr. Robertson. 

1 it comes to the minister and I have to get clearance from the cabinet. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if I may turn to another area— 
elations with our closest neighbour, the United States. We are often 
clined to take this relationship for granted. We have set up two very 
ellent bodies—Canadian-United States relations and the parliamentary 
tee which is composed of members of parliament and members of the 
nited States congress. Those of us who have served on that parliamentary 
ttee get a very fast, but comprehensive, briefing prior to our discus- 
with our American colleagues. For my part I have felt there are times 
we might have started our training or briefing a little earlier, in that 
of the American congressmen are specialists in their particular fields. 
Nov while I insist our training is excellent over the period which it takes, 
would hope it could start earlier so that, in their briefing the Canadian 
mtatives could acquire a little broader knowledge of the variety of 
n government. If possible, I should like to see the agenda for these 
advanced so that we could have more understanding of the topics 
ill come up for discussion. 
Secondly, though I recognize the different constitutions of the two gov- 
ents, I have often wondered could the results of these discussions be 
n more value. In the United States the reports of these discussions are 
‘sometimes they raise a great deal of discussion and later a summary 
d. Is there any way in which we can improve the efficiency of the 
ntary committee in so far as the Canadian side is concerned? 
I GREEN: The work of that committee comes under the Speakers. It 
not come under the Department of External Affairs at all. We are very 
help out, but we are not responsible for organizing these meetings. 
add that I was a little bit surprised to learn there was supposed to 
er meeting this month. 
Martin (Essex East): In June. 
REEN: I was surprised at that, since you had the last meeting in 
r. J think there is such a thing as having these too frequently and 
‘ly together. If you do not look out, you will spoil the whole idea 
it is not supposed to be a committee for continuous consulting. I 
od it was to meet every six months but, apparently, you are all 


Martin (Essex East): And Florida. 

‘REEN: Florida? : 
[ARTIN (Essex East): We are going to see important military instal- 
f De REEN: I merely suggest that if these meetings are run too closely 
hey may finally lose their value. : 
ITH (Calgary South): They have to be more important than just 
fields they cover are very broad and comprehensive. 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Green has raised a question in which I was very in- 
terested. I am very surprised when this committee, which deals with external 
affairs and related problems, comes under the Speaker, and I wonder why it 
does not come under the Department of External Affairs. We have to depend 
a great deal on external affairs personnel at these meetings, and I agree with 
Mr. Green that they can be too frequent. I thought the meetings would be 
alternate, once a year in the United States and once a year in Canada, following 
that pattern. I think you can undo the benefit of the committee by too many 
meetings. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is Mr. Herridge again supporting Mr. 
Green. I want to explain that these are supposed to be meetings of congressional 
and parliamentary bodies and, while we would welcome the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs to our meetings, we do not want him to dominate them. 
We, as members of parliament, want an opportunity to confer with our opposite 
numbers in the United States. That is the reason why the Speaker of the 
house has the responsibility. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I think we can overdo it. A meeting in each country once 
a year might be sufficient. 

Mr. HELLYER: I would agree. 

Mr. GREEN: I have some suggestions from our ambassador in Washington 
that it might be overdone. 

Mr. HELLYER: I think the other problem raised here has been left un- 
answered. I believe that in congress the Speaker has the major say as to who 
the delegates will be. Here the several parties make their selections, in con-— 
junction with the Speaker. Often this is not done until late on, so that the 
space of time left provides only a crash program of training by Department of | 
External Affairs personnel. If you could get the Speaker to get in touch with 
the leaders of the parties sooner and press them to make their nominations, | 
then I think we could start these courses sooner. I think this is a good sugges- | 
tion if it could be worked out. | 


Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): The cabinet committee, representing as ita 
does both the United States and the American governments, is an ad hoc com- 
mittee. It does not meet on any set basis? : 

Mr. GREEN: There are two cabinet committees, one on defence and one 
on trade and economic matters. They meet about every six months. * 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, what is the intention with | 
regard to future meetings with the minister? Are we going to meet to-morrow? | 

Mr. LENNaRD: If you have too many, you will spoil it. ee . 

The CHarirMaAN: It was my understanding that the intention was that _ 
today would conclude our questions in so far as policy was concerned. 4 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, I have two areas I would like 
to cover, and perhaps we could do this in a few minutes. ¥ 

The minister is going to the 14 power conference, if that eventuates, in 
the middle of May: could he tell us precisely what that conference is going 
to deal with? Is it going to deal with the terms of armistice? Is it going to dea b 
with the disposition of property, two-thirds of which now is seemingly under 
the control of the Pathet Lao? What is the conference’s terms of reference? | 
Why has Canada accepted membership at this conference? Is that because — 
she is a member of the commission? In other words, could the minister give 
a picture of what the conference will seek to do? 

Mr. GREEN: My understanding is that the conference will deal only witk 
the question of Taos; it will not deal with Cambodia or Viet-Nam, in that its 
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‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): Would the conference deal with this kind of 
situation: Supposing, as a result of a cease-fire, the Pathet Lao and the other 
“communist forces took the position that they are in control of a particular 
rea of Laos, and that they do not propose to retreat from that and that they 
pose to perpetuate the division of the country, such as we have in Korea 
id such as exists in Viet-Nam; would the conference seek to dispute that 
ciation by the communist powers? 
Mr. GREEN: If I understand it, the purpose is to establish a neutral gov- 
nmment for the whole of Laos; there is no suggestion that it would divide 
e country. 
- Ido not know what will develop as the conference proceeds. Canada is 
a member because she is on the international supervisory commission, 
our interest in that conference will be very much the same as the interest 
india. 
‘Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Except that India was a member of the original 
erence. ae 
Mr. RoBEerTsoN: No, I do not think so. 
_ Mr. GREEN: I do not think so. 


Mr. MArTIN (Essex East): Krishna Mennon was certainly there. 

Has the minister had an opportunity of following through on the question 
, Was asked in the house this morning about the view of the King of Laos 
the undesirability of the conference taking place? 

r. GREEN: We have no further word. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): What is the position with regard to the inter- 
onal supervisory commission now in Cambodia? It has no work to do, and 
e thought it desirable to adjourn the work of the commission in Laos, 
. die, are’ we continuing on in Cambodia? 

‘Mr. GreEN: The Cambodian government did not want the commission to 
de-activated whereas the oppositite was the case in Laos. Mind you, it is 
; a skeleton. We have only one officer there. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Has there been any suggestion by President 
or by anyone in North Viet-Nam, as to the condition in Viet-Nam? 
‘there been no suggestion of disbandment of that body? 

Mr. Green: No, that has not been suggested. That commission has quite | 


few difficult problems. 

‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): What will happen if, at the 14 power confer- 
e Chou En-lai should raise the question of the nature of the elections in 
t-Nam, and so on, and try to cause further complications in that disturbed 
ntry? 

“Mr. GREEN: My understanding is that the conference is only to deal with 
s, and not Viet-Nam. 

- Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, I know that, but there is a great fear, 
ainly, that the conference will be used for much wider purposes. 


Mr. GREEN: Oh yes. ot 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Now, in another area: I thought the minister 
going to a NATO meeting, but that is a meeting only of foreign ministers. 
Mir. GREEN: Yes. ax 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you wish to say anything about that meeting: 
/ . GREEN: Yes. The main significance of the NATO meeting is primarily 
e there is a new administration representing the United States, and also 
re has been a good deal of consideration given in the permanent coun- 
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cil to the question of long-time planning. It is difficult to forecast just what 
line the discussions will take. I think they will cover the various trouble spots 
in the world—Laos, the Congo, and, probably, Cuba,-as well as the colonial 
question, which is a very important subject for some of the NATO members. 

I do not think there will be a great deal of discussion on defence questions; 
those will be reserved for the meeting in December. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The ministers of defence are not going to that 
conference? 


Mr. GREEN: Neither the ministers of defence nor the ministers of finance. _ 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Will the question of consultation come up? For 
instance, I would be interested to know the extent to which Canada, or, for 
that matter, other NATO countries, were consulted recently by the Govern- 
ment of the United States with regard to. moves in the Caribbean, and the 
situation there. Does Canada intend to raise that matter? 


Mr. GREEN: The question of consultation will be one of the most important 


ones considered. Mind you, the Caribbean is not in the NATO area. t 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. i 

Mr. GREEN: So, there is not the same obligation to consult on it as there 
is on Berlin, for example. I do imagine that there will be a wide-ranging diss 
cussion about various world problems. Tp oe 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): In view of what the minister said about, not 
the same obligation with regard to the Caribbean, is it not a fact that under 
the articles of the NATO treaty, any matter that affects the peace, threatens | 
the peace, or in any way occasions a violation of the peace is a matter for all 


being informed. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is what I mean. Does not Canada feel, . 
a NATO partner, that she should be informed by any NATO member wi 
regard to any act that affects her? 


Mr. GREEN: Yes, that is right. 
The CHaIRMan: It is now four o’clock. “3 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is the minister in a position to say whether the | 
matters will come up? If he feels he cannot give out that information, that i saa 
all right. Could you give us an indication in a general way? ~ ; 

Mr. RoBertson: There is no published agenda. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I know there is no publication. 

Mr. GREEN: No agenda is published. q 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. What are the prospects of a heads of state 
meeting, as suggested by the Prime Minister? : 


Mr. GREEN; This is a 
having a heads of govern 
of NATO. 


question which may come up. We are in favour of — 
ment meeting, and so are some of the other members 
“a 


= ; ie : sous Macmillan spoke in Boston of the need 
Ss, an strengthening NATO, and So on. Could you = 
lo ng that line? are ee 


EN: Our thinking is that there should be a meeting of the heads 
lent of NATO, to decide on the long-term plan, once it is in posi- 
e placed before them. We would hope that would be done this year. 
MartTIN (Essex East): This year? . 
REEN: Yes. 

MartTIn (Essex East): What are the prospects of that meeting being 
a—in Canada, as the Prime Minister suggested might be the case? 
GREEN: I could not say. 


MI : Martin (Essex East): I wish you a good trip. 


CRESTOHL: Would the minister care to make a comment on a state- 
hich was made by Castro in declaring Cuba a part of the Soviet 
es Canada not look upon this as a very menacing statement? What 
oes coer department take? | 


CHAIRMAN: Miss Aitken, and gentlemen, there have been a lot of 
_ asked, and our meetings with the minister have proved very 


-Cuarrman: I do not think so. 


Som hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
. SMITH (Calgary North): So that it is clearly understood, are we 
with the balance of the items, standing the first item, and then 


‘Yes, as soon as we can arrange a satisfactory meeting 
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Pe Po Ee 
_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
z sa 2 TUESDAY, May 9, 1961. 
ao an (5) 

iding Committee on External Affairs met this day at 1.00 o’clock 


. 


irman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


fe nbei “present: Messrs. Aiken, Batten, Fairfield, Herridge, Jung, Kuche- 
Let 2 ard, Mandziuk, Martin (Essex East), McCleave, McIntosh, Montgom- 
nt, Pratt, Smith (Calgary South), Stinson, Vivian, White—(18). 


. 


tte ance: From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. N. A. Robert- 
ecretary of State, and Mr. E. W. T. Gill, Deputy Under-Secretary 


ee f 
aan called the meeting to order and read the report of the Sub- 
Agenda and Procedure, as follows: 


| your Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met on Wednesday, 
, and agreed to present the following report to the Committee: 


of Mr. Vivian, seconded by Mr. Mandziuk, 
,—That the Report of the Subcommittee be adopted. 
: th (Calgary South), seconded by Mr. Mandziuk, moved in amend- 


Committee sit on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 2.09 o’clock in the 
SRE re 


; debate, the said amendment was negatived, Yeas, 6; Nays, 7. 


an then put the question on the main motion, which was 
affirmative; Yeas, 9; Nays, 4. 


an called Item 77—Representation Abroad—Operational and 
witnesses, Mr. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for 
s, and Mr. E. W. T. Gill, Assistant Under-Secretary of State. 


adopted. 


R. L. Boivin, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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clock p.m., the meeting was adjourned until Wednesday, May 10, ~ 


i EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, May 9, 1961. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. We shall proceed. You will 
1 that at the close of the last meeting I asked the members of the steering 
ittee to remain while we discussed some of the problems that were 
sly to come before the committee during this session. 
Among other things discussed were the hours of sitting of this committee. 
d to make a long story short, upon the motion of Mr. Kucherepa, seconded 
. Herridge, it was resolved that the committee hold its further meetings 
esdays, Wednesdays, and Thursday, at one o’clock p.m. This was carried. 
he subcommittee also agreed to send letters to the Revelstoke board of 
ade, and the Arrowhead water resources committee informing them that 
committee will be pleased to hear their representations after the Columbia 
er treaty has been referred to the committee by the house. 
his is the report to this committee from your subcommittee on agenda 
d procedure. This subcommittee met on Wednesday, May 3rd, and agreed 
present the following report to the committee. 


| Your subcommittee recommends that the committee hold its future 
_ meetings on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, at 1:00 o’clock 
- p.m., until such time as it has disposed of its business. 


If the committee is agreeable to this, will someone please make a motion 


tings at 1:00 o’clock. 

[r. VIVIAN: You have asked for a mover and a seconder of the motion? 

he CHAIRMAN: I have. 

r. MARTIN (Essex East): I would like to have the floor first. 

e CHAIRMAN: There is a motion before the committee. It is moved 

. Vivian, and seconded by Mr. Mandziuk. 

ir. Martin (Essex East): With regard to this matter, I have some ob- 

ions to make on it which are in no sense acrimonious. We have always 

‘3 Ss committee been able, under your chairmanship, to arrange our delib- 

BU ns in such a way as to provide a minimum of inconvenience to the 
ers of the committee. I have no quarrel with you, personally, or with 

‘member of the steering committee. 

I do want to register what I think is a justified objection to this 

re. What I shall say will not apply to one party, but to all, because 

are all faced with a very heavy agenda, as members of the House of 


y. I think it is impossible for us to do our work on this committee bie 
of care that we should like to give it when we are so pressed in regar 
mmittees which are sitting during normal hours in the morning, 


19 
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and when we have our obligations in the afternoon in the house, and some- 
times in committee in the afternoon as well, and when our work in the 
house in the evening continues until 10:30. 

Now, today we are faced with a unanimous recommendation of the 
steering committee. Mr. Herridge has quite manfully explained that he be- 
lieves now that the decision he took was not the correct one on that com- 
mittee. 

I must acknowledge, as you yourself told me this morning privately, 
that the representative of our party, Mr. Crestohl had agreed to it. Mr. Cresto 
unfortunately is not here today, and we were not aware of the decision of 
the committee until we got the notice. 

Now, I do not think it is in the interest of the careful and the responsible 
discharge of our functions for this committee to meet at one o’clock. If we were 
‘facing the last few days of a session, or if the minister, whose preoccupations 
are great, had asked, in order to allow him to appear before the committee and 
to carry out other obligations, that we meet these abnormal hours, it would 
not be possible to register the same objection. But surely that is not the 
situation which confronts us. 

We cannot possibly finish the work of this session before the end of June, 
in my judgement, and we cannot finish it then if we are going to dischared 
our work in the house and in other committees properly. 

This morning there were five committees that met. In addition to that 
we had a party caucus meeting. I have a meeting at two o’clock,—as we have 
almost every day—in connection with the work of the house. We are now not 
only to meet today but to meet as well on Wednesdays, and tenese at 
one o’clock. I suggest that this is asking too much of us. 


It is not that we, as members of parliament, would want to shirk ov 1 
responsibilities. None of us on this committee would want to shirk his respon 
sibilities on this committee or in the house. I simply say that this recommenda- 
tion of the steering committee should not be accepted, and that we should 
not be called upon at this hour, particularly at this time. I strongly urge 
that consideration be given to the physical capacity of those who want to dis 
charge their obligations. Therefore I would ask that this recommendation of is 
the steering committee be not concurred in. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see Dr. Fairfield, and then Mr. Vivian and Jack McIntosh 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: Mr. Chairman, I very seldom agree with the first speaker 
Mr. Martin, but at last this gives me an opportunity, and I have to state 
that I agree with him. 

For three days in the middle of the week, when we should have af 
opportunity to at least have a bit of lunch, and a little rest, perhaps, or to a 
some of our work, we are called upon to sit in here when we should be 
actually—speaking from the viewpoint of a medical man—at least having a bit 
of rest. 

Now, in so far as the other part of it is concerned, I think there are 
probably other days when we could sit while the house is sitting. If tk ii 
requires a motion, I shall be glad to make it. But I do disagree with t 
recommendation of the steering committee very much. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Vivian, and then Mr. McIntosh. 


Mr. Vivian: I moved the motion to bring the recommendation of the 
steering committee properly before this committee. I understand that the me n- 
bers of the steering committee rendered a unaminous report on the hours of 
sitting, on the basis of information then supplied to us. I would agree comple 
with the member for Essex East, that it is a matter of arrangement a 
convenience. But there is a matter of what is more convenient. IT think th 2 
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ally the point at issue, namely, what will suit th jori i 
tee in the light of all the thin s we h vice 
eS iis int gs we have to do. That is the only observa- 
ink that if an alternative is to be su orted, the i 

s to hours of time of sitting should ke brought ee ae 
Mr. MCcINTOSH: I also want to say that I agree with Mr. Martin whole- 
tedly, although my conclusion would be different. Maybe I am in a little 
erent position in this matter. 

‘Some of the members have to share a secretary and there are only certain 
S when you can get your dictation done, or anything done by sharing a 
etary. In this case, though, I think we are here because it helps. We voted 
at we would hold these meetings. The members of our steering committee 
ought. I think that all parties had representation on that steering com- 
. LT see no alternative except to change the whole procedure of parliament. 
does not matter to me which day you choose, or what time, because it is 
busy time for me. But if the steering committee in its wisdom, saw fit to 
A t at one o’clock, I am quite prepared to abide by it. I shall decide myself 
ich committee I shall go to, or go into the house, or do my dictation. That 
up to the individual member to decide. If it is necessary, and apparently, 
1 S, secause the steering committee thought it was, I shall abide by it. 


iu 1g: that prevented us from getting to work earlier. While I am not fussy 
out these hours, I think we should carry them out this week, with their 
aan or even inhuman demands to be met, and if possible get away from 


mn. All of you will recall the opposition that was voiced to any attempt 
_ while the house is in session. I think I have cooperated so far as is 
le in trying to do this. I appreciate the fact that the house did give us 
ission to sit while the house is sitting. 
know as well as anybody else that there are a great number of committees 
ng. Also I feel that external affairs—foreign affairs—is one of the very 
tant committees with which this parliament has to do. It was not my 
ion. I am going to give full credit to Dr. Kucherepa for the suggestion 
ese hours should permit us to sit when no other committee of the 
. was sitting so that all those who are interested in external affairs 
have an opportunity to attend this meeting. I realize that possibly 
iours do not meet with the approval of everyone. I would imagine that 
of the twenty-four hours of the day would suit everybody. 
entlemen, the motion is before you. I will call for those in favour of 
otion? . 
r. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, before you put the motion, I would like to 
at I attended the steering committee meeting and supported the proposal 
the basis of the information we had at the time. However, I have thought 
ver since and in view of the other committees sitting and the feelings of 
mbers, as well as the inconvenience occasioned, I have come to the 
usion this is one of the rare occasions on which I made a mistake. I support 
artin’s contentions at this time. 
L CHAIRMAN: We certainly appreciate your views on the matter. 
fr. SmituH (Calgary South): I assume we will be voting. For the sake of 
mt, if the motion is lost I assume the steering committee will select such 
as is suitable. 
é CHEREPA: I might point out that 
onsid ration when this matter was raised were that during 


fe 


the questions which were taken 
the mornings 
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many committees are Sitting and therefore there is a shortage of space avail- 
able at times and also a shortage of stenographic help. Possibly we would find 
the situation much easier in the afternoons when the house is sitting, but I 
am sure there would be objection on that account. This to me appeared to be 
a solution, having in mind that at the last session we went right through our | 
lunch hours in the house and members were able to secure their lunch on 
a staggered basis. I do not see why it would not be possible for us to have these 
hours which are available, and get our meals after the committee has met. 
Further on in this session we will wind up with the house sitting right through 
all lunch hours, as in the past, and when that happens we will have com- 
pletely dislodged the prime argument which has been brought up today. It 
would mean we would have to find an appropriate time to obtain lunch. 
Many committees are sitting. Mr. Martin mentioned that it may be difficult 
_to obtain space and the help necessary to operate the committee. For that 
reason the steering committee felt this would be an opportunity to make sure 
we would have a quorum present and be able to give the members who are 
not members of this committee an opportunity to attend the meetings as_ 
well. = 
Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): I have been late for this meeting because — 
I have been attempting to get my lunch. It seems to me that, because of the > 
importance of this committee, members would not decide to sit in the after-_ 
noon when the house is sitting and I would hope that every time such a> 
motion comes up it would be defeated. : 
_Mr. Vivian: Could there be a motion which would have the effect of _ 


settling the hours, if the suggestion of the steering committee is not 
agreed on. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): We never have had any difficulty in this com- ‘ 
mittee with the present chairman. Last year and the year before we sat 
when the house sat at selected times when there were no debates in the house > 
which precluded our attendance here. I do not know what is on in the house | 
tomorrow. We might select 2 o’clock as the hour for a meeting. I am sure 
members would do their best to be here. Also I am sure there has been no 
difficulty at all in the past and there will not be any difficulty in the future 


Mr. Manpziuk: I would go along with the suggestion of Dr. Vivian. If 
we defeat this motion we will throw the ball back to the steering committee. — 


without a lunch. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would move an amendment to the motion, 

that we sit at 2 p.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
The CHarIRMAN: I will put the amendment first. 
Mr. ManpziuK: What is the amendment? 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): That we meet at 2 p.m. on Tuesdays and | 
Thursdays. | 
The CHAIRMAN: There have been some interruptions, and I am going to 
make another observation. I am not unaware of the fact that every year in 
the House of Commons the opposition has got up, and on one occasion brought 
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vote, as to whether or not we would 


ha there have been no objections and th 

101 borne out by the facts. I am prepared to go along with any reasonable 
f estions which meet the approval of the committee; but I am not prepared 

> accept the ideas expressed by the hon. member for Essex East. 

; Those in favour of the amendment please so indicate; those opposed? 

_ Phe amendment is defeated. 

Now we are on the original motion. Will those in favour of the original 

tion so indicate; those opposed? 

The motion is agreed to. 


at they have cooperated, this is 


_____ Item 77: Representation abroad—operational—including authority, notwithstanding the 
_ Civil Service Act, for the appointment and fixing of salaries of high commissioners, 
ambassadors, ministers plenipotentiary, consuls, secretaries and staff by the governor 
en SE a oo vy inl LHS vgs Sh Swe co pe $11,271,043 


le to prepare the table I asked for at the last meeting? 


Mr. E. W. T. GILL (Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
fairs): That is on new posts? 


_ Mr. Smitty (Calgary South): Yes. I asked if I might receive information 
9 the total number of staff measured in relation to the increase in posts 
h have been extended in the year. I would like some comparisons in 
espect of the last couple of years, if that is possible. 


Mr. Gitu: I have some figures for the last three years. They give the 
lishment, departmental strength and the posts which have been added. 
- do not take into consideration any positions created by additional work 
d in established posts. 


‘Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would also assume that it may not accurately 
ect what I am attempting to achieve, because in many instances you will 
accredited the same man to new posts. 


| Mr. GILL: Yes; but for our purposes here those are not included. These 
posts where we have a resident officer. In 1959 the establishment was 
_and the strength 1347, serving 61 posts. In 1960 the establishment was 
and the strength was 1417, serving 62 posts plus the disarmament con- 
ce which was not established as a separate post but which from a man- 
er standpoint had the same effect. As of April 1961 the establishment is 
and the strength is 1480, serving 65 posts. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if I might put the same question 
ic I put to the minister concerning factual information. N aturally, I appre- 
fe that you could not reply in the same way the minister did. You have 
rease in the number of persons who are involved in the functions of the 
artment. I believe you have increased your commitments in addition to this. 
have an increase in the United Nations staff I believe. 
fir, GILL: Yes. = 
Mr. Smiru (Calgary South): You have a number of persons who are in- 
ed in eS ae oer the NATO conference; you have new ae 
ities ‘in the field of disarmament. Your total strength has remaine - A Zz 
tic—some 1467 to 1565. I want to relate that to the new responsipliiu 
department has assumed. 
GILL: It is 1480 this year. 
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Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is there any way in which you find you can 
employ these people more usefully so that you are not left restricted in the 
number of people you are going to apply to each particular position. Let us 
say disarmament, for example. You have a very small staff to cover a very 
responsible job. This is going to increase rather than decrease. How will you 
recruit the number of people you will need for disarmament. 


Mr. Gitut: The understanding we have with the civil service commission, 
and with treasury board, is that in any government-approved program which 
is either an extension of an existing program, or a new program, that we can 
obtain authority for the positions required. 

In other words, the positions are provided. Then, the filling of ‘those 
positions is done in the way mentioned at the last meeting, in the normal 
recruiting way. There is a delay in staffing the positions that are authorized. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): May I ask this question: Do you think that 
you can adequately service your increased responsibilities with the same num- 
ber of people at your desks in Ottawa? By that, I mean does it necessarily 
follow that your Middle East division, as an example, is not going to have to 
increase in relation to new responsibilities you have assumed in this particular © 
field? 


Mr. GIuu: Yes, I think that is very likely. We have an establishment review ip 
in the summer of every year, which is preliminary to the preparation of the | 
government’s estimates. On those occasions we seek authority for new posi- 
tions, not only in relation to posts, but in relation to additional work loads ir . 7 
existing units. ¥ 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): So, you do estimate that you are going to 
have some—and I do not want to put words into your mouth—fairly sizeable | 


increases in personnel to service the new responsibilities. Is that a fair ques7 
tion? 


Mr. GILL: Ves. I could amplify that by saying that we do have in our 
establishment a pool of positions which are designed tc cover the loss of 
time occasioned by moves, illnesses, international conferences, travel, time, 
leaves, courses such as national defence college, and that sort of thing, and 
that at the moment the staff provided in that pool falls short of meetin 
these requirements. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Then, your present staff does fall short 
of meeting its requirements? 


Mr. GILL: Yes, in that pool area. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): And you say you are taking the necessary 
action to correct this shortage? 


Mr. Gin: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Kucherepa? 


Mr. KucHEREPA: Following on that, in relation to the other item, namely 
77 (1) overtime, I suppose, in the past payment employees were reimbursed 
for overtime giving them days off, and now, because of the situation you 
have just described, you are suggesting, under the new policy, that you pay 
for your overtime. Tn order words, you are paying for the services of these 
people, because of the change? 


Mr. GILL: Yes, but I think that applies only to certain ‘categories. It 
applies to the communicators who work on a shift basis, and, I think in the 
junior clerical grades. The senior clerical grades, I thinks continue to be 
compensated for overtime by leave credits. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on item 77? a 


e 
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cet (Calgary South): Yes. Mr. Chairman, I believe we are going 
some information concerning the question of allowances. Is this the 
priate time to give this information to the committee? 
: ee think it was just a general question about the status of the 
- Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Well, I will be happy to direct the question 
u, if it would be of some assistance. 
I indicated at our last meeting that I had some concern—and, I will take 
: York as an example—with respect to not only permanent foreign service 
fficers, but also those who are part of the delegation, in that perhaps the 
ing in relation to the cost factor existing in New York was not fully 
1 into consideration by the dominion bureau of statistics in relation to 
, y and expense appraisal. I was advised that I would have someone who 
uld give us some indication of how this was established, whether or 
ot it was a fair allowance, and so on. 
have a second question: Is it not true that you have reduced the allow- 


Zon of allowances is one that is under continuous review. The form 
| that review has taken in recent years is a re-examination of the whole 
ture; in other words, the present structure of allowances was developed 


sides that a look at the general structure was desirable. 
‘Now, we are still on the basis of the old structure, but the new one is 
paring the point of being approved, and the expectation is that it will be 
ut into effect some time before the end of the year. One of the features, I 
ay, of the new basis, or the new structure, is that Ottawa, 1961, January, 
en as the basis for the post index, whereas Washington, 1946, has been 
asis for the past few years, and is still the basis. 
n the new allowance structure it also provides for supplementary allow- 
se in respect of children, because it has been our experience since the old 
ture has been in effect, that the incidence of hardship is heavier on those 
family responsibilities. 
Another difference is that it separates the basic foreign service allowance 
the representational side of it. The representational side is broken down 
two elements; one, you might say, to provide the infrastructure for rep- 
rtational activity, and the other is for entertainment. The entertainment 
. be on an accountable basis, which is quite a new feature. 
88 addition to the above, educational allowances have been improved. 
So, in answer to your question as to whether allowances have been reduced, 
ally depends upon the individual cases. Some officers, perhaps, will get 
allowances than they have under the present basis, and others will not, 
I ing on their individual circumstances, 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Let me put it another way: It then would 
rong to say that the majority of F.S.O.’s will not do as well under the 
ruling as they did under the old one? 
GUL: I think that would be wrong. 
. SMAITH (Calgary South): That is incorrect? 
pair. GILL: Yes. ; 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I notice that a year ago, in answer to exactly 
ame question which I am putting to you now, set out at page 267, you 
0 indicated that this matter was under review, and that again you 
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hoped this was going to be put into effect. Are you sincere in saying that you — 
hope this change will occur this year? 


Mr. GILL: Yes, I am sincere. It has progressed to the point where I think 
the effective date of the new allowance can be established fairly soon. ' 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Then, my final question: Do you honestly 
believe that the dominion bureau of statistics have a full appreciation of the 
responsibilities of the F.S.O.’s, and difficulties under which they live in New — 
York because they, after all, have to gauge, in the final analysis, what allow- — 
ances have to be paid. Should there not be some representations made by the 
Department of External Affairs to the dominion bureau of statistics in this — 
matter. I might say that I saw one of their cheques in New York, which was — 
based largely on statistics. Do you think it is comprehensive enough to come 
up with a proper solution? , 
Mr. GIL: In answer to the first point, the head of the international section 
is a person who has been on this work some time. He has visited a number 
of posts over the last few years, in the course of his duties. 
The dominion bureau of statistics is responsible for fixing the post indices — 
and thus establishing the purchasing power of the dollar in relation to a base. — 
The old basis was Washington, 1946, and the new basis will be Ottawa, 1961. — 
Now, in arriving at the various indices, provision is made for a cost-of-living — 
survey, which may be done at the request of the post if they think prices _ 
have changed, or at the initiation of the dominion bureau of statistics. How- 
ever, that cost-of-living survey, which is a fairly comprehensive one, is done © 
by people in the department, is made available to D.B.S., and taken into account _ 
in arriving at indices. I can say that D.B.S. keeps the indices under continuous ~ 
review. There are two factors which tend to change them. One is cost-of-living 
in a particular country, and the other is the rate of exchange. They have-a — 
formula and, where from all the evidence they have available there is a five- ¥ 
point change in the index, there is an automatic adjustment made. Such an ~ 
adjustment was made recently“in respect of Washington. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): When I suggested a year_ago that it was about e 
time we had our diplomats out of the hamburger shops, your answer was that 
you were just about to do that. ‘ss 


Mr. McCLeave: Supplementary to that, Mr. Chairman: I would assume that 
your remarks apply, with equal force, to the chauffeurs, guards, secretaries . 
and others who are not foreign service officers but who are travelling abroad for — 
Canada? 


Mr. GILu: Yes, that is right. It includes all the rotational staff, but not the : 
locally employed—and there are some 548 of those in the service. This applies ~ 
not only to departmental, but to all government employees serving abroad. 


Mr. McCieave: Then, could I put in an equal bid on their behalf to keep - 
them away from hamburger heavens? 


Mr. GILL: I could add one more point: If and when the new allowance — 
structure comes into effect, there is a transitional arrangement provided that 
in the event of anybody on posting receiving less in the form of salary and 
allowances on the new basis, than he did on the old, that difference is met for 
the duration of his posting. ; 


Mr. Vivian: I do hope, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Gill and Mr: Robertson — 
understand that these questions are directed in the interest of the members of 
the department rather than for idle curiosity, because we all are very.proud | 
of the staff of the department and are anxious to see them being given a 
square deal financially in relation to the tasks they perform, as compared 
to other occupations which they might enter. I think some comparison, perhaps, 
has been made between grades of foreign service officers and other occupations 
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as the academic profession. I am wondering if the new increase of salaries 
the university level have been taken into account in relation to salaries 


a _ Mr. RoBertson: In an endeavour to answer your question, I would say 
that for a number of years after the war, the level of salaries in the foreign 
rvice and the corresponding grades of civil servants was probably higher 
than what you regard as the corresponding academic profession. Now in the 
last five or six years there has been a conspicuous and very desirable increase 
ir the general levels of university and secondary school salaries across the 
country. However, I do not think we are exactly in phase, and perhaps we had 
a little better to offer some years ago. I do not think we are badly out of 
alance, but certainly it is a question which the invidual puts himself, and 
ere are a lot of elements in the balance that you cannot express statistically. 
a Mr. ViviIAN: But this comparison, I hope is kept in mind as one of the 
ctors when adjustments are being made from time to time. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Gill, did I understand you to say there 
anew accounting principle to be applied where an F.S.O. has entertainment? 
After all, entertainment is part of the function of a representative abroad. 
Certainly it is in New York. Can he now retain, or receive, or be reimbursed 
r this entertainment on application of an expense voucher under this new 
een! 
ai Mr. GiLu: Under the new basis the position is that what is known as direct 
presentation is placed on an accountable basis, whereby the officer is re- 
uursed for expenses... 
. SMITH (Calgary South): That sounds far more satisfactory. 
. GILL: Up to a set limit. 
. SMITH (Calgary South): Up to a particular grade of officer? 
. GILL: There are different limits for each grade. 
be . SMITH (Calgary South): And have you resolved your difficulties in 
so far as army liaison personnel are concerned, when they are attached to 
the Department of External Affairs? There was some difficulty over the assess- 
ment of their grade in relation to their responsibilities. 
Mr. GILL: Yes, I think so. I am not aware of any difficulty in that regard. 
_ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Being more specific, I am thinking of army 
2 ason staff at the United Nations, which was a relatively new function. You 
had some difficulty in convincing the treasury board they should be paid 
equivalent to the ranking officer of the individual concerned. 
Mr. Gin: Yes, that was resolved in favour of the officer. 
_ The CHaiRMAN: We shall now go on to section 77 (4). 
ae 77 (4) professional and special services, increase $17,066 


Mr. Kucuerepa: I presume the greater part of this increase of $17,066 is 

to the fact that a greater number of personnel are taking advantage of 

ign language study abroad. If this is so, I should like to know how many 

sonnel have taken advantage, and what languages are being chosen for 
idy? 

- Mr. Gitu: Would you like to get those figures? 

( ‘Mr. KucHEREPA: Yes, but could we have some idea at the moment? 


Mr. Git: If you like, I could say something generally on this. We have 

trying to give added attention to the question of language instruction 

over the past few years, we have selected officers to attend some of these 

cialized language schools in order to study difficult languages like Japanese, 

bic, and the Slav languages. On such occasions an officer is attached to the 
/ 
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school and undergoes concentrated training for a period of up to one year. 
Our recent candidate in the middle east, Mr. Touchette, completed his course. 
with very high marks during the last few months. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Have you any information as to the numbers? 
Mr. Giuu: No, I would have to get that. ‘ 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I should like to receive from the department 
the number of press relations officers who are actually employed in their duty — 
of dealing with the press. I am not including those with whom this might — 
only be a part time occupation. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: There are just three full-time press liaison officers, one 
in Washington, one in London and one at the United Nations. . 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): We do not have any such representative in 
Ottawa? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, you have two divisions concerned with information 
and liaison services, but I do not think they come directly within the terms 
of your question. 


Mr. Stinson: I do not know if Doctor Kucherepa put this question a- 
minute or two ago, but could Mr. Gill tell us how many people in our 
embassies abroad have, within the last year, learned a foreign language as a 
result of courses taken while they were in service at these embassies? q 


Mr. Gitu: I should have to get you the statistics on that. Under the new 
structure of allowances, there is provision for tuition allowances to enable — 
officers to study a foreign language, and a good many of them take advantage — 
of this. In one or two places, notably Bonn, Germany, concentrated courses are — 
provided, which means that an officer on arrival at a post spends the greater — 
part of his first month or six weeks on language training. Our results from this © 
type of training have been very encouraging and very successful. In addition 
to that, officers when they are warned for posting in Ottawa may also start 
their language training here, and that is done in a number of cases. So far 
as the statistics are concerned I should have to get them, and I shall try to do P| 
that for the next meeting. * 


Mr. Strnson: Mr. Gill, could you tell us how many people in the Depart-_ | 
ment of External Affairs speak Japanese? 3 


Mr. GILL: I think perhaps it would be in the order of three, four | or five, | 
It would be on that scale. A 


Mr. STINSON: Three, four or five? 
Mr. GILL: Yes, but I would prefer to check that. 


Mr. STINSON: What is being done in the embassy in Tokyo to train the 
people employed by the Department of External _Affairs in the matter of 
language? 


Mr. Git: That is an area where we do have someone uadanetene language 
training at a school outside of Tokyo. We have had an officer there for the past 
two years and also, I think, before that. In other words, we usually have one 
officer in attendance at those courses there. I think that is the main effort i 
that direction. S 


Mr. STINSON: Do you not think that with a relatively large establishment 
of people, such as you have in Japan, an attempt should be made to increase 
the number of people who are receiving instruction in the language of th 
country? 


Mr. GILL: Yes, I think it is desirable. I think, perhaps, it is a little harder 


to do it in a small service than in a big service because there is only one place 
in which they will use the language they learn, whereas. in the bigger svi 


yes 
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Prom 
k is more specialized, they might have inui 
a 1S, DIOLe ; , a continuing need f 
lag Ret 3 you see what I mean. I think it makes it difficult in our ass 
: number of people proficient in the language and to keep them that 


a 


£ 


oi Me . ROBERTSON: If we could keep up the advantage of havi j 

il ing all the time, that builds up a pretty good ees Seen ae 
aguage facilities in the service, whether stationed here or in the field Bs 
r east. In the middle east we started from scratch a few years ago, and 
nk by now ‘we have had four or five people go through the ‘Arabic 
guage centre in Beirut. That is showing itself in the building up of a 
Il corps of knowledgeable people with new accomplishments which the 

not have before their service there. 


Mr. STINSON: I am aware of this, but my concern is that not infrequently 
Op e who become trained in some of the harder languages are sent to other 
sts where those languages are not in regular use and where their training 
herefore, of no particular value to Canada. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: This is a question of balance to which the minister 
ressed himself last week, of trying to strike and keep a proportion between 
sed for specialists and the desirability of having a pretty well maintained 
onal service. Obviously, you are not going to dissipate around the world 
handful of people who have now become familiar with Arabic. The same 
ng is: true of people with Chinese and Japanese, but these language quali- 
ms are not the individual’s only working capabilities. You can have 
ody with other qualities and interests and I do not think you can regard 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: I should like to ask one final question. How does our 
Oogram in this particular field compare with that which the United States 
ries out? I want to know is our progress in line with that being carried 


the United States in that particular field? 


r. ROBERTSON: I think we are probably coming in behind on a rather 
€ modest scale. I think it has been true in the past that in Japan we have 

he cooperation of the United States in accepting our students in special 
age training facilities which they have financed and set up. Again, the 
of our requirements is not big enough to warrant that kind of departure. 


SmoitH (Calgary South): I wonder if I may ask the under secretary 
uestion? During the past four successive committee studies of the depart- 
estimates, members have expressed concern, or hope, that there would 
reater attempt made by the department to explain to Canadians, first of 
ie contributions which Canada makes to under developed countries, in- 
ding various technical assistance to such countries. In reply to a recent 

you indicated that we do not have a press relations officer and I 
f we have an information division at all, it is very small. And at the 
f having someone suggest that I am talking about self-glorification of 
vernment policy, I am not. I am speaking of explaining to Canadians what 
artment does. Would it not be of some benefit to the department to 
information division which would convey the work carried out in 
artment to the Canadian public, rather than leaving this largely to 
onsibility of the individual officials of the minister making speeches 
e U.N. society carrying out its particular functions? 
u feel that this question is one of policy, and you prefer to refer 
inister, that is fine, but I am concerned with the fact that we do 
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too little in explaining to Canadians what the department does and the con- 
tribution we make abroad. Is this not a responsibility the department migh 
undertake to some degree? 


Mr. RosBEeRTSON: I think it is a question of departmental policy and probabl. 
one to which the minister would wish to address himself on his return. I 
the meantime, I would say that the department has been steadily enlargin 
and improving qualitatively its information services, both in Canada and 
abroad. I think we made a real effort to get our annual report out early for 
the complete calendar year, not for the usual past fiscal year as is the general 
requirement in Ottawa. We tried to get it out in a form which I think is more” 
readable than it used to be, and I think it is reaching wider reference 
circulation. . 

We also publish monthly the External Affairs bulletin, which gives aa 
pretty balanced and authoritative account of the main activities in Canada, 
and which compares favourably, I think, with almost any other country. We 
do a fuller and more prompt job in getting out our annual volume on the 
work of the United Nations. 


Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): I agree with you. My concern is that your 
circulation is to a fairly select group of people. I was going to call them 
intellectuals, but I thought I would include members of parliament in the 
group. My concern also is that it is too limited in its scope. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It is limited. The distribution list is checked to see that 
it goes to people who are interested in continuing to receive it. You can. 
spend an awful lot of money for very uncertain return with a policy of large 
handouts. It is a question of balance and judgment. Maybe we could do 
little more. I am only making the point that I think over the years we ar 
steadily doing more, and I think the quality of the work of the information 
division is of quite a high order. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I would like to support that. It is of a very | 
high order, and I am not criticizing what you do, but are there not some 
methods by which you could disseminate information at less cost to more 
people? e 
_ . Mr. Stinson: In that connection, I am not belittling the work of that 
department of the government, but I would just like to say that the bulleti 
which the department puts out I consider to be excellent, and I know this i 
a view that many other people have also. I would also like to say that I think 
there should be greater effort exercised in respect of the volume of distribution 
of the bulletin, the report on the U.N. and the annual report of the department. | 
Unlike my friend Mr. Smith, I do not think these things should be distributed 
in a massive way. 2 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I was not suggesting that, Mr, Chairman, g 


Mr. Stinson: I am sorry if I misinterpreted you. I think the thing shou 
go to people who have an interest in the work of the department, and perhaps 
only to those people and institutions specifically requesting that it be sent to 
them. I think that to a large extent people who get these things should pay 
for them. I rather expect that this is the policy of the department at the. 
moment in respect of all three publications. * 


Mr. Vivian: This is not a question; it is more a bone, if I may express it. 
that way, and no answer is needed. I did raise this matter when the ministe i 


to the Canadian scene outside Ottawa? My reason for suggesting it is that in 
conversation with several persons who have been posted to New York and 
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i, I have been told that unless they took time out in their 
ch case costs were fairly heavy—they did not see much of 
st to coast. That would be quite an advantage. Could I leave 
the consideration of the administration? 


xe to leave it in the hope that further consideration might be given. 
he CHAIRMAN: I am sorry; I had the impression that Dr. Vivian’s 
| was somewhat similar to Mr. Stinson’s. Mr. Stinson did not get 
r to his question. 

ROBERTSON: Would you expect an answer? 


STINSON: Perhaps the under secretary could briefly give us the 
y of the department. as to who receives the publication he referred to 
NW minutes ago and how much money is received, roughly, per annum, 
1e publications which are distributed? 

MCCLEAVE: Could I follow up Dr. Vivian’s question about re-orienta- 
foreign service officers at home? 


$i CHAIRMAN: You had better hold that until we get this question 


_Rosertson: I am perhaps in a position to answer Mr. Stinson’s 
a. The procedure for the monthly bulletin for Canada and the U.N., 
lar volume on Canadian representation abroad, is that they are 
by the Queen’s printer. We purchase from the Queen’s printer a 
required for our own distribution. I think that includes--I am 
e sure—copies that go to members of parliament, which are charged 
against the Queen’s printer. Copies for use of our offices abroad 
ed to us, and copies we send out to inquirers. Otherwise they are 
the usual way by the Queen’s printer on a subscription basis, and 
ceeds go into the Queen’s printer’s account and are not credited as 
to external affairs. 

-CuHairman: I would like to ask a question here. Is the press of Canada 
of those reports? 

“Mr. Rosertson: I think so. 

GILL: Yes, they are. 

r. SMITH (Calgary South): This was my point. Is there any effort 
; generate interest in news stories concerning the department, other 
anding out a pamphlet? | 

ROBERTSON: Any news item relating to the department is either 
blic through a statement in the house or it is the subject of a direct 
elease from the department or, on occasion, from the Prime Minister’s 
That is the ordinary procedure in dealing with news items of ap- 
ents, delegations and treaty action. 

HAIRMAN: We will continue with Mr. Vivian’s and Mr. McCleave’s 


1e 

nN ‘ 
r, LEAVE: Perhaps I could put mine so that the two are wrapped 
Dr. Vivian mentioned re-orientation of foreign service officers 
tanada. Mine is re-orientation toward things Canadian of external 
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Spree ‘people, ambassadors and forcion’ service siteers who. ee ac con- 
siderable period of time abroad. I am not going to- mention names, but I -ij 
heard a remark of a good Halifax journalist, who has travelled rather ex- 
tensively, and he said that one particular ambassador was rather out of 
touch with the Canadian outlook and the Canadian attitude. My question is: 
does the department require that those serving long-term appointments abroad 
should come back to Canada from time to time during their service? 

Mr. RoBertson: The normal rotation scheme includes rotation at home 
and service abroad. I am not quite sure what the proportion is, but it is nor-™ 
mally two tours abroad and one tour at home, varying with dinate and other 
conditions in the post. That rule is not statutory the way it used to be in 
the United States, but it is pretty rigorously observed. You have some excep- 
tions. You have people who have, for health or family reasons, fallen out of 
this rotation or routine. They may be much longer on their posts than others, 
but in general, certainly up to the rank of the head of mission I would say. 
that spells of service at home are related pretty close to spells of service 
abroad. — 

When you get to the more senior posts, that kind of ‘rotation between 
Ottawa and posts abroad is sometimes rather harder to arrange. I think in 
fact we have made some quite interesting progress in that particular field. 
In the last few years quite a number of people have been ambassadors or high 
commissioners abroad, coming back to the department to serve sometimes 
as heads of divisions or assistant under-secretaries or in special advisory posts 
in the department. You cannot do that mechanically or automatically, but we 


have the principle of rotation. i 
Mr. Gill came back as-assistant under-secretary from having been’ high 
commissioner to South Africa, and after that high commissioner to Ghana. 
Mr. Ritchie came back from bane minister at Washington, Mr. Ignatieff was 
accredited as deputy high commissioner to the United Kingdom and ambas= 
sador to Yugoslavia. That does not cover all the cases. You have some of ¢ 
kind of vocation which does not fit requirements of the service well, and 


they probably come into the station of which you speak. x 


Mr. McCiEaveE: Would Mr. Robertson and the department consider the xt 
for those who serve beyond the term of three years abroad there would. be 
some kind of requirement that that service be interrupted even for a short 
time, to bring them back to Canada to be imbued and infused and _— 
about the Canadian scene? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: This covers s part of Mr. Vivian’s question also. We no Ww 
have what I think is quite a good and generous scheme for home leave for 
the officer and his family. It is given at the end of about three and a half years, 
though it may be a little longer if it is awkward to arrange a replacement— 
then it may be from three and a half to four years. They come back to Canada 
for extended home leave with their travelling expenses paid. That ho é 
leave arrangement will take them back to their own home town in Canada, 
not just to Ottwa. t 

When they are back, a good many of them are pretty glad to fit in witl 
the arrangements of the Canadian institute for international affairs, whic 
has taken some initiative in organizing lectures. Where an ambassador or hi 
commissioner is home on leave he can give, under their auspices, a series 
talks. This takes them around the country and they will then see little more 
of Canada than otherwise they would. Also, this enables them to talk to smal 
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n a long time abroad. 
us May I for a minute pursue what Mr. Smith referred to a 
BOP se - 

radian trade commissioners recently have been given a lot of attention 
sult of government pronouncements, activities and stories in the press, 
eople have been concerned primarily with promoting Canada’s material 
acement and prosperity. I would like to think that the foreign service 
rs mder the authority of the Department of External Affairs have other 
Ives in addition perhaps to those, and I wonder what might be done to 
own to the Canadian people something of the activities that are carried 
both senior and junior foreign service officers in posts abroad. This would 
do with informing people in all places in which they serve of what 
ning in Canada, and what Canadians are trying to put on the world 
riends of mine have disappeared into the service, as far as I can see, 
me knows very little about what they are doing until he sees them on 
turn from abroad. I am sure many other Canadians are like myself in 
ley would like to hear of the good work for Canada which many of 


\s Mr. Smith suggests, perhaps the department has not done sufficient to 
Canadians aware of the activities of the department in this connection. 


sople are doing a good job in the station to which they are appointed, 
ier that job-is in Ottawa or abroad. I am not sure that it is a service 
country misses very much if there is not a great deal of personal publicity 
mthere, © < 


Stinson: It was not about the announcement of transfers and things 
t of which I was speaking. I am sure many Canadians would he in- 
ed in knowing something of the day to day activities of foreign service 
S abroad, whose duties are helpful to Canada, and to the carrying out 
r foreign policy. Perhaps at some time some more information of this 
could be disseminated. 
MI . ROBERTSON: Something has been done. For instance the film board has 
for television some short films, a typical working day in an embassy 
hington and another in Brussels. . 
Git: The last one was the consul general in Los Angeles. Mr. 
n there has been a certain amount of special newspaper coverage, 
a stories, for their purposes. I think that has been welcomed and the 
ment has cooperated with them. 
3 NG: Mr. Chairman, I have a question in regard to representation 
view of the number of emergent Afro-Asian states, I wonder if 
cS cretary could tell me if the department has received any applica- 
nadians of other than Anglo-Saxon extraction indicating a desire 


ose areas because of their racial background and so on. We have 


* 


rvice, and quite an important part of a refresher course for 
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never given this much attention, but I think this might be a Santee op- 
portunity for Canadians who may be otherwise qualified, to enter the MEDS 
ment to groom themselves for responsible positions later on. — 
Mr. RoBERTSON: From time to time the minister gets opportunities or offers 
of service. I think the question was put to him and he explained that the 
basic recruitment for the department is done through and under the civil 
service commission, that the candidates who can qualify—even now it is in no 
sense an Anglo-Saxon department, it is a pretty diversified representation of 
all there is here making up Canada—but they come in the ordinary way 
through the civil service commission. 
Mr. Junc: For instance, we do not have a J apanese Canadian serving with L 
our embassy in Japan, and we do not have a Chinese in Hong Kong. 
Mr. GILL: We do have one, Mr. Jung. We have Mr. Clark, who is out 
there now. 
Mr. Junc: That sounds really like a Japanese name! 
Mr. Manpziuk: Is it true that naturalized Canadians are barred from entem 
ing the civil service? 4 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Oh, no, they are not barred from entering the civil service. 
and they are not barred from the Department of External Affairs. Howeven 
it is relevant that the Department of External Affairs requires a much longer 
residence qualification: You have to be a Canadian citizen to qualify, and you 
also must have a much longer residence in Canada before you are accepted in 
the Department of External Affairs, as compared with other departments. In 
this department a residence of ten years is required. ‘ § 
Mr. Manpziuk: I would like to follow that up now. I think Canada is 
becoming language conscious. We have had this great interest in studying 
Russian, Polish and so on. I think that even Ukrainian and other Slav languages 
could be of great use to our foreign service. It seems to me that the depart- 
ment is failing if it does not try to enlist a lot of those people who have Spanish 
background, German background, or Portuguese background, in view of ot ar 
interests in South America which are great. These people would be invaluab. le 
to our embassies and trade missions, or anywhere else. No one need think FP 
am trying to find a job for anyone. This just comes to my mind that these” 
people could be used. Many of them were born here. It is easy for them 
learn the language of their fathers, even if they have forgotten it, rather tha 
for us to take someone from those who are middle aged and try to teach. 
a language. I think that follows on what Mr. Jung has said. 


Mr. GILL: As a matter of interest, could I give you a summary of the 1 t 
class that came in. Out of 20, there was one with training in German, oné 
Russian, one Serbo-Croat, one German, one Italian, one German, one Germ: 
one Spanish, one Spanish, one Spanish, one Japanese, one Spanish, one 
man. That represents about 12 out of 20 with knowledge of a foreign langu 

Mr. MANpzIuK: That is very interesting. The impression in the country— 
I do not know whether it is true or not—is that when the Soviet Union send 
a representative, whether it is an embassy, a consulate or a trade mission, 
person knows the language of that country. We know what a handicap it 
when working for the Germans. The sooner we become trilingual and mult 
lingual in the Department of External Affairs, the sooner we are going t 
understood and to understand others. That list was very interesting. 

Mr. McCuEAvE: We could give them the Globe and Mail languase course 


Item carried. 
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| MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


. WEDNESDAY, May 10, 1961. 
! (6) 


he Standing Committee on External Affairs met this da 


y at 1.25 o’clock 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


lembers present: Messrs. Aiken, Asselin, K 
eave, Montgomery, Nugent, 
. and White.—13 


ucherepa, Lennard, Mandziuk, 
Pratt, Smith (Calgary South), Stinson, 


, attendance; Mr. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for External 
; Mr. E. W. T. Gill, Assistant Under-Secretary of State; and Mr. H. B. 
, Head of the Finance Division. 


The Committee agreed to reprint, as an Appendix to today’s Minutes of 
edings, a document entitled “Department of External Affairs—Main 
Ss 1961-62” tabled yesterday. (See Appendix “A’.) 


e Chairman then announced a Commonwealth Dinner for tomorrow and 
mittee agreed to cancel tomorrow’s meeting, as well as the meeting 


nesday, May 24, in view of the fact that the President of the United 
of America will then be visiting Canada. 


Chairman called Item 78—Representation Abroad—Capital and asked 
A. Robertson to supply information thereon. 


1 78 was adopted. 
ms 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86 and 87 were severally called and adopted. 


1 mm 97—Contribution to the Program of the U.N. High Commissioner 
ef gees was called and Mr. Robertson, as well as Mr. Gill and Mr. Stewart 
amined thereon. 


97 was adopted. 


s 98, 99 and 100 were severally called and adopted. 


101 was allowed to stand until a subsequent meeting. 


R. L. Boivin, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, May 10, 1961 


Baw ne ae Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Yesterday, the 
cials distributed this document and there is a lot of information ‘in it 
bout which you may be asking questions. Some of the answers are given 
ere. I neglected to ask if it was the wish of the committee to have it 
inted as a part of our proceedings. Shall we do that today? 


i Agreed. (See appendix). 


ae The CHAIRMAN: I. would draw your attention to some corrections. On 
page 20, International Joint Commission, item 109, the a 89,366 should 


" Pavone Peeciving a copy from ate iofaiue onwards wall And that this 
Ao. Gees already. 


eeks ago. Is it the wish of the committee that we cancel the committee 
eeting for tomorrow? 


¥ Agreed. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Next week the visit of the President of the United 
ates of America will take place and it would be very difficult to hold our 
ittee meeting on Wednesday. We would plan to meet on Tuesday and 
i ‘sday. I hope you will agree with me to discontinue the meeting on 


_ The CHAIRMAN: At our last meeting we completed item 77. 
. “Item 78: Representation Abroad—Capital ............e eee e cece seen rete eee eeeee $1,377,900 


Mr. Vivian: At the bottom of page 8, the word ‘decrease’? does not seem 
ake sense with the rest of it. 

. ee: RoBERTSON: It should be “increase”’. 

Mr. Kucnerepa: Furthermore, in page 9 the two items marked 77 
1d, of course, be 78. 

a Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Item agreed to. 


‘ tem 79: International Commissions—Indochina ........-eeee eer seer eect eee enceee $224,810 


‘yaa 

| RoBerTSON: These estimates were prepared before the decision to 
ate the commission in Laos, and I am sure there will have to be a 
plementary estimate submitted in respect of the teams we are now send- 
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Mr. Ropertson: The basic cost of the commissions in Indochina is_ shared 
equally between the United Kingdom, the French, the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese governments. We meet our own direct salaries and allowances for 
personnel. The overhead costs are borne between the four great powers, 
which invited Canada and India to be represented on the commission. 

Mr. KucHEREPA: May I ask the undersecretary, through the Chair, wha L 
he thinks the supplementary estimate may amount to on this particular 
item? | 

Mr. Ropertson: It would be hard to say. When it settles down we will 
know better what the requirements of the cease-fire supervisory commission” 
will be. : 

Item agreed to. 


Tidm'?.20:. NATO—StatlAssignam emt)! ).(opjsalssla: sieves suniaia hunte & stele nlteaien ste eeiumrs estate letatataya enna eae 


Mr. Arken: Is this the staff outside Canada only, that is included in this 
item? q 

Mr. Rogertson: It covers the Canadian personnel seconded to work in 
the international secretariat. It does not cover the cost of the Canadian diplo- - 
matic mission accredited to NATO. 


Mr. AIKEN: Strictly the plat at Nate peat iatiahe from Canada? 


there are three Canadians on loan to NATO, to the NATO secretariat. These 
are on the international staff, not at our own NATO offices. We pay them at oul i 


rates of salary. 
Item agreed to. 
View | Slt \oticial hospitality os. isk vaio s, epi. une ee Ue Nee eat eee $45,000 


Mr. NuceEntT: Is this increase of $5,000 accounted for from the fact that 
have more heads of state visiting, than before? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, that is the answer. There is a wide range of govern= 
ment hospitality. P 

Mr. AIKEN: This is in Canada only? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Item agreed to. 


Item 82: relief and repatriation of distressed Canadians ..........-+eeeeeee ee eeees $20,000 


Mr. KucHEREPA: Under item 82, I take it this is a revolving fund which 
have for people who may be in distress when travelling abroad. How does th 
fund stand? You are asking for an increase based on the fact that there 
more Canadians travelling abroad. How does the fund stand? 


Mr. Stewart: For the past number of years we have asked for $15,( 
and the refunds that come in to the vote in the same year in which the mo 
was paid out, may be paid out again. For example, in 1959-60 we spent $14, 
but we had a balance at the end of the year of $5,742. If a refund is not m 
in the present fiscal year, then it goes into government revenue. Last y 
1960-61, because of the increase in the number of people travelling, we found 
that we were very low in the fund. x 


centage primarily? 
Mr. Stewart: I think that our write-off of the fund—mind you this 
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eep he fund open. We take payments of as little as $10 a month over 
of five years, and that sort of thing. So money is coming in all the time. 
Mr. Montcomery: If it does not 
the consolidated revenue fund. 
Tr. Stewart: That is right, but we keep after them to collect. 

fr. AIKEN: Of the people who received this assistance, are there any who 
ot return to Canada, after having received that assistance? 

Mr. STEwart: There may be the odd case when we get hoodwinked by 
r eone who abuses this privilege, and when his citizenship may be in doubt 
time; but those cases are very few. We take some people from the con- 


nt to the United Kingdom, when they have employment and wish to move 
e 


come in in the current year, then it goes 


‘Mr. AIKEN: I take it that the objective is to get them back to Canada, 
Id they become stranded. 

Mr. STEWART: That is right. There is a system whereby we have some 
nt ‘ol over their future movements, because when they enter into this arrange- 
ent, their passport is surrendered. They have to settle up before it is returned. 
Item agreed to. 

eh 


[tem 83: representation at international conferences ............0ccccccceeccccccee $321,500 
V4 


fr. Vivian: Might we be given a breakdown of this item? 

he CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stewart will explain the breakdown of it. 

ir, STEWART: This is a very difficult vote to estimate. As you are probably 
, we cannot entirely foresee what will happen in the way of international 
rences for a year in advance. I might mention such things as the Con- 
ng Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, $55,000; 
amonwealth Consultative Committee for South and South East Asia, $15,000; 
ionwealth Education Conference, $35,000; International Civil Aviation 
lization, $10,000; North Atlantic Treaty Organization, $12,500, United 
ns Assembly, $125,000. 

Mr. Vivian: Is that amount which is set aside for the United Nations in 
he sum of $125,000 just to cover the period of the assembly only? 

Mr. STEWART: And related agencies throughout the year. 

Mr. Vivian: This has nothing to do with the running of our permanent 
in New York? 

Mir. Stewart: No. UNESCO, $2,000; and the rest of it is miscellaneous, 
uk care of off-shoots of the United Nations, welfare of cripples, the Inter- 
1 Law Commission, Human Rights, and these various conferences, 
)00; and in addition we have a miscellaneous amount of $25,000 for such 
as the commonwealth prime ministers’ conference, etc. 

’ CHairMAN: Are there any other questions concerning representation 
srnational conferences? 

em agreed to. 

84: grant to the U.N. association in Canada ...........ss errr cece cere ee ceeeees $12,000 


_ STINSON: Might I ask if we could be told what, if any, other associa- 
; gaged in promoting Canada’s participation in international affairs have 
fed grants from the government, or from the department? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There is one other item in our estimates. This is for the 
tic Co-ordinating Committee which handles educational work in this 
ry on behalf of NATO. It and the United Nations association are, I think, 


y two agencies where a direct grant is recommended in our estaaies 
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I could not say if there have been inquiries or even requests from other peor! : 
This would seem to be in a rather different category. a 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): What was the reference to NATO? 
Mr. RogeRTSON: The Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee regularly receives 
a small sustaining grant in the External Affairs Estimates. I think it is in the 
next item. \ 
Mr. Vivian: Who are the Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the next item. 
Item agreed to. 


Item 85: grant to the Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating committee .........+.+---+.--- $2,500 


Mr. Vivian: I would like to know who they are, and how they are ap- 
pointed? 
Mr. RoBERTSON: I might just read from the note: 
The Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee was formed through 
the assistance of the Canadian institute of international affairs and the 
United Nations association of Canada, in December, 1953, as a result 
of an international study conference on the Atlantic community held 
in 1952-53. 
The Canadian committee is affiliated with the international organ- 
ization in support of NATO, and it is known as the Atlantic treaty 
organization. Its functions are to educate and inform the public about 
NATO, and to conduct research into various activities and purposes. — 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if I might make an inquiry? 
Mr. Vivian: I have not received my answer yet. I would like to know 
at a later date, if I may, who are the personnel of this committee and how are 
they appointed? ’ ++ 
Mr. RoBperRTSON: We will make a return on that. . 
Mr. Vivian: Thank you very much. 
Mr. AIKEN: Is this a voluntary organization responsible in any way to 
anyone for what they do? . 
Mr. BewWil. Gini (Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): 
It is tied in very closely for administration purposes with the Canadian insti- 
tute of international affairs. They occupy the same offices in Toronto. ‘Ss 
Mr. Smiru (Calgary South): Offhand, would you know if it is the count 


part of the United States citizen commission of NATO? Is it related in any way? 


Mr. Rosertson: No. I think the United States citizen commission, | 
which secretary Herter has taken the secretaryship,' is more like a branch - 
the interparliamentary association, organized both inside and outside with 
large membership. This is an agency which has helped to arrange talks 
appropriate radio programs on significant NATO occasions and give some bac. 
ground information to schools and universities about the activities of NAT 
I think they handle the distribution in Canada of NATO information publica=- 
tions. We will give you a return in respect of the particulars of this. 

Mr. KucHEREPA: In this connection what plans are being made relative 
to Canadian participation in a similar type of commission? This is the res 
of a resolution passed at the parliamentarian’s conference. The United St tes 
congress has allotted $100,000 for this purpose. What progress, if any, has b 
made on the Canadian side relative to this type of commission? . 


Mr. Ropertson: I will take notice of this and give you an answer. 


Mr. Vivian: In the event this item is carried, can it be reopened on th 
basis of the returns of the information being made? 4 


~ 
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The CHAIRMAN: They will have the information for you at the next 
eting. I neglected to say that Mr. Gill at the end of this meeting will give 
u some information which he has in reply to questions asked yesterday. 
Mr. Vivian: Then it may be discussed? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes 


Items 85 and 86 agreed to. 


Item 87. Gift to commemorate the independence of Nigeria .................... $10,000 


ae ‘ Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Might I ask the under-secretary how you 
decide whether or not you are going to make gifts? There are a number of new 
‘states about to be proclaimed. How do you make the decision as to when you 
dl make a gift and when you will not? 
x _ Mr. RoBerTSONn: Sometimes it is a very difficult question. I would not like - 
_to say there is_a fixed rule, policy or formula. I think I can say the government 
always has attempted to recognize the coming into independence of a new 
_ country in the commonwealth with some gift, usually in the form of books. 
| This has been the case in respect of the New African countries when they 
| become independent; but it is not a consistent rule. 


- Item agreed to. 

et item|S8.7 External aid’ office. Salaries and expenses .i3. 32065. .ccce cee cbncsineecces $525,923 
Bras} i 

_ Mr GILL: Would you hold this item over until Mr. Moran is here? 


’ Mr- Stinson: Do the under secretary and Mr. Gill intend to be here at 
_time? I have some questions on this matter I would prefer to address 


De 


Mr. Rosertson: I will be here, or Mr. A. E. Ritchie who is the assistant 
er-secretary most closely connected with the aid program. Either he or 


Brtarvans Seu Golombow ple 1s .isi/e oi cinco cists a.elp cic alelayaigceiuye-s wueis\aioye elo ia) g,elaimiale o/dipleialerslsne sie $50,000,000 


Mr. Smiru (Calgary South): In connection with this whole group of aid 
rams, could we ask whether there have been any supplementaries in- 
luced to this list since the list was published? 

Mr. Stewart: This is in respect of aid? 

. SmitH (Calgary South): Yes. There is one which I can recall. 

r. Stewart: French African nations. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Yes. Are there any others? 

Mir Stewart: I would think not, up until this time. 

Mr. Strnson: I am wondering if information is available as to the counter- 
. funds which are in existence in two or three of the countries to which 
‘aid has been directed. Also when that information is made available I 
ld like to ask whether or not the department is taking any initiative in 
ect of recommending ways in which these funds might be used in projects 
ertaken in the recipient countries with or without Canadian participation in 
. projects. ; 


uuld not like to. attempt to cover the field. 
fr. Vivian: We have an item here of $50 
he projects which are involved. I thin 
s and a small description of them. 


million. There is no information 
k we should have a list of the 
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Mr. Stinson: Unfortunately most of these programs are now under the 
direction of the director general of external aid. Would it not be advisable to. 
stand items 89 to 101 inclusive? 

Mr. Giuu: I think that was the intention. 

Mr. Rosertson: Items 97, 98 and so on do not really apply to the operation 
of the external aid office. a 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Then is the ote secretary in a position to’ 
comment on these? 4 

Mr. AIKEN: Will we stand items 89 to 96 inclusive and then go on with 
item 97? a 
The CHAIRMAN: We will commence with item 97. 
Items 89 to 96 inclusive stand. 


Item 97. Special aid programs—contribution to the program of the United Nations high > 
commissioner: for Fefugees) rice ste sa ereene eR CN Neat eS SE eee Nac a ate $290,0000 

Mr. Vivian: Could we have an explanation? y 
Mr. Rosertson: This was a recommendation for the same Lou eannae grant 
which has been made for the last seven years to the high commissioner. ’ 
Mr. KUCHEREPA: Which refugees does it cover? a 

Mr. Ropertson: The direct. responsibility is European refugees. However, 

the direct responsibility of the high commissioners for refugees is in con- 
nection with the post-war European refugee problem. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): This is a continuing problem. Is it levelling 
off? a 
Mr. Rosertson: It is diminishing. Last year there was a great effort made, 
because of the response around the world, to raise enough money to enable the 
high commissioner to-liquidate a good many of these camps. Am 
Mr. KUCHEREPA: Have we any statistics as to the numbers which have 
been placed? 
Mr. STEWaRT: I have some statistics of the population of the camps. The_ 
high commissioner’s program is primarily concerned with the closing of the 
camps in Australia, Germany, Italy and Greece. The population now is reduced ~ 
to about 21,000 people. They are hopeful of finally closing them this year, 1961. 
Mr. Manpz1uk: Where are these camps? y 
Mr. Stewart: Austria, Germany, Italy and Greece. 
Mr. Manpziuk: Do you have a breakdown? 4 
Mr. Stewart: I could get it for the next meeting. You would like it broke ng 
down by countries? a 
Mr. MANDZIUK: Yes. We 
Mr. KUCHEREPA: Could we also hee a report as to how the pomulaen i 
has been depleted? Canada has taken in many tubercular refugees, and 
others }i c 
Mr. STEWART: Yes. 
Mr. KUCHEREPA: I would like to have that information. 


Mr. AIKEN: I have a question to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

_ I note that these four items, namely 97 to 100, are all idsutices grants 
Presumably, they are merely grants and not related in any way to the United 
Nations total expenses of these various operations. We have not the previo us 
ones for 1959-60. Would it be fair to say that we have been making the same 
flat rate grant on these projects for a number of years? ae 
Mr. Stewart: If you wish, I could give you the figures. . a : 
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swer the first part of your question, these are, as you say, grants; 
are ; not assessments. We do not pay on a percentage basis. A policy 
n is taken on what Canada will give, and that is what this represents. 


Lr. AIKEN: Who makes up the difference? Where do the various program 
quarters get the remainder of their money, and how do they allot it? Are 
some other countries which make similar grants, and are similar adjust- 
s made? It seems difficult to understand how these different programs 
rry on, with exactly similar amounts. Are there other countries who have 


ar le supporting grants. Of course, the United States, I think, for all these 
oses, has been a great. sustaining contributor, and in respect to some of 
if the contribution is coupled with a matching grant, it agrees to extend 
; contribution up to the sums contributed by other countries. 

- Mr. AIKEN: I assume that each year there is a statement given back to 
epartment in connection with receipts and expenditures. 

Mr. Ropertson: Yes, and of the budgetary position in each of these 
izations. 

Mr. AIKEN: I would be interested in knowing how these different programs 
ke out, in total. In. other words, are they still short, regardless of our 
tribution, or do they require more money? 

+. ROBERTSON: Some of them have almost endless jobs. Organizations such 
NICEF do the best they can with the support they get from governments 
through voluntary contributions. The voluntary Canadian contribution to 
ICEF is raised largely through school appeals, and it is a very substantial 
e. I think I saw in the newspaper the other day that the cheque was in the 
int of some $200,000-odd. This was presented on behalf of the Canadian 
ools. However, they would like to have more. 


tem 98: Contribution to UN Children’s Fund ...--.------0000eseesseneressnteness $650,000 


Vir. Manpziux: Mr. Chairman, although item 97 has passed, why are 
-wo separate agencies? Is the United Nations children’s fund synonymous 
he refugees children’s fund? 

r. RoBertson: No, needy children; and its operations are all o 
—in the Middle East, Africa and Southeast Asia. 

r. ManpziuK: But not all members of the United Nations contribute to 
fund. : 

- Mr. Rosertson: It is voluntary, and not all contribute. 

r. Manpziuk: Do the communist bloc nations contribute? 

Kr. RoBERTSON: I Serie not say without checking, but I think they have 
some contributions of a kind to some of the activities. I know they have 
buted to some, but whether they do to UNICEF, I would not say without 
OA ee 

Stinson: I understand that the 
n of about $250,000, which is substan 
ition. 3 
: Mir. ROBERTSON: I think I recall now. I think they did make a contribution 
JNICE but. it was made in kind, and presented the agency with some 


Ki 7 e, 
oa 
« 


ver the 


tially less than the Canadian 


Soviet Union make an annual con-— 


a eS na 
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difficulties in converting it into a usable form.. However, it is, in fact, 
contribution. In the earlier years they were making no contribution. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is UNICEF not also the fund to which oul 
own Canadian youngsters contribute from Hallowe’en collections? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. | 
Mr. SmitH (Calgury South): Do you know the amount of that? ; 


Mr. RosBertson: As I said, from noticing it in the newspaper, I think it wa 
something like $200,000. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 99. Contribution to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees)in: the ‘Near. East! }.25 so csc es. cic cuits cieteinireseeimeicls aelnntierion ioe $500,000 


Mr. RoBertTson: That is the United Nations rehabilitation -program for 
the Arab refugees in the Middle East. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You have a cash amount here. I assume the 
wheat grant is shown separately? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The wheat flour? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. ’ ‘ 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary-South): And this grant is the same. Is not the whe , 
grant the same? 


Mr. RoBerRTSON: The question of supplementary contributions has not Bee 
approved for this year. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): It is a figure of what—$23 million, or 
$14 million? 


Mr. STEWART: $1 million last year. We had $1 million, and then a furthé 
$500,000. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): So, it is a total grant in terms of wheat oul 


Mr. LENNARD: What does that stand for? ; 


and cash of $234 million? | 
Mr. RoBERTSON: I think that is right. x 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): There was $500,000 in cash. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Vivian? 


Mr. Vivian: Could we have a progress report of the number of these. 
refugees and what is being done to alleviate the situation? . | 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I would be glad to, but I think we should take your 
question as notice. th 


Item agreed to. 


Item 100. Contribution towards the Refugee Program of the Inter-governmental Committee 
for “European Migration 3.)...i0 3:0 eran aes aoe ee ee $60,000 


are given. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: This is the inter- -governmental committee for cell 
migration, in the way of a successor organization to the international relie 
organization after the war. It is responsible for the overseas placement and 
movement of refugees. For instance, it was the operating agency that handled” 
the movement of the Hungarian refugees to this country. 

Mr. KucHErEpA: Are there many people being handled now, under this | 
organization? P} 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, the number of refugees proper moving into over= 
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ea 


? lements is diminishing rapidly. Opportunities for placement in 
e have improved greatly in the last two or three years. 


em agreed to. 


Item 101. Expenses in connection with Canada’s participation in the World Refugee Year, 
additional to those provided for in vote 648, Appropriation Act No. 3, 1960, for the 
, completion of the Tuberculous Refugee Program .............ceecceceeceeces $50,000 


Mr. KucHEREPA: I see that this is a special item, and there probably 
have to be a supplementary item later. As these people are removed and 
ettled, what effect will it have on the expenses, as shown under item 97? | 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I expect that the responsibility of the UN High Commis- 
er for Refugees would be reduced pro tanto. 
_ Mr. KUCHEREPA: So, there would be a reduction next year? 

" Mr. RoBerTSON: That would be my expectation. 
Mr. Stinson: Could you tell us how many of the refugees who came under 
is program, and who required treatment, are now not receiving treatment 
are out in society? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That: is covered in the progress report which has been 
Mr. Stinson: Is there not a record available here in this connection, 
o how many of these refugees who were hospitalized are now out? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I am sure we have, but there is a question of securing it 
n Health and Welfare, or Immigration. 
Mr. Stinson: This was one of Canada’s major initiatives in foreign 
icy in the past two years, and I would think that this should be the time, 
hen this committee is now sitting and considering this item, to have an 
. er to that question. I think an answer of this kind should be readily 


A 


Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Mr. Robertson, I notice that a year ago you 
de with you four additional members of your staff. Are they available 
ay for questioning? 

“Mr. RoBerRTSON: We could get hold of anyone you wanted, but it was 
er difficult to forecast what items would come up. 

‘Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): You are being asked questions which are a 
tition of questions asked last year, designed to get an extension of the 
mation given a year ago. It seems to me that it would facilitate our ex- 
ation if these people were here. 

i Mr. McCLEAVE: We are all suffering from indigestion, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHarrMaAN: Did you not get your lunch? 

_ Mr. McCueave: I did, but I think most of the members are suffering 
fr Ag indigestion. 

Mr. Stinson: My questioning does not arise from indigestion, because 


The Cuatrman: I think I should take some ‘responsibility for this. Mr. 
art and the other officials came to me and we tried to assess what would 
eeded in the way of documents and information. Possibly it is my fault 
more of the officials are not here at this moment. Maybe my guess was 
1S good as it should have been. There is no doubt but that this informa- 
n can be provided and, if it is agreeable, the item can stand. 

ir. Montcomery: I think it is a very good idea to have all the informa- 


1 one general statement. 
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Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): It would be very helpful. — Saka 
Mr. MontcomMery: It would be better than having it piecemeal by ques: 4 
tioning. .. 
Mr. ManvziIuK: Before proceeding to the next item, I wish to follow up 
what Mr. Stinson has asked. I do not know if it is proper to ask at this stage, 
but it would be interesting to know what was the cost to Canada of bringing 
these refugees over. Are there any anticipated supplementary expenses for 
the future? 
Mr. Robertson: Mr. Stewart has a partial answer to ee 
Mr. MANDZIUK: Since this item is to stand, we can leave the question open. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, shall we go on to item 102? 


Item stands. 


Item 102. Assessment for membership in international organizations ............ $4,709,895 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): May we have a breakdown of this $4,709 895, 
showing the major items? 


Mr. VIVIAN: It is broken down on page 14. 

Mr. STEWART: Page 14 just shows you the increases. 

Mr. McCueEave: And three decreases. On 

Mr. STEWaRT: The organizations listed in this total are: United ae 4 
$1,910,278; FAO, $389,098; International atomic energy agency, $174,356; 
ternational civil aviation organization, $191,901; international. labour of eoae 
zation, $371,688; inter-governmental maritime consulates organization, $6,500; 
UNESCO, $416, 336: world health organization, $581,984; general agreement o L 
tariffs Bad trade, $67, 775; commonwealth economic committee. POe oats com- 
monwealth educational liaison unit, $12,373; commonwealth shipping commits 
tee, $935; inter-governmental committee for European migration, $210,653 and — 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, $323,687. I think those figures would ap- 
pear in the blue book, where the details are shown. That is on page 185 of 
the blue book. Be 

Mr. AIKEN: I should like to know what is the relationship between the 
inter-governmental committee for European migration under this heading ¥ 
with what is shown under item 100. ip 

Mr. ROBERTSON: One is assessment for the operating expenses of the or- 
ganization and the other is for the far east. Vote 100 is towards a special pro-— 
gram for facilitating the movement and placement of far eastern refugees, 
mentioned therein. 

Mr. AIKEN: The one is grant and the other is an assessment? 

Mr. STEWART: Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN: Item 100 is the grant? - 

Mr. STEWART: Yes, the other is the assessment; 


Item agreed to. 


Item 103. Contribution to the programs of NATO science committee .............. $115,262 


Mr. Vivian: Could we have a little information on this and a breakdown 
on fellowships, advance studies and research grants? There must be some _ 
information as to where this money is being spent. What is the relationship 
between Canada’s payment and those of other NATO countries? Is it on a : 
pro rata basis or is there some fixed method of apportionment? 

Mr. RogERTson: This is a combined program in which all the NATO 
countries participate to develop the defence aspects of research. They budgeted 
in 1961 for a program of $1 million of which a quarter, $250,000, was fou 
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ch in oi and meteorolog 

y, the balance to be al- 
the NATO scientific research panel on approved 
within the general program. Rey seer 


r. KUCHEREPA: Could we have a more comprehensive breakdown of what 
ce committee is doing, if tone is possible? 


5: Vivian: Could we also have the number of Canadians engaged in it, 
1so” Pe ee eensn lp this bears with the scientific work with which 


r. Beran: He was chairman bot the policy advisory committee. 
: 3 VIVIAN: Which set this up? 


Item 104. Payment to the International Civil Aviation Organization in part reimbursement 
| for mnebes Rel efe\n¥en Kt foe ot BVA Mle PRON Tian ay Bea aah er oa eae NAPE NE SPR LAS ea aes $115,262 


Mn. Ir. _ LENNARD: We are on item 104. 
4 f | KUCHEREPA: May we have an explanation of this item? 


w: Do not take anything for granted. 

r. StEwartT: I think item 104 is the income tax one. 

Ir. AIKEN: Yes. 

Ir. KUCHEREPA: What is the item? 

ir. STEWART: It is to reimburse the employees of the ICAO in Montreal 
iebec income tax. They are taxed by the province of Quebec and this is 
irsement for them. 

. McLeave: Is this pursuant to international agreement or national 
lent? - 

. SMITH (Calgary South): You had the explanation last year. 

ip McLEAVE: That is what I said previously. 

r. ee Are these Pee who are Be ieee in this item? 


iY r. KUCHEREPA: Under the federal income tax laws they would have the 
nity of deducting that tax from their federal income tax. 


. STEWART: ini are exempt from federal tax. 


105. To provide the international civil aviation organization with office $287.78 


BPE COT se attr le tpstt oi cioyei slate ieioie 2 6, oipialn'e 6 ties e) 8 tlecris sleyeitinieie s\eieieiene s Sits SoS AG 


_ STINSON: What I want to know is whether these payments are made 
da for space occupied by this agency in Montreal and elsewhere. 


US 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: I think they only apply to the premises occupied by the 
international civil aviation organization in Montreal. This is part of an agree- 
ment negotiated with the agency. Really, it’was one of the conditions of their 
permanent location in Montreal. The appropriation is up this year over last 
year, to cover a larger floor space in the same building required by the | 
national civil aviation organization. | 

Mr. Vivian: Are the province of Quebec and the city of Montreal cond 
tributing towards this fund? The province of Quebec benefits by income tax, — 
but does it make any contribution towards this rental? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not think so. ; 
Item agreed to. : 


Item 106. Contribution to the United Nations technical assistance administration training 
centre at the university of British Columbia ........... Sis iaieiety oa dietelakeiere aioe $10,000 


Mr. McCLEAvE: I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, if there are other univer-_ 
sities which asked for similar provision, though, perhaps, “provision” is not 
the correct word to use. This, I take it, is in reference to the Hungarian refu- 
gees? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No, this relates to a training program worked out by the 
United Nations secretariat with the university of British Columbia, and the 


scheme had the co-operation of the federal government to the amount of 4 
$10,000. . 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Who is involved in this particular item—Canadians or 
non-residents? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mostly people brought from less developed countries for 
administrative training at the university, with the co-operation of the federal 
and provincial governments and of private individuals in the northwest. : 
think their operations are not only in British Columbia but also in the northwest 
American states. 

Mr. VIVIAN: Could we have a breakdown? This was one of the most con- I 
tentious exercises of the United Nations two years ago, setting up this training 
program. I believe that originally it was under the directoin of Dr. Keenleyside 
who has subsequently resigned. I would like that information. I would alse 
like to know the listing of personnel involved as instructors and the list of 
students, from where they come and the duration of their stay. t 

Mr. RoBertson: That information will be-secured. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item agreed to. ' 


Item 107. Grant to the international committee of the Red Cross ...............+-- $15,000 
Item agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: That item has not changed for years. 

The CHAIRMAN: Agreed. 

Item 108. Grant to the commonwealth institute ............scecececececececneceecens $1,375 


It is primarily of importance to the less developed and non-self-governing par = 
of the commonwealth, but we have used it as a ‘distributing centre for Canal _— 
dian educational films to the United Kingdom and we maintain a permanent » 
_ exhibition of Canadian resources and EY chop iie ive in the commonwealth in: a) 
stitute. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Is it basically administrative? You say ‘you Fi 
Bee for example, films. . 


Vat ta) 
ye 
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OBERTSON: That is a function they have rendered over the years ae 


rk is largely educational and they have their own educational - 
g agency. It has been supplementary to the work of our film e 
) have a permanent trade and resources exposition. That would ee 
out of this. This is towards the administrative costs. ie 


. SMITH (Calgary South): That was my point—this is just an adminis- 
e figure. Naturally it does not include any of the costs of the national | 
board; otherwise this is basically for salaries of employees. sale 
‘Mr. Ropertson: Overhead costs. It is quite a big organization. 

e CHAIRMAN: Item 108 agreed to. hte 
tice our time is nearly over and I am going to ask Mr. Gill to give . 
information that was requested at the meeting yesterday. 


Gitt: I was asked to give some figures on language qualifications 
ning, and I have had some statistics prepared. In presenting them 
d like to make one or two preliminary comments. The first figure is 
embers who have qualified by civil service examination to receive = 
ge allowance. This figure is not an accurate reflection of the language ¥ 
lifications in the department for two reasons: first, only certain officers, 
se in grade 4 and below, qualify for language allowance, and secondly, to 
for a language allowance one has to be at a post where the language 
‘so that it does not include those who have knowledge of a language 
t mi ht be resident in another country. 
f ir. McCLEAVE: It does not help Latin scholars in the department. 
Mr. GILL: No. The figures since 1947, officers qualified 112, members of 
dministrative staff 167, making a total of 279. 
was also asked how many were undergoing language instruction or 
eceiving tuition allowances for that purpose. The figure since January 
BAS: 28 officers and 86 members of the administrative staff. Those 
include officers and members of the administrative staff who have 
language training in Ottawa prior to a posting or at the post. It does 
include those who take language training out of, say, interest or have 
qualifications. If those figures were included, the figures might be in- 
od by 70. 
Thirdly, I undershot my estimate of those with a working knowledge 
e Japanese language. I gave the figure of three to five and I find that 
is a more accurate figure. 
> CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am sure we appreciate the detailed infor- 
n Mr. Gill has provided, and I have no doubt that the questions asked 
n 1ection with today’s proceedings will be answered at the next meeting. 
w, ‘Mr. Stewart has a word to say to clear up some doubt as to the 
tanding of items 104 and 105—international civil aviation organization. 
‘STEWART: I wanted to make it clear on the record, in answer to , eae 
son’s question, that we do not pay the whole rental of ICAO—they ; 
the difference; they pay the first dollar on every square foot. It is a 
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APPENDIX "A 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
MAIN ESTIMATES 1961-62 


Informational material prepared for Members of the 1961 Standing Committee on External 
Affairs. | 


This material is in two main parts; (1) comparison of the 1961-62 Estimates with those 
of 1960-61, and explanations of all substantial changes; (2) a series of Appendices comparing 
the 1961-62 Estimates with the estimated expenditures for 1960-61 and the actual expenditures 
for 1959-60. 


MAIN ESTIMATES 1961-62 COMPARED WITH 1960-61 


No. of ag 
Vote Service 1961-62 1960-61 Increase Decrease — 
$ $ $ $ a 

AUNQUE LSM an ny sak etn To ash caRcan aca tye ge aPC 88,230,614 98,800, 655 4 10, 570, 041 


(S) Minister’s Salary and Motor Car Allow- 
ATIC Crete RAC) ats A fatale peace sene Nate 17,000 17,000 — = 


A— DEPARTMENT 


46. Departmental Admin... 2: 0. s... 6. a: 6, 924,915 6, 601, 756 323, 159 = 
77 Representation Abroad—Operational.... 11, 271,043 10,477, 402 793,641 —= 
78 Representation Abroad—Capital........ 1,377,900 1,172, 500 205, 400 — 
79 International Commissions—Indochina. . 224,810 257, 532 —— 32, 729 
80 NATO—Staff Assignment.............. 44,136 63, 088 — 18, 5, 9g 
Si mOneiall Hospitality... Meee Lene 45, 000 40,000 5, 000 = 
82 Relief and Repatriation of Distressed 
(an TObanse es Oy lek asl nee a eee 20, 000 15,000 5 OO08" Same 
83 Representation at International Con- : 
PEEENCES Geer uerei Senet Ne ON 321,500 295, 000 26, 500 —_ 
84 Grant to the U.N. Association in Canada 12,000 11,000 1,000 — 
85 Grant to the Canadian Atl: Co-ord. Com- 
LOW S\N MRR CTT Nt Mei cl BATE Abi she Beh ae 2,500 2,500 — — 
86 Gift to commemorate the sesquicenten- 
nial anniversary of the independence of 
ther Republic ot. Mexico’ ois ieee tel 3; 500 —_— 3,500 — 
87 Gift to commemorate the independence 
OleNGS ena cere cay ities Re ee amon 10,000 — 10,000 © — 
AK Ou by L Obelisk ac skeen. seine: 20, 257, 304 18, 935, 778 1, 321, 526 — 


EXTERNAL AID OFFICE 


Sommoalariessand ib xpenses. sence olviee eoute 525, 923 455, 161 70, 762 —_— 


ContTrRisutions To INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SpeciaL Arp PROGRAMS 


Bilateral Economic Aid Programs 


89 Colombo Plangs.< cn ierily a. seamen 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 _— =e 

90 West Indies Assistance Program....... 1, 500, 000 5, 260, 000 — 3, 760 

91 Special Commonwealth Africa Aid  . ; \ . 
IPURoyeA ez OCU ie nme Lies OI pe rere AD 3, 500, 000 — 3, 500, 000 ae 

92 Technical Assistance to Common- 
wealth Countries and Territories 
other than those eligible for Assist- = 
ance under Colombo Plan, West | 
Indies Asst. Program or the Special at 
Africa Aid Program.. nae 120,000 500, 000 — 380 


93 Commonwealth Scholarship Plan..... 1,000, 000 500, 000 500, 000 _— 


Multilateral Economie Aid Programs ‘ 
94 Contribution to U.N. Special Fund.. 2,298, 594 1,903,750 394, 844 — 


Dbklsb ution to U.N. Expanded Pro- 
cp gram for Technical Pp iane 


‘Special Aid Programs 
' Contribution to the Program of the 
U.N. High Comm. for Refugees. . 
Contribution to U.N. Children’s Fund. 
Contribution to U.N.R.W.A. Near 


t 
Contribution to the Refugee Program 
of the Inter-Governmental Commit- 
___tee for European Migration.......... 
Expenses in connection with Canada’s 
participation in World Refugee Year 
for completion of the Tuberculous 
PUeRIGee rE TORFAIM sos... ke ec las 


—OSEHINS cits See 


ds Univ. of B. 
xrant to the International Committee of 


Grant to the Commonwealth Institute. . 


Appropriations not required for 1961-62: 


To Eanes in defraying the costs of the 
Commonwealth and Empire Law 
BG@omerencce ons aes shits cae esn o- 
Contribution to the Malarial Eradica- 


rchase of flour to be given to UN R- 
WA for Palestine Refugees in the 
_ASIGAP TBE REG acta eon een ee 
ee Canada’s participation in the work of 
aa the European Productivity Agency 
_ for European Economic C-ooperation 
_ Purchase of flour to be given to UNR- 
_ WA as acontribution to World Refu- 
¥ any) NEVO. VIN. AURA a) Soe een 
Contribution towards Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign of the FAO...... 
Purchase and transportation to Chile 


i” 
} 


___ of flour and pork re Chilean Disaster 
5 Purchase and transfer of wheat flour 
ne for establishment of strategic stock 
iles in member states of NATO.. 
reimburse Agricultural Commod- 
; ties Stabilization Account for canned 
pork donated to international relief 
BPA ECIC Ere eee: sheets oie feist d 


1961-62 1960-61 Increase Decrease 
2,102,969 1, 908, 750 199, 219 Bo 
50, 882 50, 000 882 a 
290,000 290, 000 = = 
650, 000 650, 000 — ene 
500, 000 500, 000 — oe 
60, 000 60, 000 — ae 
50, 000 — 50, 000 — 
62,122,445 61,617,500 504, 945 — 
4,709,895 4, 207, 526 502,369 — 
115, 262 124,572 -- 9,310 
11,500 12,000 — 500 
247,789 215, 716 32,073 — 
10, 000 10,000 — —- 
15,000 15,000 — — 
1,375 1,331 44 — 
— 15, 600 — 15, 600 
— 100, 000 — 100, 000 
— 1, 500, 000 — 1,500, 000 
— 20, 000 — 20,000 
— 1,000, 000 — 1,000, 000 
-- 23,000 — 23,000 — 
_ 1,600, 000 — 1,600, 000 
— 6, 000, 000 — 6,000, 000 
= 2,703, 559 = 2,703,559 — 
5, 110,821 17, 548, 304 — 12, 437,483 


he 


+ P fun Wack & ase # 

"i oe RR ah ak es 

“ 112 ; ‘ 

Va 

oy No. of | Toor I a [oy Uo Mae ies see By wh aie V2) 
Re Vote Service ab ne > eS) 1961-G2 >. 1960-81 MRE 
| “e PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS _ 
--——-- )_- Diplomatic Service (Special) Superan- | 

tock MUBEION ACH Ss nel. mL aun ele Meche ieicheth 34,264 42,848 
ges (S) Pension Miss H. L. Waddell............ esi woes 05) 289 
eta tee CSE ATO UEG YONI TS EL s Xi GeO Volehsc! nets eetcas : 1,667 1, 667 
a | Sub-total..'sa.20 Nasa 36,236 ~. 44,804 
N A—Total Department.................. 88, 069, 729 98, 618, 547 
; B—INTERNATIONAL Joint COMMISSION 
rfp f Sy 109 Salaries and Expenses of the Commission 108,885 ~ 108, 608 
a 110 Studies and Surveys of the Commission. 52,000 73, 500 
a "24 WA VBS PA airmen tte) il 160,885 182, 108 
WG j ; SUMMARY 
ee MBisied voted. Seth tau sel eee eee 88,177,378 98,738, 851 
be Authorized by Statute..........6)..2 004 53, 236 — 61,804 
oe Total Estimates...............-+- 88,230,614 98,800, 655 
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ae ; REFERENCES | 
TAL ADMINISTRATION—INCREASE $323 , 159 
fae é. Increase Decrease 


227 ,638 _ 
11,700 — 
2,825 _ 
15,000 — 
ei 50,000 
2,500 — 
— 15,000 
115,750 — 
== 34,000 
44,646 —_— 
NEE SST GS 0" Cet 1 i a 3,050 — 2 
SM EME MEMES OE PNLUVRINONG 0 osc do y's Si dee wR kD els ge We ee ws — 17,800 
epee and Upkeep of Equipment... ....0.0 06600. oe ee ene — cae 
faxes on Diplomatic Properties in Ottawa Area....... EC ye ee 13,900 — 
mpensation to Employees for Loss or Damage to Furniture and 
ee ec ola dadee ne, oe BN OBO 
BRCM CTCASC nvr A Re ee Lidia: crak oe mmarenene geen 323 , 159 -— 


‘Salaries—Increase $227,638 
. overall increase is a result of an increase in the establishment and Salary revisions for 
ar compared to a partial year in 1960-61. 


Overtime—Increase $11,700 | 
chess results from a change in the regulations for compensating employees in cash 
ime work. 


!) Professional and Special Services—Increase $2,825 ‘ 
he net increase here covers the cost of supplementary security protection of the Hast 
Postal Station ‘“B”, Daly Building, Arcade Building and Passport Office. 


) Courier Service—$15,000 ; : 
Although an increase of $15,000 is required here for the establishment of a courier service 
lange from a monthly to a weekly service to South America, this is offset by a decrease 
ost of postage. 


‘Removal and Home Leave Expenses—Decrease $50,000 f 
decrease in this category is brought about by a decrease in the number of personnel 
d to be moved (181 compared to 223) and an over-estimate in the costs for 1960-61. 


- 6) ‘Freight Express and Cartage—Increase $2,500 ‘ ; 
The increase here is because of increased freight rates and an increase in the volume of 
eing shipped. 


(7, Postage—Decrease $15,000 : : ; 
he decrease of $15,000 results from the increased use of our own courier service. 


‘Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services—Increase $115,750 
r annual grant to the National Research Council is increased by approximately $115,000 


inting for the major increase in this primary. 


-ublication of Departmental Reports and Other Material—Decrease $34,000 
rease in te Dake: of languages in which the publication Canada, from Sea to Sea” 
inted and a decrease in the amount required for Miscellaneous Departmental printing 


r the decrease of $34,000. 


ce ‘Stationer Supplies and Equipment—Increase $44,646 : : 
1 increase ie nee a an ee the number of passports required to be printed 


ent of obsolete office equipment for use in the Department in Ottawa. 


$ $ 


“ 
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76—(12) Materials and Supplies—Increase $3,050 
An increase in the cost of packing charges and materials accounts for the $3,050 shown 
here. 
76—(16) Acquisition of Equipment—Decrease $17,800 ; 

The decrease results from a lesser amount being estimated for 1961-62 for communications 
equipment than was estimated for 1960-61. ; 
76—(19) Taxes on Diplomatic Properties in Ottawa Area—Increase $13,900 : 

Tax payments on the number of diplomatic properties in the Ottawa Area, based on present 
rates of taxation, account for the increase of $13,900 over 1960-61. 


76—(22) Sundries—Increase $3,350 4 
A decrease of $3,000 has been estimated for bookkeeping adjustments on Profit and Low } 

on Exchange. This is offset by the addition of an item to cover Insurance on Motor Vehicles, 
previously provided in another Vote. 


77—REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL—INOREASE $793,641 


Increase Decrease 
$ > 
(COS IEN SU ee ae nn rel Seite Pnn cen eee pane te hoy YN Gio 341,798 — 
RW INO OPEIINO orks V's Slade hele ace Rec ett weytmepelymint tates rams ion aa Ae 39,684 —_ 
Cpt Weer ECOG oI scicse cosy ic ee hans ee ae: eae RSME NES ne Pee earn 278,678 —_ 
(@)Brotessronaliand: Special Services\a: ofa yee sonia pinemasyeecet 17, 066 — 
(>) ealaranrel img mp OMS. reas ail tN itlena tone oth de, Fra Re iM ia tea Aaa Oe — — 
(G)brevwht. cuxpress and, Cartage.) c's acai oki ae oem caleaee apa eet — 
CORRS GA Bele. ee NR TUL tie oN a ae in ete a ce aa 5,000 
(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services. ..... 33 , 000 — 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Repairs to Office Equipment..... 20,960 — 
(12) Fuel for Heating and Other Materials and Supplies............. == cae 
(14) Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works................... 32,700 — Ff 
(15)<Rentals-of Land, Buildings and! Works j-2; vas see are ee cies — —_— 
(17)*Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment->... sis eee ns eee ae —_—" 
GSieRentaltor uo ulpMen ty casas «choc urea entre: Reeser ei hare NR. anean nae 1,500 — 
(19) Municipal and Public Utility Services....................---4. 12,054 — 
(21) Benefits in Consideration of Personal Services.................. 12,426 — 
(CDS HUB aVah aT stolie ihe seu Man (ay Meeaneiae erase, Meek arse Beha a Seal Gis lotr, 4 aS 
otal Unetedsek opt. Coe ee Bupha s oa ie et ERE eee 793,641 —_— 


77—(1) Salaries—Increase $341,798 
The overall increase is a result of an increased establishment and Salary revisions for a ful I 
year compared to a partial year in 1960-61. 


77—(1) Overtime—Increase $39,684 i . 
The increase results mainly from a change in the regulations for compensating employees 
in cash for overtime work. 


77—(2) Allowances—Increase $278,678 . 
The main reasons for the increase in allowances are (a) the establishment of additional 
positions (b) some reclassification of positions and (c) the increased cost of living abroad. 


77—(4) Professional and Special Services—Increase $1 7,066 

The increase here is due to increased legal services and architects fees payable in connection 
with improvement and redecoration schemes on leased premises abroad, and not chargeable 
capital projects. Also there is a small increase in the tuition and examination fees due t 
greater number of our personnel taking advantage of foreign language study abroad as well 
an increase in the cost of other professional and special services in our posts abroad. 


77—(7) Postage—Increase $5,000 

The increase is due to a greater volume of mail being transmitted and also higher post 
rates in many countries. } 
77—(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services—Increase $33,000 

An increase of approximately $12,000 is accounted for by the rental of additional telepn 
trunk lines and higher toll rates. An ‘additional $65,000 will be required for the rental of Co 
munications equipment. As a result of the introduction of telex in several posts, a decrease 0 
$44,000 in the cost of telegrams is forecast. 
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O; tationery, Supplies and Repairs to Office Equi 
) Office stat TY, 8 quipment—Increase $20,960 

ain Increase here is brought about by (a) an under-estimate for printing and stationer 
nd (6) the addition of new posts and the higher cost of publications. ‘3 


‘ ) Repairs “es oi at tea eae and Works—Increase $32,700 

Lhe increase here 1s due to the fact that the program in support of th te 

was curtailed due to a reduction of $200,000 in our arapere celine ooh eee 
é bliged to request a larger amount in 1961-62 to complete work which had to be deferred. 


(18) Rental of. pala togaae nerease $1,500 
Our estimate 1s based on present costs of rental of air conditioni i i i 
al meters in Los Angeles and Seattle. ee ee 


‘ Municipal 9 ne aes Services—Increase $12,054 

e increase results from higher rates for water, electricity and other utilit j 

on for an increased number of posts in 1961-62. ; Mee 
(21) Benefits in Consideration of Personal Services—Increase $12,426 

The increase is due mainly to an increase in the number of our locally-engaged staff abroad 
e authorized to receive gratuities. 


2) Sundries—Decrease $955 
dur estimate for miscellaneous items is based on the current pattern of expenditure. 


Increase Decrease 
Omice, Furnishings and Equipment.......:.......6. 50.00.0005 35,000 — 
Acquisition, Construction and Improvement of Properties for 
_ Offices and Residences Abroad, including Land............ 120,000 — 
(cquisition of Furnishings and Equipment for Residences Abroad. . — — 
‘ocurement of Motor Vehicles and Other Equipment........... i — 
Basic Household Equipment and Furnishings for Staff Abroad.... — —- 
peaqumsition o: teletype Equipment... .2.... 00.6665 cece alee 50, 400 _ 
aC nie oe ck eee te os vie ne ene ee te ely « 205 , 400 — 


) Office Furnishings and Equipment—Increase $35,000 
) 18 estimated that an amount of $175,000 will meet our requirements for the 1961-62 
year. 


- Acquisition, Construction and Improvement of Properties for Offices and Residences 
Abroad, including Land—Increase $120,000 


jects covered by this allotment are: si res a 
(1) Purchase of Royal College of Physicians Building as an addition to 


f P@anadaetlouse, Ondon). <a give. 50s). lesil dh cite Nag tne $ 120,000 
(2) Construction of Chancery in Canberra, Australia..........+-+++.++- 150, 000 
(3). Construction of Chancery in New Delhi, India............++++++5+: 50, 000 
(4) Construction of Official Residence in Brussels, Belgium.............: 100,000 


(5) Purchase of apartments and development of site for Chancery and 


ad Residence in Brasilia, Brazil...........2.0 220s eee erent eect ees 50,000 
(6) Construction of Official Residence in Ankara, Turkey......-..------ 50,000 
(7) Construction of Official Residence in Rome, Italy.......... Fee of 25,000 
(8) Construction of small apartment block for Canadian administrative 
staff and quarters for Japanese servants and maintenance staff in ne 
PORVOe SADAINS. Gece cc cee eee ce ee SARE nie a ora mati 
is 10} Improvements to Official Residence in Mexico City, Mexico ste gies: S 
(10) Alterations to Registry and Communications Centre at the Chancery, bean 
a 


MCE. ic vy tain BS pee oe eR eRe ees . 
(11) Construction of two-car garage at the Chancery at Djakarta, Indonesia pee 
for goverment-owned vehicles....... iikcotats 2 Ba Rit eee 

12) Program of alterations to enlarge Official Residence in Canberra, cae 


} Pte gs eas tie ys oe ga rle ar Ee Ee ee Wye 
nforeseen expenditures of a capital nature......-.--+-+sssssrse ert 4 
ig 5 SO er $612,500 


\ 
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77—(16) Acquisition of Furnishings and Equipment for Residences Abroad—(No Change) 7 
It is estimated that an amount of $220,000 will meet our requirements for furniture and 
equipment for Official Residences. : 
7%7—(16) Procurement of Motor Vehicles and Other Equipment—(No Change) 
The allotment of $125,000 provides for 31 vehicles required at various posts during the 
1961-62 fiscal year; for water purifying equipment in Tehran; and a stand-by portable generating 


plant in Rio de Janeiro. 


%8—(16) Basic Household Equipment and Furnishings for Staff Abroad—(No Change) a7 
It is estimated that the allotment of $125,000 will cover our requirements of staff furnishings 
and equipment for the fiscal year. 


%8—(16) Acquisition of Communications Equipment—Increase $50,400 : 
The allotment of $120,400 provides for communications equipment to be installed at 
various selected posts where it is possible and desirable. 


79—PARTICIPATION IN THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS FOR SUPERVISION AND CONTROL IN 
-~ [npo-CHina—DEcREASE $32,722 a 


Increase Decrease 


$ $ 


GIRO OW Eyes MOD ee ES NCS EN meaty Kha tio St ep tiG. Bes 1,407 
PYM RTLOW ATCO iy dior hh allelen ocala t ie yoane shamatehio ak te cepa Ie ee toscana 
(4). Professional and Special Services.5 0)... jek as cline be eels eel ele i 
Ce COOUTION ERVICES on hh ee Se ass gd ah nasa a wre ess angele RerastMielaen 
Co selravelling xXpenses\ evar cleismiatuuat at alas amass ARYA TE et li Sah 
(6) sPreght, xpress and Cartage. 0) claiins cjaes peWin we ean ele ee 
RUM OBEARE cc echo n Saray eocriese nantes ecelaee c/p it thalle “ONO fe mee eae 
(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services...... 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment..................4-. 
(12) Materialsiand Supplies qc), .3)\. sepia Ss Nsom nee PRUE oes Meenas 
Re Cutan Lr tee ate sla a8). ste Satna ch Sle lw Aga ROCA ea hee SL Aa 


Potal Decrease sec. iolas ew sikh Gite oc ar Ware aa ahaa 32 
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5 é . . . . . . . ¥ 
Our Estimates are based on the current year’s expenditures. No reduction in our present 
level of operations is anticipated. v 


80—NATO Srarr AssIGNMENT—DECREASE $18,952 2H 
This decrease is due to a lesser amount being provided to cover “new assignees” to the 
NATO Secretariat during 1961-62. - 4 


are 


81—OrrictaL Hospiratiry—INcREASE $5,000 é 

This increase is brought about because our commitments in this connection have been 
steadily increasing and the trend can be expected to continue. a 
82—RELIEF AND REPATRIATION OF DISTRESSED CANADIAN CiTIzENS ABROAD—INCREASE $5 

A significant increase in the numbers of Canadians travelling abroad with a conseq 
aN ee incidence of distress and destitution results in the additional amount requ 
or 1961-62. ; 


83—REPRESENTATION AT INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES—INCREASE $26,500 s 
An increase of $26,500 results from the estimated costs of the various conferences to be 
held during 1961-62 based on the present pattern of expenditure. _ ~4 
84—GRaNT To THE UniTeD NATIONS ASSOCIATION IN CANADA—INCREASE $1,000 
This increase has been granted to lend support to the increased activities of the Associa 


86—GIFT TO COMMEMORATE THE SESQUICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE | 
THE REPUBLIC oF Mrxico—IncrEAsE $3,500 ; 

This is a new item. During the month of September, 1960, the Republic of Mexico 
brated the 150th Anniversary of Mexican Independence, the centenary of the Mexican Refo 
Laws and the 50th Anniversary of the 1910 Mexican Revolution. The Canadian Govern 
appointed a Special Ambassador for the occasion and sent a special Canadian mission to at 
the ceremonies in Mexico City. In view of the longstanding cordial relations between Me 
and Canada Cabinet agreed that a gift should be offered which would be in line with what othe 
governments offered. A totem pole from Canada was regarded as a fitting gift. The item o 
$3,500 is provided to cover the cost of the totem pole. ~ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


i 
yi 


2 new item. Cabinet agreed to the purchase of a gift from C igeri 
iment of independence. The gift will be in the for of library ee bees to 


Eh yee 
Au Ar Orrice—INcREASE $70,762 


ine, 


Tnerease Decrease 
$ $ 
re am prt i ek yh he 85,478 mel 
| Ts butt ye comin lanes te aah = 15,091 
essional and Special Services... 0.0.00... 00. c cece eee — — 
It pelnns aun demoval Wxpenses 00... le ee ce eee - 2,850 
eee express and Cartage. ......... 20-0... be veee ceenn cals — xt 
a PEs OL tte. de galt doen ewate. 575 — 
Repomiesiad) elOSTAINS. . i. cs recta eee dee eldeecds 6,500 — 
Publication Gueports;and Other Material... 00.0. 0.0). 60. ees — — 
} Photographs ACROSS i oe oe Shiga 200 — 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment...................... - 500 
Sentenand w)pkeep of Oifices‘Abroad.. 0.0.00. ee es eas a a 
MCC NEOR I a oe eine Nae Mee sigh ene An Ohne — 600 
iture Pemrivesi@ences ADTOAG . ic) a eau!) vynic eddie ce were — 3,700 
ROMNEY 3 ed allots gan a kewiyisw’ «0 Haiaidvnishehewne ale 750 — 
LCA ieee a ek wince win woe nial Sv sie v eot Pg Bnei s 70,762 anal 


: ries—Increase $85,478 
ae increase here is accounted for by additional positions and general salary revisions. 


l owances—Decrease $15,091 : 
_The decrease results from deletion of necessity to provide for the opening of new offices 
gon and Singapore. 


¢ 
rhe 


ra velling and Removal Expenses—Decrease $2,850 } 
\ decrease is possible owing to the deletion of the requirement to open new offices abroad. 
} ae olan 7 ? 


: AGE—INCREASE $575 ‘ : 
ig is required due to a 300% increase in the number of trainees now being handled and 


ted in future. 


PHONES, AND TELEGRAMS—INCREASE $6,500 _ ; f 
he increase results from general increased activity at Ottawa resulting from expanding 


rams and the addition of new programs. 


[OTOGRAPHS AND ADVERTISING—INCREASE $200 
e increase here is necessary due to expansion in program volume. 


SraTioneRy, SuPPLIES AND EquipmMEntT—DECREASE $500 2 = 
lecrease can be accounted for by the deletion of a requirement to provide for offices 


TAL OF Orrices ABROAD—DECREASE $600 
ecrease is due to deletion of the necessity to pro 


office. | 


vide for the expected opening of the 


RE FOR Resmwences ABROAD—DeEcREASE $3,700 Sess 
is due to the deletion of the requirement for the New Delhi residence. 


IES : INCREASE $750 


ue to normal expansion resulting from increased activity in the various programs. 
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90—West INpIEs AssISTANCE PRogRAM—DECREASE $3,760,000 


Provision is made in the 1961-62 Estimates for the final progress payments for the building 
of two ships for the West Indies in an amount of $625,000 and for technical assistance and capital 
assistance projects in an amount of $875,000. The large decrease is due to the fact that provision 
for several progress payments was made in the 1960-61 Estimates the amount for the final pay- 
ments being a revote of the unspent balance. 


91—SprctaL ComMMONWEALTH AFRICAN Arp ProcramM—INcrEasE $3,500,000 


This is a new item. In response to the increasing need for additional economic assistance in 
Africa, especially for the emergent and newly independent Commonwealth countries, Cabinet, 
by its decision of September 13, 1960, stipulated that in concert with other members of the Com- 
monwealth, and subject to Parliamentary approval, the Canadian Government would be pre- 
pared to provide aid in the amount of $3 million for this purpose in the fiscal year 1961-62 and 
in each of the two succeeding fiscal years, in addition to the amount for Technical Assistance 
now being provided to areas of the Commonwealth not covered by the Colombo Plan or the 
Canada-West Indies Aid Program. 


92—TrcunicaL AssIstANCE TO COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES OTHER THAN 
THOSE ELIGIBLE FOR ASSISTANCE UNDER THE COLOMBO PLAN, THE West INpDIEs ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM OR THE SpEcrAL Arrica Ain PRoGRAM—DECREASE $380,000 


The under-developed areas which this scheme was designed to help were chiefly in Africa 
but also included British Guiana, British Honduras and other dependencies of the United King- 
dom. Cabinet agreed that the cost of this program should not exceed $500,000 annually. 


92—TrcuNIcAL ASSISTANCE TO COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES ETC. (Continued) 


The decrease this year is brought about as a result of Cabinet’s decision of September 13, 
1960, that Canada would be prepared to participate in an economic assistance program for the 
Commonwealth areas in Africa. At the same time Cabinet agreed to provide $120,000 in the 
fiscal year 1961-62 to continue technical assistance to Commonwealth countries outside the 
scope of other Canadian aid programs, such assistance to be given in selected fields with the 
emphasis on education. 


93—CoMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP PLAN—INCREASE $500,000 


Cabinet agreed that Canada should collaborate in a Commonwealth educational exchange 
program and agreed to make available $1 million a year for five years to help finance this scheme. 
An initial amount of $500,000 was provided in the fiscal year 1960-61 to get the program under 
way, thus accounting for the increase of $500,000 this year. 


94—Unitep Nations SpeciaL FuND—INCREASE $394,844 


Cabinet decided, on September 13, 1960, that Canada’s contributions to the United Nati 
Special Fund and to the United Nations Expanded Program of technical assistance for the fi 
year 1961-62 be $2 million each subject to the addition of $0.5 million allocated to one or th 

other, or divided between them, however the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the 
Minister of Finance may decide. Subsequently the Secretary of State for External Affairs and 
the Minister of Finance decided that the United Nations Expanded Program for Technical 
Assistance should receive $150,000 and the United Nations Special Fund should receive $350,000. 
This $350,000 plus a fluctuation in the exchange rate accounts for the increase in this Vote over 
the provision made in 1960-61. f 


95—Unitep Nations ExpanpDED PROGRAM FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO UNDER-DEVELOP 
CouNTRIES—INCREASE $199,219 a 


The increase here is the result of an additional $150,000 being approved by Cabinet. as 
mentioned in the explanation for the United Nations Special Fund, plus a fluctuation in the 
exchange rate of U.S. dollars in relation to Canadian dollars. : 4 


96—OPERATIONAL BUDGET OF THE INTERNATIONAL AToMIC ENERGY AGENCY—INCREASE $882 


At a meeting of September 16, 1960, Cabinet agreed to a contribution of $52,020. A 
amount of $50,000 was provided for in 1960-61. The increase of $882 is the result of the 
aka contribution and a fluctuation in the rate of exchange of U.S. dollars in respect to Canadian 

ollars, . 


G 
> 


101— EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH CANADA’S PARTICIPATION IN THE WORLD REFUGEE YEAR— 
FOR COMPLETION OF THE TUBERCULOUS REFUGEE PROGRAM—INCREASE $50,000 5: 


This estimate is to cover the balance of expenses incurred for the first two movements of 
refugees and a portion of the third movement. 
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é ASSESSMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS—INCREASE $502,369 
ae : ? 
Increase Decrease 
. $ $ 
oe INCHES DO MO) Fes) 0028 605 1 te rc rr 300 , 392 — 
d and Agriculture Organization........................... ey 25,717 — 
national Atomic Energy Agency.............. 000.00. cece cen e. 12.537 — 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization....................0..... 1,229 — 
frnational Labour Organization....................:........... 52,810 a 
See etal Maritime Consultative Organization............. ps2) 4,500 
yay ah hs aR ana et 
inistration of thé General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade........ 28766 — 
mmonwealth Economic Committee.............0.. 0.0 cee eee eee 1,648 — 
pmmonwealth Hducational Liaison Unit.................0.0 cee eee 2) 787 — 
monwealve Shipping Committee........0.. 04... ec e ee ew eee "280 = 
overnmental Committee for European Migration............. a 10,770 
PTAC M ECA ly OrEANIZAON’. .c.).c cuss ss eects nee cheeseatec ded —— 20, 109 
Ot IRICREA SC Pre ac Ae e ass cpace aes Say oe ee 502, 369 = 


Unrrep Nations ORGANIZATION—INCREASE $300,392 


_ The increase is due to an anticipated increase of approximately $10,000,000 in the United 
ms Budget for 1962, compared to the Budget for 1961. 


; ‘Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION—INCREASE $25,717 
The increase allows for an anticipated 8% increase in the F.A.O. Budget for 1962, compared 
Budget for 1961. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC Energy Acency—Increase $12,537 
The increase allows for an estimated $325,000 increase in the Agency’s Budget for 1962, 
pared to the Budget for 1961. 


INTERNATIONAL Crvit AVIATION ORGANIZATION—INCREASE $1,222 
‘he increase is accounted for by an increase of $26,000 in the 1962 Budget over the Budget 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION—INCREASE $52,810 _ 
‘he increase is due to an anticipated increase in the Organization’s Budget for 1962 of 10%, 


ared to the Budget for 1961. 


Inrer-GoveERNMENTAL Maritime ConsuLTATIVE ORGANIZATION—DECREASE $4,500 
he decrease is accounted for by provision being made for one year’s assessment (1962) 
pared to two years (1960 and 1961) in the 1960-61 Estimates. 


.N.E.8.C.0.—Incruase $35,586 a 
e increase here is due to a slight increase in the provisional Budget for 1962. 


ortD Hatta ORGANIZATION—INCREASE $76,253 spiteoee 
e increase is due to allowance being made of 10% in the Organization’s Budget for 1962. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE—INCREASE $28,766 

‘he increase here is due mainly to an underestimation of Canada’s assessment for 1960 
ch had not been established at the time of submitting the 1961-62 Main Estimates. 
2—Commonweautu Economic Commirree—Incruase $1,648 
he increase here is due entirely to fluctuation of rate of exe 
nadian dollars. 


hange of & Sterling in relation 


OMMONWEALTH EDUCATIONAL LIAISON Unit—INcRBASE $2,787 
e increase is due to an increase of £ 900 in Canada’s share of the Budget. 


GRATION—DECREASE $10,770 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR HUROPEAN Mz 
in Canada’s assessment and 


e net decrease results from a decrease of $16,894 UWss: 


. . 


ion in the rate of exchange of over $6,000. 


ATO—Cosr oF CIVIL ADMINISTRATION—DECREASE $20,109 


is a net decrease resulting from the following: ‘ 

(a) Exclusion of Cail expenditures for construction of Headquarters from the 
_ Organization’s Budget; 

b) Fluctuation in the rate of exchange; ‘ ae 

An anticipated increase of 5% in the operational Budget. 
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103—NATO Scrence CommirreEe—DEcrgEASE $9,310 e 
The decrease here is due to a fluctuation in the rates of evhnnae of the U. 8. dollar Kia O 
the following changes in the Committee’s programs: 


Fellowship—$38,190 US Increase........ For the third year of this program the amount q 
required is $2,500,000 US of which our share is 

4.2086 percent. 7 

Advanced Studies—$6,880 US Increase. .For the third year of this program the amount 
required is $300,000 of which our share is 

4.2086 percent. 


Research Grants—$58,000 US Decrease..Cabinet’s decision to continue Canada’s support 
in this program was not made in time to provide 
for any funds in the Main Estimates, but an 
amount of $58,000 will be included in the 
Supplementary Estimates. 


105—To provin—e ICAO WITH OFFICE ACCOMMODATION AT LESS THAN COMMERCIAL RATES— 

IncREASE $32,073 

The increase is due to 11 ,800 square feet of additional space having been leased in the 

International Aviation Building for ICAO. 

109—IJC—Satarius AND ExpensEes—INCREASE $277 a 
The increase in this Vote is in the Salary primary and is a result of the general salaries 

increase and to one reclassification. t 


110—IJC—Srupirs, SuRvEys AND INVESTIGATIONS—DECREASE $21,500 


Increase Decrease ~ 


Studies and Surveys of the Mid-Western Watershed................. —_ — 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the International St. Lawrence River age 
TEYORE ak Canal Gro) ciel ao) Lipo mmae anal Sted LanLrSnI RL HU DENG Oise crime a is ica Nara — —) 


Canada’s share of the expenses of the Saint John River Reference..... — 1,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the St. Croix River Reference. ..... ani 1,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the proposed Alaska-Yukon Rivers ‘ 
HARELCT ONCE soar ny f PEe a |e ered aN Gere by OTR RSE Re co Re Pee a er ea eres e — 8,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the Passamaquoddy Tidal Power q 
URELGTEN CEL Nien. Lene aes ee Ua Ns CL eo ROR UI dg SOT TREN SI aie aet wate — 4,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the publication of a report on Water 2 
Hedeilebgnter cia w\ aun GiMN ame ene et ce NMM Dis SOI Mnneats eatin Nara OEIC ar cenit cid 7,500 
Canada’s share of the expenses of Studies of Boundary Waters Pollution — pe 


Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the St. John River Reference—Decrease $1,000  - is 

The I.J.C. has submitted an Interim Report to the Governments of Canada and the Unitec d 
States. While awaiting further instructions from the Governments the funds requested are used 
to keep the data, previously accumulated, up to date. 


Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the St. Croix River Reference—Decrease $1,000 
The Report of the Commission has been submitted to the Governments and the funds 

requested will enable data on the River to be kept up to date pending further instructions from a 

the Governments. 

Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the Proposed Alaska-Yukon Rivers Reference—Decrease $8, ol 
A Reference has not yet been agreed upon by the Governments but, as it is difficult to am 

quickly all the information required were ‘such a Reference agreed upon, funds are again requ 

to make preliminary surveys of the area in question. 


Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Reference—Decrease $4,000 
The Commission is preparing its report to Governments and the small amount of funds 

required will be used for office studies and travel expenses of the Boards. LA 

Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the Publicaties of a Report on Water Pollution—Decrease $7, 6 00 
It is expected that this publication will be paid for during the fiscal year 1960-61. oP 
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CoMPARISON BY VorTES 


1961-62 


Main 
Estimates 


$ 


17,000 


6,924,915 
11,271,043 
1,377,900 


224,810 


44,136 
45,000 


20, 000 
321, 000 
12,000 

2, 500 


3,500 
10, 000 


20, 257, 304 


a ee ee Sh Se Ses 


525, 923 


50,000, 000 


) 


1960-61 


Estimated 
Expenditures 


$ 


17,000 


16, 604, 137 
110,579, 785 
1,110, 500 


160, 000 


48,000 
36, 607 


13,177 
311, 000 
11,000 
2,500 


7,966 


1960-61 1959-60 


Estimates Expenditures 


$ $ 


17,000 10,465 


ae ee Seo eee ee ean nee Ee Me ete eT 


6, 601,756 5,845, 920 
10,477,402 9,338, 228 


1,172,500 759, 268 
257,532 139,711 
63, 088 36,907 
40, 000 22,467 
15,000 14,618 
295, 000 234,394 
11,000 11,000 
2,500 2,500 

~ 15,600 = 


18,884, 672 


261, 652 


18,951,378 16,405,013 


455, 161 


50, 000, 000 


50,000,000 50,000,000 
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APPENDIX “A’’—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


CoMPARISON BY VOTES 


West Indies Assistance Program......... 
Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Pro- 
RET cuinepra ts aS ayia ie ws ph daioe) SEEN a Ned 
Technical Assistance to Commonwealth 
Countries other than those eligible for 
assistance under the Colombo Plan, the 
West Indies Assistance Program or the 
Special Commonwealth Africa Aid 
EOD BAO se ton) ioe ehivtucnoe eR baltic tote emer: 
Commonwealth Scholarship Plan....... : 
Contribution to the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund 
Contribution to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program for Technical Assist- 
ance to Under-Developed Countries. . 
Contribution to the Operational Budget 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency 
Contribution to the Program of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
HOTMEVCRUTEES we UN eee aes See a aia ale 
Contribution to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund 
Contribution to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East............. 
Contribution towards the Refugee Pro- 
gram of the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee for Huropean Migration......... 
Expenses in connection with Canada’s 
participation in the World Refugee 
Year for the completion of the Tuber- 
culous Refugee Program.............. 
Appropriations not required for 1961-62.. 


1961-62 


Main 
Estimates 


$ 
1,500, 000 
3,500, 000 


120,000 
1,000, 000 
2,298, 594 
2,102,969 

50, 882 


290, 000 
650, 000 


500, 000 


60, 000 


50, 000 


62, 122, 445 


Other Payments to International 
Organizations and Programs 


Assessment for Membership in Inter- 
national Organizations. .:<.0..... 622%. 


* Carry forward Vote from 1959-60. 


4,709,895 


1960-61 
Estimated 


Expenditures 


$ 
4, 556, 544 


206, 678 
366, 000 
1,940, 625 
1,940, 625 
48, 500 


290, 000 
650, 000 


500, 000 


60, 000 


139,470 
2,623,814 


63, 322,256 


4, 196,'396 


1960-61 


Estimates 
$ 
5, 260, 000 


500, 000 
500, 000 
1,903, 750 
1,903, 750 
50,000 


290, 000 
650, 000 


500,000 


60,000 


*(490, 098) 
2, 643, 000 


64, 260, 500 


4, 207,526 


Expenditure s 


1959-60 


4 


$ 
169, 766 


98, 204 
10, 356 


1,918, 125 
1,918, 125 


‘i 


650, 000 


500, 000 | 


55, 909, 143 


3,838, 507 


ofl 
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_ DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS p 


CoMPARISON BY VoTES 


1961-62 1960-61 1960-61 1959-60 


oem . Main Estimated 
Ber Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 


$ $ $ $ 
il a ee 115, 262 127,891 124, sae: 
one to ICAO in pati reimbursement aot mean Beg 
‘or Quebec Income Tax. 11,500 11,108 12, Rie 
ero, ore ICAO with office accom- Me oe 
A SES See ra 247,789 256,494 215,716 216 aN 
Contribution to the United Nations mals Maes 
echnical Assistance Administration 
Training Center at the University of ; 3 
; Risers ‘Columbia Aas SOS ESE oa 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 10,000 : 
07 Grant to the International Committee of i 
Mee OTOSSi in Mk lle enscecslceee. 15,000 15, 000 15, 000 15,000 
rant to the Commonwealth Institute. . 1,375 Bye) 1,331 1,350 
ppropriations not required for 1961-62.. = 9, 127,503 10, 303, 559 20, 228, 221 ; 
. 5,110,821 13,745,767 14,889,704 24,361, 880 i 
PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS Beh 
ed 
nents under the Diplomatic Superan- ESP 
wots dea 8 ie AE SSA eae 34, 264 31,859 42,848 31,046 : 
sion to Hilda L. be ie be UN eR I PP 305 306 289 365 i ts 
WE ee S48 sthepe i « 1, 667 1, 667 1, 667 1, 667 ria 
: 36, 236 33, 832 44, 804 33,078 Mae 
td af ; = 4 
- Torat, A—DEPARTMENT........-.---0055 88, 069,729 96, 265,179 98, 618, 547 96,719,579 F 
Bape! a 
 B—INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION ce 
laries and Expenses of the Commission 108, 885 108, 533 108, 608 109,973 
inada’s Share of ripe Expenses 3 a 
dies, Surveys and Investigations o P 
e Gatien : 52,000 39,366 73, 500 65, 916 £e 
a ‘ors a 0 Oe 160, 885 147,899 182, 108 175,889 ¢ 
‘ Summary Bio 
AN A—Department....:.........655 88, 069, 729 96, 265,179 98, 618, 547 96,719,579 ‘a 
; : ota BT nae «13 G Od See 160, 885 147,899 182, 108 175, 889 . 
BpemerGRANDITOLAL.....62..0.0-5 88, 230, 614 96,413, 078 98, 800, 655 96,895, 468 " 


pa 
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APPENDIX “B’—VOTE 76 Pee 
r é 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
CoMPARISON BY PRIMARIES AND OBJECTS ‘ os 
1961-62 1960-61 — 1960-61 1959-60 
Main Estimated ONT S: ;. : 
Primary Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 
Salaries (1) 
Permanent: Positiongs 13/05. \.2 cil tees oie oe ae) abelael 4,192,188 8,526,769 3,853,433 3,063, 242 
OP ACLUEEICD Gon Ke ER ah VS dR HS eR ener Se oy Pt (dee 12,887 5, 649 14, 72: 
OiviertITeN mols Sere ei (ulate oe choi tes Clad alee APS 11,700 2,614 _ —_ 
Less Anticipated Lapses............20..000005 470, 000 — 357,000 a ‘ 
Catala eer sn ila ven leiesy (1) 3,741,420 3, 542, 270 3, 502, 082 3,077, 96 ; 
Professional and Special Services (4) 4 
Press News: SCEVICES, iss seis os oe law eheeteles ate 2,400 2,400 2,400 2,400 
Corps of Commissionaires i). ose. <a ieien abst © 18,900 18, 906 10,865 16,87 
Tuition and Examination Fees................ 2, 500 3, 567 2,000 2,44 
Other Professional and Special Me 
(SUay ania Leyes ORO st ID i aA gure Iai TRIE aM 16, 250 17, 292 21,960 14, 21 3 
Bete CeCe MeO DU aan has (4) 40, 050 42,165 37, 225 35, 934 
Travelling and Removal Expenses (5) ie 
OGUTICT SCEVACE Me ers mene des cia lerae Miglin aes 270,000 253,235 255,000 252,169 
Removal and Home Leave............-.500+5 850, 000 872, 564 900, 000 717, 638 
Other Travelling Hxpenses.....:..........05 65, 000 76,201 65, 000 90,417 
BOL AL ase ee wach eel oe eh as (5) 1,185,000 1,202,000 1,220,000 1, 060, 224 
Freight, Hxpress and Cartage (6) a 
Freight, Express and Cartage...... (6) 19,000 22,300 16,500 15,118 
Postage (7) i 4 
MOSCA Cape eo iipet eins eke 1a uaete a uae a ledane ete (7) 55,000 29, 987 70,000 70,976 
_ Telephones, Telegrams and Other Com- 
munication Services (8) 
Carriage of Diplomatic Mail........00. 0.2... 40,000 39,215 40,000 52,9 
ENGL OM MONS iin ka iets erie tee Mina te Seer La Ps Reo 8,000 | 12,798 7,000 10, 5 
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Primary Estimates 
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pairs to Office Equipment.. 
Biel for Heating and Other Materials 
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Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and 


Rentals of Land, Buildings and Works 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.... 
RenialorWouipment: so). soaeie nde 
Municipal and Public Utility Services. 
Benefits in Consideration of Personal 

OTS ICe Sith eds tte ale aahs, Matin seyn sal avalo te 
UTUGIH eS ike > annie See hy NR wa. wecstctece 
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1960-61 
Estimated 


Expenditures 
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170, 000 


133, 500 


43, 500 
46,810 


10,579, 785 


1960-61 


Estimates 
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72,000 
65, 000 


390, 000 
195, 020 
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200, 000 
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1959-60 q 
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(s ORDER « OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, May ul, 1961. 


SKE name of Mr. Cathers be substituted for that of 
on. the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 24, 1961. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 1.05 o’clock 
n. The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


: Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Asselin, Allard, Cathers, Crestohl, Fair- 
ld, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Kucherepa, Lennard, MacLellan, 
cCleave, McGee, Montgomery, Nesbitt, Pratt, Smith (Calgary South), Vivian, 
White.—(18). 


In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Messrs. N. A. 

ertson, Under-Secretary of State; E. W. T. Gill, Assistant Under-Secretary; 

. H. Berlis, Head of the Information Division; G. S. Murray, Head of the 

|United Nations Division; W. H. Barton, Head of the Defence Liaison (1) 
sion. 


The Chairman opened the meeting by making a statement on the hours of 
ng of the Committee and requesting further observations on the choice of 


4 On motion of Mr, Lennard, seconded by Mr. Smith (Calgary South), 


i Pe plecd, —That the choice of the days and hours of sittings of the Com- 
ee be determined by the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


et The said motion was unanimously agreed to. 


The Chairman then called the witnesses from the Department of External 
irs. The witnesses answered various questions that had been asked at 


rious meetings. 


The Chairman called Item 101—Expenses in connection with Canada’s 
ipation in World Refugee Year for completion of the Tuberculous Refugee 


- Item 101 was adopted. 
At 2.30 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


R. L. Boivin, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


eee WEDNESDAY, May 24, 1961. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see we have a quorum and the meeting will 
e to order. | : 

In the light of all that has happened I am going to make a statement and 
¢ comments to the committee. There has been some criticism of the 
urs at which this committee has chosen for its sittings and I should like 
re iew the situation at this time in order to avoid any misunderstanding. 
it our first meeting on January 31, the committee adopted a motion, made 
: member of the opposition, stating that the committee would defer, until 
ecame necessary, obtaining from the house permission to sit while the 
use was sitting. Because of this motion I sought to avoid committee meetings 
ile the house was sitting even though the committee did decide later to 
r this permission, which was granted. 

en the subcommittee met they also kept in mind the fact that several 
committees are now meeting regularly, and the subcommittee felt it 
be difficult to get a quorum on Mondays and Fridays. On the other 
all four committee rooms were already booked for the mornings of 
ay and Thursday and, of course, as you know, caucus is on Wednesdays. 
our subcommittee agreed that the only solution was to meet in the 
ernoon, but at an hour that would not conflict with the house or with the 
er committee meetings. 
subcommittee was aware of the fact that 1.00 o’clock in the afternoon 
ometimes be inconvenient for the members. Yet it agreed unanimously 
mmend this hour because the rooms and the staff were more readily 
ble at this time, because it did not conflict with the hours of sitting 
. house, and because the house itself has frequently sat through the 
eon hour in days gone by to expedite its business. 
May 9th, I reported the subcommittee’s recommendation to the com- 
, and it was concurred in. We all realize that the members are pressed 
e, and that it is difficult for them to attend meetings early in the 
n. Yet I think you will agree that we must be prepared to make some 
ifices in order to fulfill our duties properly. 
ow, as you know, I am in the hands of the committee. However, the 
sion to sit at 1.00 o’clock was made by the committee and only the 
mittee can now rescind it. If the committee feels that another solution 
found that would be more convenient to the majority of the members, 
certainly be pleased to entertain further motions on this matter. 
feel, however, that I should warn you that this may be very difficult. 
row is a Thursday. The load of committee meetings for that day is 
very heavy. Six committees are holding at least eight meetings: 
sting, civil service, Indian affairs, and veterans affairs in the morning; 
sting, Indian affairs and research in the afternoon; and research in 
evening. If we were to change our hour of sitting, it may be that we will 
2 sit without committee reporters, and there would be no verbatim 
pt of our deliberations. 
ur secretary has been assigned 
s at the same time. As I sai 


- 


to four committees, and cannot be in 
d earlier, however, I am completely in 
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I do want to make it clear that I have always done the utmost to accom- 
modate members from all groups, and you can be sure that I will continue 
to do so. I am quite willing to go along with any reasonable suggestion pro- 
vided it is borne in mind that we have a responsibility to the house to con- 
sider and report as early as possible matters which are referred to us. We 
should also remember that the committee rooms and staff are limited and that 
committees must be willing to cooperate in sharing the little time that is 


available 

Gentlemen, that is the statement of affairs as it stands. Most of you I 
think, were in the house this morning, and I personally resent the implicatio 
that government members were voluntarily absenting themselves from this 
committee. Such was not the ease, as the records of this committee will show 
I think it ill behooves the member for Essex East—and I regret he is not her 
because I would much prefer to tell it to him to his face—that a man who i 
interested in the foreign affairs of this country and who has been mentioned 
as a possible leader of the great Liberal party, should act in the way he has 
acted as far as this committee is concerned. 


From the events so far, it would seem to me that no matter what we tr f 
to do, it does not suit someone. In consequence of some of the things I said i 1 
this statement, in the light in which it was prepared before the meeting today, 
I am inclined to wonder whether I should go as far as I said I would go, 
because if we are not going to get cooperation from the opposition, we will 
have to continue without them. In the light of what happened the other two 
days, the government members pursued the various items that came before 
the committee; they elicited information from the various officials, and there 
were some items on which detailed information was not then avaiable: Those 
items were left to stand so that more information could be obtained for the 
members. I think they are carrying out their duties very well in examining 
the estimates of the department. I want to compliment them on that. 5 

Now, Mr. Moran was to appear before us in connection with the aid pro- 
grams. I have discussed this with Mr. Gill and also with Mr. Moran. He is 
busy today and I told him that we would take care of those items that were 
left to stand. He is very busy tomorrow although he said he would — 


I suggest that it would be wise to consider meeting on Friday and Saturda 
and not on Thursday because of the load of work Mr. Moran has for tomor= 
row. If we met on Saturday, it is quite possible that we could meet at an hour 
that is not as inconvenient:to some as this hour, but as I said in this statement, 
I would like to hear some idscussion on it, and this committee will decide 
what we will do. . 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairmen before we get down to the business 
hand, I thought you had raised the question as to the hours of meeting, that 
is to discuss them. I do not think anyone on this committee or outside this 
committee would be critical of the consistency that you have always shown 
and your anxiety to accommodate the committee as to days and as to hours. ] i 


of it could stand up, certainly not as far as I am concerned because I personally 
know of your anxiety to accommodate the committee both as to the dates and 
to hours. i 

But the question that arose this morning was, of course, an old cry, a 
conflict of having to attend so many committee meetings at the same time. It: 
is perhaps a justifiable one—one cannot be in two or three places at the 
same time—and if the opposition have not as many people to go around a 
we hope it will have next week, the situation may be improved a little. § 


you just cannot blame a man for not being able to be in two or three place 
at the same time. : 
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When I reported to our people I also found that when I told them we 
ere meeting. at one o’clock, there was serious disappointment. I favoured 
eeting at one o clock because I felt that was a time when other committees 
ight not be in session as during other hours of the day. That is why I told 
uu in your room that I favour one o’clock, but apparently my own convenience 
only the convenience of one man and there are other members of the oppo- 
ion on this committee. I am wondering whether you cannot modify that, 
ain with your good will, to make the hours more accommodating so that 
her members of the opposition will be able to attend. It is a committee on 
vhich we all love to serve. We want to be assiduous in our responsibilities and 
our duties, but we cannot do it if we are not here. It is not because we are 
is absent for our own convenience, but we are absent in the course of duties on 
her committees. 
an I would certainly suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we revise this system that 
we established at the steering committee of meeting at one o’clock. Of course, 
ops is only the opinion of one man at the present time, but I hope that other 
members of the committee will be considerate of the fact and deal with it 
accordingly. 
- The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate your remarks very much, Mr. Crestohl. 

> Mir. FAIRFIELD: Mr. Chairman, is there any difficulty with meeting on 
urday mornings in so far as the reporters are concerned? 

The CHAIRMAN: No, they say they would be glad to. 
Mr. Vivian: May I make a short comment? I was glad to hear Mr. Crestohl 
dress himself in the way he has and commend your actions. I would also 
ind the committee that the subcommittee has been unanimous in its agree- 
nt that while this hour was not convenient, it was the least inconvenient 
h respect to staff and accommodation that can be found, in the light of 
at has been said of not meeting when the house is in session. As we had a 
ifference of opinion on this at the previous meeting, the only thing one can do 
| finding some other time is to hear suggestions as to when that other time 
Id be. Perhaps Mr. Crestohl could make some suggestions. 
Mr. McGee: I have a comment to make. We wasted a considerable amount 
of time in the house today talking about what we should and should not do. I 
suggest we have more than a quorum here today, so let us get down to business. 
Mr. Kucuerepa: Mr. Chairman, I would think that perhaps Dr. Vivian’s 
iestion might be answered by Mr. Crestohl. As far as I know, there are no 
ymittee meetings between the hours we have assigned by mutual consent on 
committee. If there is some other hour which could be accepted by the 
mmittee which would not interfere with those objections raised on so many 
ther occasions both here and in the house, we would like to know what hours 
10se would be. 
Mr. CrESTOHL: I could answer that question by asking another question. 
here such a thing in the organization of these meetings that chairmen of all 
mittees meet from time to time, and at this common meeting of chairmen 
y decide upon the hours of meetings of their respective committees so as 
avoid conflict? If however, such a meeting does not take place in that form 
ould say that it is not very good organization. If each chairman is simply 
ing to consult his own committee and pick a time or date for a meeting 
egardless of who else is meeting, I think that should be remedied. I suggest, 
has not been done already, that the chairmen of all committees should 
at the beginning of the week, or some other suitable time, and decide 
meetings will be held in that week, at what hours and in what rooms. 
would be better organization, if such a thing could be arranged, that a 
does not exist already. Then we would know the hours of meeting an 
dates, and these meetings would not conflict with each other. 
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Mr. AIKEN: I would like to agree with Mr. McGee. This is nothing but a 
political effort to embarrass the government, and I think it has fallen flat. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That is ridiculous. 


Mr. McGee: We should quit fooling around with the thing. We acta 
half an hour in the house this morning and have wasted another half an hour 
here. We are here now and can go ahead, and if they want to play politics, 
let them do. it in the four by-elections. 


Mr. MontTGOMERY: I am a chairman of a committee and when we came 
the committee had not started. I went over the list to see who was on my com-— 
mittee and who were on the other committees, and I took into consideration 
those who go home on week ends and who are not here on the Saturday and 
seldom here on Monday. I am afraid there is too much in this, unless we could 
do a meeting a week—external affairs one week, and somebody else takes 
that hour then. It seems to me that Saturday is a day we might utilize, if too 
many people are not going home or sleeping in on Saturday morning. Frankly, 
I must say as chairman of a committee that I think a lot of members of the 
house do not take this responsibility seriously and are not here on time. One 
o’clock is not a good time because it is lunch time. Having sat in the house 
until one o’clock I do not think it is fair to ask members | to be here at one 
o’clock, without lunch. 4 


Mr. LENNARD: Drink Metrecal. : 
Mr.’ MonTGOMERY: I think this should be left to the steering committee. — 


The CHAIRMAN: Before putting a motion, I want to tell Mr. Crestohl 
that as far as I know—I was absent, but that was not my fault—I believe the 
chairmen of the committees were called in and some effort made to arrive at 
arrangements. In other years the situation was this, that the estimates of the 
department were referred to the committee much earlier. I more or less insisted, 
or asked, that we have them early because in the 1957 session we only com=— 
pleted the estimates the day the house dissolved. In the light of that experience 
I said to the minister: “Let us get these estimates so that we can get started 
and get them over with”. But this year we have run into the same thing. If the 
estimates of the Department of External Affairs had been received earlier, ° 
would only have been running into these other committees anyway. The 
were referred to us late. These other committees were set up and under wa 
long before anything was done in regard to the external affairs estimates. That 
leaves us in a difficult spot. A suggestion was made that we sit_on Monday or 
Tuesday, or Thursday and Friday, and I said: “Well, I will sit the first t 
or three days of the week, or the last two or three days, but you are'not goi 
to get me here on both Monday and Saturday.’ Dr. Kucherepa came up with 
the idea that we sit from one p.m. to 2.30 p.m.—that is only an hour and a 
half, after all, and it would seem to meet with the general approval of the 
committee. An amendment was offered by one of the government members of 
the committee and it was defeated, and then the original motion that we t 
from one p.m. to 2.30 p.m. was put and carried by nine votes to four. 

In the light of all these things I could not do anything else. Now, I f 
that having tried to work it out to the best advantage, in the light of all the 
circumstances, we arrive at this situation. In the light of what was said in th e. 
house this morning, I am not too happy about it. 


Mr. McGrEE: With the greatest possible respect this conversation = 
discussion is obviously preventing a group of members from considering t 
business before this committee and I would like, if a motion is required, to mem 
that we proceed to do just this.. 


Mr. LENNARD: I move that this whole matter of the poe of sitting } be 
referred back to the steering committee. 
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H (Calgary South): I would be happy to second that motion. 
agreed to: yeas, 12; nays, nil. 
(AIRMAN: Motion passed, unanimously. 


ay 


ll call a meeting of the steering committee. 


a 3efore we proceed with the estimates, you have all received in the mail 
yy hand the report of the Canadian-aid programs, which was requested at 
ist meeting. As I mentioned, Mr. Moran will not appear before us before 
y. You will have an opportunity to study them. 
Mr SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I may be anticipating what 
e about to do. It is very helpful to have this document, but we have a 
r of questions resulting from our last meeting, which the secretary 
sated might be tabled. I wonder if it would be possible—it would be 
—if we could have these questions tabled, as you have tabled the 
1 the Canadian external aid programs. We might have these in addi- 
take them up at that time rather than have them introduced at the 
which we are attending now. 


CHAIRMAN: Yes, if that meets with the approval of the committee; 

nk there are some who would like to ask questions arising out of the 

Sart 

Nx SMITH (Calgary South): I am not suggesting we should eliminate 
s. It is really to facilitate these people. They would have the replies 

l, or mailed to us in advance, and we could study them before the meet- 

, which we were going to take these matters up. Perhaps we could have 

plies now? 

e CHAIRMAN: The officials are prepared to give oral answers today. 


oS 


. ROBERTSON: We have not prepared them for distribution. 


SMITH (Calgary South): The secretary has indicated that he will 
formation on the questions put. Does each of us have to put those 


GitL: There is one on vote 85, grant in aid to Canadian Atlantic 
ing committee—Dr. Vivian’s question, regarding the amount of 
fir. Berlis, head of our information division, is the person responsible 
artment for the work in connection with this item and he can give 


N. FH. BERLIS (Chief of Information Division, Department of External 

Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting, when this item was discussed, Dr. 

asked a question at the outset: “Who are they, and how are they 
9 


nswer as to the members of the Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating com- 
quite straightforward. The chairman is Dr. Edgar W. McInnis, who 
eator, historian, author, and currently professor of history at York 
: f the Canadian Institute of Inter- 


4] Affairs. He served as a member of the Canadian delegation to the 
tions in 1952. He has 


inted Canadian representative on the 
ended sessions of that com- 
sinessman in Toronto, whose 
ship with the United Nations 
dent. He has also been active 


Canada, of which he is a past presi 
oh years. 


an Institute of International Affairs for many 


Liew paler 
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The treasurer is Lieutenant-Colonel K. R. Swinton. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Swinton is an engineer by profession, and some years ago he left business to 
become vice-president and managing director of the Encyclopedia Britannica of 
Canada Limited, of which he became the president in 1959. He is a past 
president of the United Nations Association, Montreal branch; and since moving 
to Toronto, he has been president of the Toronto branch. He has been active 
in the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the Canadian Institute. 
of Public Affairs, which organizes the Couchiching conferences, among other 
things and, as I have said, he currently holds the position of treasurer of the 
Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating committee. 

The two other members of the committee are Mr. Willson Woodside and 
Mr. Harold Nelson. Mr. Woodside, who has been a journalist in his day, is now 
national director of the United Nations Association in Canada. Mr. Nelson has 
been active in the Canadian Institute of International Affairs for many years, 
and has been on the editorial staff of the International Journal. He has been 
active in support of NATO, and has attended a number of conferences and 
seminars of NATO as representative of Canada. 

The other part of the question was: “How were these persons appointed? 
It was, I believe, in 1953, when-the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
established with headquarters in London, and the international secretariat for 
voluntary agencies working in member countries of NATO to promote the 
aims of NATO among the people in the countries where these organizations 
were set up. At that time the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and 
the United Nations Association in Canada were both very much interested, as 
part of their normal activity, in the work of NATO. But obviously the activities 
of these particular organizations were broader than those of NATO. It was 
therefore arranged that a group representing the two organizations, the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the United Nations Association, 
would get together to co-op from their members, particularly in order that 
persons who would form the Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating committee—in 
other words, those persons whose names I just gave you and whose qualifica-— 
tions I just gave you—-would be co-opted to form the Canadian Atlantic 
co-ordinating committee; and they have operated on this basis since that time 
both with international eenonibditiee and as Canadian affiliates of the Atlantic 
treaty organization, and with national responsibilities in promoting NATO and 
interest in NATO within Canada at non-governmental levels. a 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: I would like to ask a few questions. Were any arrange-_ 
ments made in a positive way for this committee to attend conferences, conven- 
tions or meetings, and having publication made in so far as the promotion of 
NATO was concerned? é 


Mr. BerRLIs: I might answer that by saying, or referring again, to the 
remarks I made a moment ago, that the responsibilities of the Canadian Atlantic 
co-ordinating committee would seem to be in two parts: one, international 
responsibilities, and two, national responsibilities. On the international side it 
may be said that one of the main purposes of the Canadian Atlantic co-ordinat- 
ing committee is to arrange for Canadian representation at meetings arranged 
by A.T.A., the Atlantic Treaty Association, or by other similar bodies where 
non-governmental representation is invited or encouraged from the countries 
of NATO. * 

It is, therefore, the Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating committee which has” 
arranged for Canadian representation not only at meetings of the executive 
and the assemblies of the Atlantic Treaty Association but also at other special 


meetings and conferences arranged with the organization or in liaison with 
that organization. : 
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I must explain that because of t 
Canadian committee, normally aor aes a ae 
ae 2 o try to find 
radians who have been in the area where conferences or meetings have been 
aking place. It has not always been possible, with the limited funds at the 
posal of the committee, to pay trans-Atlantic fares. But in so far as possible 
e committee has tried to line up appropriate persons in the area where the 
eeting was to take place, and it has been able to give them assistance to 
attend that meeting; the assistance normally excludes the cost of trans-Atlantic 
res. In Canada, where the committee has national responsibilities, a good part 
the work—of the regular work—of the committee has been the distribution 
published material. 
_ Here, the committee assists the information division of the Department of 
ternal Affairs by providing names and lists of persons to whom we can send 
me of our material which has been available through government sources. 
t beyond that the committee itself also arranges for the distribution of 
‘material which is published—it has published some material itself—and it has 
ranged to distribute material which it has received from other sources, 
oreover, the Canadian committee is a very useful link with other voluntary 
anizations which may have wider interests but which are interested in 
“NATO organizations like the Canadian institute of international affairs, like 
international association, like the national federation of Canadian university 
ents and organizations of that sort. The Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating 
iG ommittee works with these other organizations to promote the spreading of 
formation about NATO. The committee also arranges lecture tours in Canada 
appropriate subjects relating to NATO. Further it has arranged, or cooperated 
h other bodies arranging conferences in Canada, say, for NATO, youth 
ferences, seminars and that type of thing. 
Mr. Kucuerepa: What sources of financial aid does this committee have? 


Mr. Beruis: So far as I know the only source of financial aid is the grant 
ch has customarily been given of funds. From time to time I believe there 
ave been discussions about having the local branches of this organization 
fganized across the country on a fee paying basis; but nothing has ever 
developed from this. I am not aware of the details of the discussions which 
have taken place. I do know, however, that it was recognized that to have 
wy kind of a national organization with branches across the country would 
essitate having some full time paid staff and premises available to carry 
that work on a regular basis. Up until this time I believe it was felt 
work of the committee could be carried on through existing organizations 
hout the necessity of setting up another fee paying organization. 

Mr. KucHEREPA: What existing organizations are you referring to? 

Mr. Beruts: I refer to the organizations with which the Canadian Atlantic 
ordinating committee cooperates and is in direct liaison—the Canadian 
titute of international affairs and the United Nations association. 

Mr. KucuerePa: Where are the headquarters of this committee situated? 


Mr. Beruis: In Toronto. 

‘Mr. KucuErepa: Could we have a detaile 
‘ing the past year? It is not necessary that we 
haps for a subsequent meeting. 
Mr. BERLIS: I could give you the names of the conferences now. During 
he past year on the international side the Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating 
ommittee arranged for attendance at the annual assembly of the Atlantic 
aty association in Oslo. It arranged for attendance at the executive com- 


ee meetings of the Atlantic treaty association. It arranged for Canadian 
endance at the Atlantic treaty association educational conference held in 


0 


d report of what they did 
have it for this meeting, but 
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Luxembourg. This has been more or less an annual conference for some yea 
and is held in different places. It arranged for Canadian attendance at the 
Atlantic treaty association conference on teachers of international law and 
international relations; this was convened in Paris. It arranged for Canadiar al 
representation at the Canadian youth seminar held in Denmark and Germany y 
last year. This was in cooperation with the youth and political youth organiza- 
tions in Canada. It arranged for participation in some forthcoming conferences 
which have not yet taken place. I do not have here the details of those. They 
have been working on those arrangements to make sure there is Canela 
representation. ; 

In Canada the Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating a ees has. assiste d 
political youth groups in organizing seminars and tours for NATO political 
leaders. There was a seminar of Canada and NATO held in Halifax last Sep- 
tember for the national confederation of Canadian university students. 
Arrangements are being made for a further Canadian university seminar later 
this year. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: You made reference to a tour. What tour was that? 
The reason I am bringing out these questions is that we and the public at larg ge 
do not hear much about the work of this committee. I am wondering what is 
going on in this particular field, because I do feel that the amount of public 
relations work done on behalf of NATO is insignificant compared with what 
is done, say, on behalf of the United Nations. I think these things are almost 
unknown to the members of the committee and to the public at large. a 


Mr. McGee: What contacts has this group with, for instance, the NATO 
parliamentary association. & 


a 


Mr. Breruis: The NATO parliamentarians aoeee ed oe course wo cS 
through different channels. It works through parliamentary channels in th 
member countries of NATO. The two organizations, however, do coopera 
They cooperated prior to the Atlantic congress which was held a few years 
ago. As I recall it that was organized primarily by the NATO parliamentarians, 
but the Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating committee cooperated with the 
_ parliamentarians in making arrangements for that congress. They do co= 
operate on any major projects where it is appropriate for them to do so. | q 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Would you give us more detail in respect of the coopera 
tion between the NATO parliamentarians committee and the Atlantic co- 
ordinating committee so far as the Atlantic conference in London in 1959 is 
concerned? *: 


Mr. Beruis: I am not in a position to give you a detailed account ab 
the form in which the cooperation took place. From-our records I know t 
the two bodies were in touch with each other but I cannot give the deta 
here. I probably could obtain them, although some of the information mi 
have to be obtained either from the Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating co 
mittee or from the NATO parliamentarians association, because neither organ- 
ization is a governmental body. We do not have the full details necessar. 
available in our files. 


Mr. VIVIAN: We have had an extensive answer, but there are one or 0 
matters I would like to have clarified. You have told the committee about t 
Canadian Atlantic co-ordinating committee. You have given us the nam 
of the various organizations this committee works with, and you made t 
statement that they have sent representatives abroad as representatives. 
Canada. I would like to clarify what this representation amounted. to. We 
they there as official representatives of the government of Canada or as rep: 
sentatives of a voluntary organization in Canada. I think that should be 
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clearly. where ald be a good deal of conbuae as to 

hace soe . » who repre- 
Then I would like a little clearer picture of the siationehen of 
ation and the other two to the Department of External Affairs. 


yuld send to members of parliament who are interested what they publish. 
I would like to know who takes the responsibility for such publications 
% case of possible disagreements as to their nature. If there should be an 
pt to set up a publication which might infringe on policy, how can this 
prevented? The third matter which I think should be clarified is the matter 


if it is on an annual basis or if it is simply a continuation until such 
“as a change may be ordered by the organizations from which the mem- 


. BeRLIs: I think, Mr. Chairman, I can give most of that information 
, if there is anything further required, I could try and obtain it for another 
ting of the committee. First of all, 1 am sorry if I misled the committee 
yy way in talking about Canadian participation at meetings. I thought I 
made it clear I was talking about participation in meetings arranged by 
Atlantic treaty association, that is, not meetings where government repre- 
on was appropriate, but meetings of voluntary organizations, arranged 
NATO, which is not a government organization itself. These organizations, 
yntary organizations, work in very close liaison with NATO and are sup- 
by NATO, financially and otherwise, so that when the Canadian 
ic coordinating committee arranges for Canadian participation, it is 
ian participation in the very general sense of nationality, that is, repre- 
tation from the voluntary organization side in Canada and not from the 
ernment side. 

The second question related to the relationship which exists between the 
an Atlantic coordinating committee and the Department of External 
s. The Department of External Affairs does obtain copies of all the 
ications put out and circulated by the committee. I do not have a selection 
Bs m here, and indeed it would be difficult now to go back and make a 
‘tion over a period of time, but we could pass on the committee the sug- 
that members of parliament be included in the distribution lists for 
heir material. 

“The other part of the question dealt with how steps could be taken, as I 
de tand it, to restrict the circulation of any material which might contain 
ing contrary to government policy. 

Chairman, we have always found our relationships have been very 
ith this body which is most anxious to cooperate in every way with the 


nent and with the Department of External Affairs, with whom they have 
h a situation might arise 


istribute material which 


is how representation on this com- 
s carried out, whether it is annually examined or whether it is con- 


ntinued automatically because the per- 
th very few changes, continued their 
herefore the committee has been 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: About a year ago there was quite a stir agitated with the 
purpose of expanding the scope of the committee, at a time when 50 Canadians 
went to London to the conference which was held there. If at that time the 
intention was to make Canadians more conscious of NATO and its preoccupa- 
tions, can we be told now whether such a national organization consists of a 
paid-up membership? Do they pay dues? Do they elect their officers? Do they 
elect their representatives? I go along with Dr. Vivian and Dr. Kucherepa in 
their anxiety to know more of the details of this. We all remember the agitation 
which was started and we were quite pleased about the fact that it might help 
to make Canadians more conscious of the importance of NATO. Now, I should 
like to ask what have you accomplished in that regard? What progress has been 
made, apart from the routine information that the committee exists? Un- 
doubtedly we shall hear more about very active, stirring agitation if anothe 
conference is planned somewhere abroad, but I am interested in this beyond the 
excitement which results from the prospect of a jaunt overseas. What basically, 
as Doctor Kucherepa has put it, has developed from all that of a positive nature. 
This, I believe, was the language he used. ; 


Mr. BErRLIS: Mr. Chairman, I believe this question relates also to a question 
which was raised at the last meeting of the committee. It was asked whether 
there is any connection between the Canadian Atlantic coordinating committee 
and the proposed national commissions, and I believe on the last occasion the 
question was related in particular to the United States citizens commission, 
which has recently been established. a 

I might perhaps suggest that activity in support of NATO, outside of 
governments, has really taken place in two sectors, one the public sector which 
is represented here in Canada by the Canadian Atlantic coordinating committee, 
and internationally by the Atlantic treaty association; but at the same time 
activity has gone on in parliamentary circles, and there it is the NATO par-— 
liamentarians’ association, which has been responsible for keeping alive an 
interest in NATO, but in circles in which these two organizations may operate 
in slightly a eterent ways. The parliamentarians have been more concerned 
with working through parliamentary circles and the others have been working 
in the public field beyond that. 

However, the parliamentarians at several of their meetings have been in=— 
terested in promoting the idea, which would really be a continuation of another " 
Atlantic congress, of a congress of leading citizens from the member countries 
of NATO. 3 


The impression is given that this would be a one-time operation, although — 
there might be a lot of preparation going into it by the American citizens com-— 
mission to put it further from the basis we have had in the past. The Americans 
seem to be in the midst of organizing another big conference of leading citizens 
to attract attention to NATO, and to examine the future of NATO. I believe the: 
only country which has taken any specific action in response to the resolutions 
passed by the NATO parliamentarians on this subject has been the United 
States where a law was passed last year providing for the creation of a citizens 
commission of 20 members appointed by the President of the Senate and the. 
President of Congress, or rather the equivalent to the speakers of the two 
houses in the United States. Mr. Herter is one of the co-chairmen of the group. 
No initiative that I know of has been taken by the Canadian mc 
or by the speakers of the two houses of the Canadian parliament up until thi el 
time. ie 


Mr. KucHEREPA: If I may interject, at this point, Mr. Chairman, I thin 
the witness has pretty well outlined the story of the United States commission 
The question which I placed before this committee at our last meeting asked 
what has been done from the standpoint of our government here in Canadé 


. 


t 
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- all, this involves an expenditure of some $35,0 : 
SNe : d ,000 more or 1 i 
ticipate in this program, and that is only for the first year Py ee 
Mr. BeEruis: I can give you no answer to th as 
fo : 1 give at except to say that, so f 
pep wale: no initiative has been taken, either by the ee ae the 
ouses or by the parliamentarians. Therefore I am not aware in an official 
ity of any initiative taken in Canada or of any steps taken by the govern- 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): May I ask a questio 

questioning of Mr. Crestohl and Mr. fone Perhaps ve y ue 
dress it to the under secretary. We are now making grants to the Gisela 
ic coordinating committee and we have now the possibility of the Pe 
of a Canadian congress or some counterpart to the American body, which 
ris a separate organization but related to the NATO parliamentary as- 
iation. As the witness was speaking I was just wondering if, perhaps, having 
t number of organizations—potentially three—we might be getting a little 
loaded with organizations and it might be useful if we put them together 
der to achieve one competent judgment. 2 

Mr. Rosertson: Which organizations are you thinking of? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): We have the Canadian Atlantic coordinating 
ttee and there is the NATO association as well, which occasionally sends 
nbers over to discuss problems with their counterparts in NATO countries. 
also have the very effective NATO parliamentary association, and there is 
suggested the possibility of a fourth body, which admittedly is a make-up 
members of various legislative bodies, all dealing with NATO. I am 
‘some trouble in trying to define where responsibility lies and whether 
their objectives are similar. Do we need this vast array of organizations? 


fr. ROBERTSON: I would only comment on the work of the Canadian Atlan- 
ic coordinating committee, as Mr. Berlis described it, and there it seems likea 
her modest effort to see what they can do with a pretty small appropriation 
ithout going in for the overheads of a big organization. They are trying 
ork out a device in which two big national bodies with a continuing interest 
questions of international affairs and interest in the United Nations, could 
available some of their time and staff to see how this $2,500 can be used 
vely in promoting information about the aims of NATO. 

‘I remember last year or two years ago when the question arose of com- 
rating the tenth anniversary of NATO in this country, and this organiza- 
looked after that in a very helpful way. They arranged for suitable radio 
d television programs in connection with that decennary—the sort of activity 
srnments could not undertake, and there was no other voluntary body to 
thought that with the resources they had they did a good job. They were 
t resources, and, as I say, they have no overheads and no staff. I would 
ere is no overlapping and in this case it is an effort which is being made 
to combine them. 

r. SMITH (Calgary South): I do not want any misunderstanding. We want 
pport the principles of NATO but I was a bit concerned whether we might 
dering our effort in having too many organazations trying to accomplish 


me purposes. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: I do not think anyone questions the advisability of spending 
$2,500. The citizens organization is only collateral with this item on the 


ut I should like to inquire what is actually happening with the first 


ization that was set up, or was to have been set up. 
nference which was held in Eng- 


the representatives to attend that 


lar is . 5 
.. that that organization 
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does not exist? Is there a membership? Are there any dues paid by the mem- 
bers which gives them some authority with regard to the choice of delegates 
to attend conferences which may take place in another year from now? 

We want to encourage the interest of Canadians in NATO, not only amon, og 
parliamentary circles but right across the country. We were talking about 
industry and I hold that businessmen and industrialists should become interested 
in the idea of NATO. That is the reason why I have addressed these question 
What progress has been made in that regard? 


Mr. McGEE: Did the hon. member make the trip himself. ; 4 
Mr. CRESTOHL: No, I did not. I did not fall into my own trap. c 


Mr. Ropertson: The problem is a big one but I would think you could 
hardly expect to measure the results of a budget appropriation of $2,500 in the 
field of national education of this order. This is a small organization, concerned 
largely with the distribution in Canada of NATO information pamphlets to 
schools and universities, and they are attempting to do it without large over- 
heads through other interested but separate organizations. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I did say my question was more or less collateral to this 
item. 3 
Mr. ROBERTSON: They are alike. 7; 
Mr. KUCHEREPA: The reason I brought up this matter is because I feel 
amount of public relations work being done on behalf of NATO in Canada is 
less than what I think is desirable. I know the work of the United: Nations 
. association in Canada and.that association seems to have branches right across 
the country. On the other side of the picture it seems that this group, the 
Canadian Atlantic coordinating committee, is something which is composed from 
these other organizations. To me it appears we are not paying enough attention 
to the public relations work of NATO which actually, in fact, is supported fron n 
the public treasury of this country and I do not believe we are giving the 
people of Canada the information they should have in regard to what is 
going on in NATO. Would the under secretary like to comment on the remarks 
I have made? <a 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not know that I can add very much, Doctor 
Kucherepa. I think the problem is a big one. This appropriation in aid in its: 
magnitude bears no relation to the problem of public education, but I think 
the real job of public education is the job of parliament and ministers. § 
far as we can we help the information agencies that NATO itself maintai 
but it will be remembered that a recommendation of member countries at last 
year’s conference indicated some people thought this could be supplemented. 
I do not know myself where the situation stands in Canada in relation to the 
step that has just been taken by the United States Congress, but I would not 
have thought it was an area for parliamentary initiative. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: What I should like to do is to focus attention to the fact 
that even if we were to undertake what the United States has already passed 

under its congressional laws, whereby they are permitted to spend up to 
$100,000 by December 31, 1961, and a further $200,000 up to the end of th 
year 1962, nevertheless that is ‘he full limitation of the bill in providing f 
this commission of 100 wise men, so called, then Canadian representation 
this commission may be only six or seven individuals, compared to the Un 
States representation which runs in the neighbourhood of 20 persons. Nev 
theless, the matter is all based on short-term research or a or whatever \ 
word you might wish to use. 4 

I am thinking more of the fact that we have not got. an organization i 
Canada which is based on something having a long-term objective whereby 
work of NATO could be enhanced, and out of these pa activi 
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other matters, one of which is referred to commonly as the 
solution, which has received the approval of two or three confer- 
t e last two. or three years. I was thinking more of an organization 
( at home _in Canada comparable to what we have in the United 
s association, which would bring before the public the work which NATO 
eae | have found recently wherever I spoke about NATO matters that 
‘were interested to know what was going on, and the amount of informa- 
isseminated from time to time. For that reason I ask the officials here 
what their opinion is on this matter, would they compare the work 
e effort and the cost of our participation in NATO vis-a-vis the participa- 
other international organizations? Are we doing enough in this particular 


Mr. RoBerTson: Is the government doing enough or is it a question of 
ether public information is organized as it is in the United Nations 
ciation? 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: The grant for the United Nations association is so many 
e greater than the $6,000 made to this voluntary co-ordinating committee, 
is within the NATO objectives and the NATO public relations. This is 


gures which we had in previous years. 
-KucHEREPA: I realize that. 


enlarging some other grants which have been fairly constant over a 
‘of years, but this is not a very good year for doing that. 


MontcomMeEry: I gather from the discussion that we are getting good 


ROBERTSON: We probably are. 
‘Lennarp: This discussion is very interesting, but my understanding 


’s question. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is correct, but I did not want to interrupt the 
vO information, and I think the committee appreciate the very full details 
ich the officials have given. 

ft. Lennarp: I did not object. If I did I would have done so sooner. 

_ CHarrMAN: Shall we pass to item 977 


z ’ 97—Contribution to the program of the U.N. High Com 


CHAIRMAN: We have here today Mr. G. Murray, Chief, United Nations 
. Those of the committee who have not met Mr. Murray may wish to 
hat he has been one of our representatives at the United Nations in 
ork, and is a very able negotiator there. We welcome you here, Mr. 


mission for refugees $290,000 


There is considerable interest in this refugee problem, and the committee 
10 like to have fairly full information concerning it. 

Mr. G. Murray (Chief, United Nations Division): Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
I understand that questions were raised about the breakdown on 
remaining in camps, and also about the reduction of the refugee popu- 
1 recent years. The high commissioner’s program has been primarily 
with the closing of refugee camps under his mandate, which have 
ed since the second world war, in Austria, Germany, Greece and Italy. 
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As of January 1, 1961, about 15,000 refugees remained in camps, a decrease 
from 21,000 in January 1, 1960. The breakdown for those remaining in 
camps is as follows: eS : 
Austria—4,700; Germany—8,000; Greece—400; and Italy—2,000. During 
1960, largely as a result of the effort in World Refugee Year, a great many 
camps were cleared and the total number of refugees under the high com- 
missioner’s mandate was reduced from 111,000 in January 1960 to about 80,000 
on January 1, 1961. Of this total, about 65,000 are living outside camps. i 
I think those were the questions under item 97. There is further informa- 
tion under other items. 4 
Mr. Vivian: We got a figure of 21,000 reduced to 15,000. I do not under-— 
stand 111,000. : 
Mr. Murray: The 21,000 were those in camps. 111,000 to 80,000 are the 
whole figures. This included those in camps. : 


Mr. McCLEAvE: I wonder if the witness could prognosticate or forecast, 
on the position. 


‘Mr. Murray: I believe the high commissioner hopes they ean clear th 
‘camps by 1963. ; 

Mr. McCugave: Thank you. 

Mr. McGee: What is the total number of the so-called hard core of 
refugees taken into Canada up to date under Canada’s contribution to the 
world refugee year, and the extended condition of that program? ; 

Mr. Murray: I was going to give a report on that under item 101. 

Item 97, agreed. 


Item 191—Expenses in connection with Canada’s participation with World 
Refugee Year for completion of the Tuberculous Refugee Program ................ $50,000 


Mr. Murray: From the beginning of the World Refugee Year, July 
1959 until March 31, 1961, 5,359 refugees have been admitted to Canada. 
Included in this group are 824 tuberculous refugees and their families. The 
number of actual tuberculous cases “is 325, which have been admitted to 
Canada. This included 352 sponsored refugees, 298 Istrian farm workers 
selected from camps in Italy and Germany, 807 refugees selected in Italy 
as a special group, and 824 tuberculous refugees with their families. This last 


(a) The first group arrived in Canada in December and January 1959-60, 
There were 345 refugees of whom 100 were tubercular. ~ 
(b) The second group arrived in Canada in June 1960. They totalled’ 
209 refugees of whom 111 were tubercular. 
(c) The third group arrived in March 1961 and totalled 272 refugees of 
whom 114 were tubercular. 


> 


-The total number of refugees admitted under this program were 826 of. 
whom 325 were tubercular. i 


To finance this program, a sum of $600,000 was set aside to pay fo 
transportation and certain establishment costs and for any medical treatment 
required. Because of the assistance rendered by the provinces and because the . 
first and second groups adjusted readily and quickly to the Canadian environ- 
ment, the expenses were somewhat less than anticipated (about $185,000 for » 
the first and $130,000 for the second group). Accordingly, it was decided to 
admit a third group for whom the transportation and initial expenses would | 
be largely paid from the residue of the $600,000 fund. On March 31, 1961, 
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er, the balance of about $300,000 lapsed. For thi ‘ 

,000 has been placed in the main cies ieee rs Pa cate Re 
penses in connection with the program. 

At the beginning of this fiscal year, there were about 20 refugees from the 
and second group still receiving assistance. That is, six from the first group 
14 from the second. Of the third group 91 are still in hospital and recervina 


tance. — 


Mr. McGEE: You mentioned provincial participation. Did that participation 
de all provinces. If not, which provinces did not participate? 


‘Mr. MuRRAY: I cannot answer that question, but it included most of the 
inces, I think we would have to get the accurate information from the 
partment of Citizenship and Immigration. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. SmiITH (Calgary South): I also asked when the supplementary contribu- 
1 would go before, I assume, treasury board, and I just asked if the depart- 

+ have yet set this up. Have you yet prepared an estimate for supplementary 
ribution for UNRWA? 


Mr. Git: That has not been prepared yet, Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Murray: IT have some further information on item 99. 

Dr. Vivian enquired about the number of refugees under the care of the 
or of UNRWA. There is now a little over a million refugees for whom the 
ancy provides food rations, medical care and other services, including 
ucation. Nearly 180,000 refugee children attend UNRWA schools, or other 
? ols at the agency’s expense, in the four areas in which the refugees live— 
( Za Strip, Jordan, Lebanon and the Syrian region of the United Arab 
public. The permanent solution of the refugee problem has been complicated 
‘the fact that it is considered an essential element in the general political 
tlement of the Palestine question. 

In each of the past three years, Canada has contributed to UNRWA 
$500,000 in cash and $1.5 million in the form of wheat flour. In 1960, Canada 
contributed an extra million dollars worth of wheat flour, making the total 
Contribution for that year $3 million. The wheat flour forms part of the 


The director, in his last annual report, described a program now under way 
proving and expanding facilities for elementary and secondary education. 
‘number of university scholarships is to be doubled from 90 to 180 annually. 
en more important will be an increase in the facilities for vocational training, 
volving the construction of six new vocational training colleges and a teacher 
aining college. For example, the money saved on food purchases, in virtue 
he additional million dollars of wheat flour donated by Canada in 1960, has 
een used specifically for the establishment of a vocational training center for 
2 boys and a teacher training center for 225 girls, both of which institutions 
ill be identifiably Canadian. Experience has shown that, although little can 
ne for the older refugees except to provide relief, the younger ones, when 
ed, have been able to find employment in neighbouring Arab areas. 
r, this is the only practicable method for giving these refugees an oppor- 


ity to lead normal and useful lives. 


Mr. Vivian: I do not want to take up the time of 
d you give a forecast as to when this very serious 


the committee on this. 
problem will diminish 


fir. Murray: I do not think so, sir. 


\ 
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Mr. McGee: Is there not a natural increase in the population there? ~"\@ 
Mr. Murray: That is all too true, sir. The real difficulty is that the Arabs 

refuse to discuss the refugee problem in isolation at all. It is linked in theiz 

minds with the over-all political settlement, again, a bargaining counter. 
Item 99 agreed to. 


Item 101—Expenses in connection with Canada’s participation in World 4 
Refugee Year for completion of the Tuberculous Refugee program ...... hedidtecete $50,000 Re 


Item agreed to. 


item-10S—-NATO; Science ‘Committee ilncas0.0 sc soe Ma en ee 115,262 


The CHAIRMAN: Some members asked questions on the breakdown of fellow: 
ship research grants, and the function of the organizations which the Canadi 
employ. a 

Mr. W. H. Barton (Defence Liaison (1) Division): There were two ques- 
tions asked in this connection, Mr. Chairman. The first related to Senator J ack- 
son’s participation in this area of activity. Senator Jackson’s participation in 
the establishment of the NATO science committee arose in the following way 
One of the recommendations in the report of the committee of three on n 
military co-operation in NATO—the Three Wise Men exercise in 1956—wa 
the effect that a conference be held for the general purpose of discussing w 
and means of stimulating international co-operation in the science field thro 
NATO or other international organizations. Pursuant to this committee of th 
recommendation, the NATO council established an ad hoc working group wh: 
after study of the recommendation, proposed that the conference be cal 
but be preceded by the formation of a preparatory task force to determine th 
agenda, etc. Senator Jackson was chairman of this task force. The task fo 
submitted a report which surveyed the problems, introduced consideration 
defence science aspects, and recommended to NATO council the establishm 
of a scientific committee of the council and the appointment of a scient 
adviser. It was decided that the report of the task force was sufficiently compre- 
hensive to preclude the need for calling the envisaged conference. 4 


As a result the council, in December 1957, at the NATO heads of govern= 
ment meeting, decided to establish a science committee for the purpo 
promoting national and collective efforts of NATO countries in the scie 
field. It should be noted that although the report of the committee of 
concerned solely non-military co-operation, considerations of defence sc 
were introduced by the task force. Consequently, the interests of the scie 
committee have come to be a mixture of non-military and military scie 
matters. a 


Since its first meeting in April 1958, the science committee has establish 
with council’s approval, a NATO science fellowship program, an adva 
studies institutes program and a research grants program. 

I might describe these briefly, because some questions were asked ab 
financial arrangements. First, in regard to the science fellowship program 
original financial concept of this program was that it would start at $1 mi 
United States funds, in the first year and increase by $1 million in each of 1 
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mparison, it: might be noted that the percentages for certain 
the ages year of the programme are as follows: 


ht tse See igo rng eee ae Coon eto 12.4080 


unds contributed to the fellowships program are distributed to parti- 
ountries: in the form of fellowships, on a pro rata basis in regard to 


1adian participation in the program is administered by the national 
‘+h council. 

I n regard to advanced studies institutes program, this program was planned 
a8 $150, 000 for the first year, this amount to be increased by (U.S.) 
| each year until a figure of (U.S.) $500,000 per year was reached. 


ble to the advanced studies institutes program are distributed by the 
: s ence affairs division instead of by an explicit formula. 


Pics 


‘diy, the research grants PRv ey un was originally established at a level 


, sharing formula wader which Canada’s assessment is 5.8 per cent. 

ss from this second $1 million which the United States is going to 

ll be handed out by the NATO science research grants panel. 

y, there was a question about the number of Canadians in the field 

‘science work. We have Canadian representatives accredited to the 

gation, a science representative and a number of Canadians have 
rarded fellowships. In 1959 there were 11, 1960 there were 23. 


HAIRMAN: There will be a meeting of the ee committee in my 
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pitendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. H. Moran, 
: General of the External Aid Office. 


Chairman opened the meeting by presenting the Report of the 
ittee on Agenda and Procedure, as follows: 


“REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE 


tenant to a Resolution adopted by the Standing Committee on External 
s on May 24, 1961, the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure recom- 
that the following be the hours of sitting of the Committee: 


Wednesdays, from 2.30 p.m. to 4.30 P. m. and 
Fridays, from 2. 30 p.m, to 4.00 p.m.” 


said Report was agreed. to. 


‘Chairman called Item 88—External Aid Office and introduced Mr. 
irector General of External Aid. 


, and was questioned thereon. 

t 4.00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 2.30 o’clock p.m. 

ssday, May 31, 1961. 

nS R. L. Boivin, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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ollowing be the hours of sitting for this committee: Wednesdays, from 
to 4.30, and Fridays, from 2.30 to 4.00 p.m. : 
will realize that we have attempted to meet the wishes of some 
ers of the committee. I realize that it would be impossible to suit the 
wf everyone. I am glad to see such a goodly number here at this 
hear this report on external aid. 
Ss promised, I have here today—and I am sure you all know him—Mr. 
the director general of external aid. Mr. Moran will give a short 
f the work, which will, more or less, introduce it, and then we will 
question and answer period. I feel certain that Mr. Moran and his 
will be able to provide you with the necessary information which you 
‘In the meantime, you have had an opportunity to study the report 
was distributed, and without further ado I will call on Mr. Moran. I 
ll Item 88—External Aid Office. 


H. O. Moran (Director General of the External Aid Office): Thank 
r. Chairman. 
tween 1948 and 1952, when I was an assistant undersecretary in the 
ent of External Affairs, I continuously appeared before this com- 
as a witness and, if I may say so, I found it to be more of a pleasant 
e than an onerous task. It is good to be here again. I did find, during 
ars, that from my standpoint, perhaps the most profitable relationship 
committee was not necessarily in these meetings, but the associations 
out of them, and my later dealings with some of the members of 
amittee who frequently came with suggestions and proposals which I 
| particularly helpful. 
Thile I see a number of faces that are familiar to me, I also see some 
ew, and I was wondering if I might have the privilege of being 
| to the members of the committee. 


CHAIRMAN: Yes. Starting on my left, they are as follows: Fred 
York Center; Mr. Herridge, Kootenay West; Art Smith, Calgary- 
-- Nugent, Edmonton-Strathcona; Mr. Nesbitt, Oxford; Mr. Mont- 
Victoria-Carleton; Mr. Mandziuk, Marquette; Mr. Richard, Ottawa 
r. Fleming, Okanagan-Revelstoke; Mr. Cathers, York-North; Mr. 
Halifax, and Mr. Vivian, Durham. 


Vir. Moran: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ra 
e not come today with any prepared statement, in view of the brief 
ir aid programs which already has been circulated to the committee. 

rring to the brief, I would like to draw attention to a couple of 
that have come to our attention, and probably more will have come 
rs. On page six is a typographical error in the third line where the 
juring 1950” should quite obviously be “during 1960”. 
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On page 27 there is an error of substance, in table E, as a result of a 
$4 million calculation having been entered twice. The shipments to Ceylon 
under the Colombo Plan read: flour $10,421,500 and that should be $6,421, 500. 
That error of $4 million is repeated down through the table and there should 
be a corresponding reduction in the subsequent totals. The total of $137 million 
should read $133 million, and the bottom total of $172 million should tea 
$168 million. 

The only observation I should like to make on this document is that we 
have endeavoured to follow in form the type of material which was made 
available to your committee in other years. We have done some thinning out of 
the tables and, of course, we are prepared to put together and lay before 
this committee whatever information the members request, and in whatever 
form they desire it. 

I think if I were personally concerned in probing the overall aid operations 
and their general efficiency I would not want to be immersed in such details 
and, while this is not a matter to be decided today it would be a help and, 
guidance to us if, sometime before next year, the committee would tell. us 
whether they would like these tables repeated in the same form or in some- 
thing more condensed and with less detail. ; 


Mr. McGee: That was brought up on at least two previous occasions b 
myself. I am glad you have numbered the pages. But you mentioned thing 
how do you mean thinning, when it is thicker than last year? 


Mr. Moran: For one thing, more work. 


Mr. Vivian: May I ask. Mr. Moran one or two questions that bear upon 
the general subject of aid in this fashion? It is my understanding that the 
external aid branch is a new entity within the Department of External Affairs, — 
as it is presently constituted. I should like very much to know its position in — 
the department, with particular reference to its chain of authority and respon=_ 
sibility, and I should like to know its relationships with the former inter-_ 
departmental committee, and what is meant by the particular reference to 
the establishment of aid programs after political consultation. I should also 
like to know the subsequent way in which these programs are inspected and | 
evaluated, and by whom. a 


= 


Mr. Moran: Well, Mr. Chairman, in respect to the first question perha 
the most useful way of answering it is to trace the birth of the external a 
office. Under the machinery which previously existed in Ottawa the administra- _ 
tion of the Colombo Plan, which until the last two or three years was Canada’s — 
only bilateral aid program, was carried out by a branch of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. Broad policy was in the hands of a large inter 
departmental committee, to which Mr. Vivian has referred. | 

When political factors had to be considered, the dominant voice was that ad 
of the Department of External Affairs. 

Financial control was exercised by the Department of Finance and | 
variety of administrative responsibilities were scattered through a number 
of government agencies. This system, I think, probably worked all right at a 
time when we had only the Colombo Plan, whose vote was only 50 per cent 
of the present annual allocation, and while we were operating bilaterally ine 
only one area of the world. But, over the last couple of years, it was becoming — 
increasingly apparent that these arrangements were not, perhaps, entirely - 
adequate. _— 

It was a complex system that led to delays and uncertainties, and on ; 
occasions it was not even clear where ministerial responsibility lay. In recent 
years, as the Prime Minister explained when he announced the creation - of 
the external aid office, international economic assistance had taken on a new 
Significance for a large number of countries, both donors and recipients, and 
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Can dian economic aid had increased substantially in terms of the amount 
mot ey expended and areas covered, and in terms of importance as a 
estation of Canadian foreign policy. 

o it was decided, in an effort to bring about a more expeditious adminis- 
n of the program and in the hope of ensuring more effective use of our 
ids, to create a centralized agency, the External Aid Office, and move under 
e roof all aspects of Canadian external assistance programs. The Secretary 
St te for External Affairs was named as the responsible minister and we 
rt directly to him. - 

The basic policy questions are considered by a small five-man external aid 
rd, consisting of the deputy ministers or their alternates, of the Depart- 


HL. had nothing to do with the formulation of this plan. It was worked 
ut before I returned to Canada. But I do think that organizationally it makes 
od sense. And it is now our task to try to make it work efficiently. 
Mr. McCLEAVE: That is one way to get the governor of the Bank of Canada 
re a committee. : 
Mr. Vivian: What about the matter of inspection and evaluation of projects? 
r. Moran: There are two types of inspection: one is technical and 
sional, and the other is inspection in terms of the effectiveness of a 
ular type of aid; that is the ability or capacity of the recipient countries 
yperate and maintain the capital projects we have given them, or to make 
: or the purpose of economic development, of the commodities supplied and 
the knowledge and skill of Canadian experts who have been sent out in the 
of advisers orteachers. I do not know with which of these particular aspects 
re most concerned. 
r. VIVIAN: It is with the latter that I am more concerned. 
. Moran: You mean the experts? 
r. Vivian: Yes; how is this valuation undertaken? 
r. Moran: Well, we have to rely, I think, pretty much on the reports— 
y the official report of an expert when he returns to Canada, but also his 
dic reports sent back to Ottawa dealing with the problems of his personal 
ig, and his conclusions as to whether or not the most effective use is being 
of his services. 
nother source of information is the diplomatic mission in the country 
nere the expert is working. I know, for example, when I was in Pakistan 
not hesitate to let Ottawa know if I thought the selection of an individual 
een an inappropriate one, because I think there is no question that we 
made mistakes in this respect. I refer to people who have somehow or other 
ed through the selection net, whom I certainly was not proud to accept 
Canadian in the area where I was serving. I was prepared to be equally 
al of the recipient country, and if I felt that the best and most effective 
of a man’s particular skill and talent had not been used, or had not been 
d up after his departure, I would say so. 
. Vivian: It is more than one? 
. Moran: Yes, it is more than one. 
. McGee: I believe I put the question to the minister last year as to 
‘much effective parliamentary control over expenditures was involved 
We have this degree of control in public accounts, In their coming back 
committee, when the expenditures are examined and evaluated, and a 
ng up on the expenditures which have been made. The general a 
h I got was that as much as possible there is an attempt to duplicate me 
with respect to our foreign aid spending. I was wondering wha 
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comparison is possible in your view between the functions of the public 
accounts committee, in their treatment of domestic expenditures, and what it is 
in respect to the foreign aid expenditures? ie 

Mr. Moran: I am personally not familiar with the terms of reference and 
the method of operation of the public accounts committee. I was before them 
earlier this year in respect of the counterpart funds. This arose, not through 
the initiative of any member of the public accounts committee, but through an 
observation made by the Auditor General; and when examining that observa- 
tion, the committee sought out the official who, in their opinion, was in the best 
position to speak of the problem which was bothering them. So I would assu ne 
that each year I am subject to summons before the public accounts com- 
mittee, to be examined on whatever point they select in respect of our aid 
expenditures. As far as this committee is concerned, I suppose this will 
become an annual experience. I assume that is one of the reasons I am her 
today. These are all post facto examinations, of course. Are you thinking 
terms of a governmental examination in advance of expenditures being ma 


Mr. McGere: I was thinking of that, and also of the general problem, 
this whole problem for foreign aid filtering down to the people in the coun- 
tries we are assisting. There was a suggestion made by President Kenne Ly 
recently, I think, with respect to the pattern of American foreign aid, that 
lot of this aid was being siphoned off before it reached the people of the coun- 
try concerned; and there was some suggestion also that there might in fut re 
be some strings attached when the question of land reform was mentioned. 
I was wondering what the position was here? Is there any similar pattern 
this aid being siphoned off before it reaches the population in these countr 


Mr. Moran: I do not know officially what the American experience hi: 
been, with their quite substantial aid programs in almost every corner of t 
world. I think it is inevitable that if you are going to spend X millions 
dollars anywhere, including in ‘Canada, there will be some of these dollars 
which perhaps could have been used in a more effiective way. But in” 
so far as the Canadian aid programs are concerned, I have seen no 
evidence, nor have I heard any suggestion, that any of the Canadian funds | 


assistance was intended. Now, this is not because we are any more efficie 
than the Americans. I think it is due mainly to the modest size of our pro 
grams, and also because of the areas of the world in which we operate. Our 
aid, as you know,—our bilateral aid—has been almost exclusively in common- 
wealth countries; and there you have a form of administration that is_ 


susceptible to this type of activity than in some of the other underdevelo ed 
countries of the world. -4 


¥ 


There are no strings attached to Canadian aid. This has been made evi- 
dent in many respects. There was a question in Pakistan during my period 
there of adding a third kiln to the Maple Leaf cement plant which Canada 
had previously donated to Pakistan under the Colombo Plan. An inquiry 


this extension, and we were asked whether there was a Canadian prefere 
The answer given to the Pakistanis was that it was their factory; title 
passed at the time the plant was completed and handed over to them. We 
said: “you now own it, so operate it.” Similarly I have heard no suggestion 
in the recipient countries of any strings being attached to Canadian aid. — ee: 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming indicated a desire to ask a question. Follow- 
ing that, we will have Mr. Herridge, Mr. Stinson and Mr. Smith. 


@ 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): My question arises out of a ten- 
tative question asked previously. My understanding is that when the recipient 
countries indicate the areas in which they wish to receive assistance— 


s 
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the training of personnel sent to Canada or when personnel are 
1 _ Canada to conduct training in a country—the recipient country 
hat type of assistance they want in this area, and we accept their 
s in that regard. Is that correct? 


‘Mr Moran: You use the term “area” in the sense of skills and not geog- 


\ . FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Yes, skills. As well as accepting 
Tequirement, do we ourselves endeavour to assess what we feel their 


ce in sending out skilled administrative help? I notice that throughout 
eports the majority of our assistance is at university level education 
advanced technical training. Do we have any extensive program for train- 
skilled craftsmen who, at some point or another, must be available 
1ese countries to take advantage of the more advanced skills that are 
ng developed? At some point advanced training must be translated to 
ive action throughout the population. What program is taking place to 
the carpenters, plumbers, pipefitters, welders, automobile mechanics 
-on to work in these centres as advanced training begins to develop, 

vf a more advanced civilization or more advanced society? What has 
nm done to create the skilled workmen to make the whole program work? 
there been any discussion or consideration of the requirement of those 
erdeveloped countries? 


r. Moran: There are various ways in which these problems are discussed 
h the recipient countries. They are discussed directly between the respon- 
officials of the government of the underdeveloped country and the 
n diplomatic staff who are stationed there. 

(nother point of coordination for this is the Colombo plan bureau in 
abo. A third is the various specialized agencies of the United Nations, 
ise there too Canada is making a contribution to the multilateral aid 
‘ams which are handled by that organization. I think this year Canada, 
ough the two main U.N. programs, the U.N. special fund and the United 
ations technical assistance program, is making a contribution of $44 million. 
United Nations thus becomes another clearinghouse or assembly point 
‘this type of information. The United Nations specialized agencies may 
ermine that Canada is a good source for a particular type of training, or 
r w at we term an “expert” to go abroad which leads to consultation with us 
these multilateral programs. . 

_ Under our bilateral programs, the requests can sometimes be dealt with 
he spot by our diplomatic staff. Perhaps more frequently they have to be 
erred back to Ottawa, and here certain criteria are applied. If we find that 
of training can be arranged in Canada and if in our judgment it will 
he economic development of the country, we draw up an appropriate 
of training or try to recruit a suitable Canadian who is prepared to go 
as an instructor. 
Fiemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I would like to suggest oa gees 
‘this general area of discussion that has occurred to ee e ae : 
ously in the reports that are coming out of Africa, In pat a ae 
- of medical aid and tremendous health and sanitation prob. aes 
position of the health of the people, tack of doctors and eens ae 
to take a long time to train sufficient doctors and it takes oe = iS 
rain the nurses who are required; but has anyone ever t ete 
g the possibility of taking the native population and ites oe 
“ial first-aiders? If you drive across Canada and along hig - ; a “ 
small St. John ambulance signs—I mean this sort of thing. In 
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countries where it is going to take years to produce the full medical teams, 
facilities, hospitals, and trained personnel, there is an interim step that might 
be taken by utilizing the training that is available under the St. John ambu- 
lance program or the industrial first aid program. Native people could be given 
a degree of skill, at least in first aid, that would provide the interim step in 
improving the medical or health position of these countries. 


In this same area, if an underdeveloped country sees some advantage in 
developing the tourist trade, if you take tourists with automobiles—and pre- 
sumably there are roads to follow—if a man’s car breaks down, would there 
be a program in developing automobile mechanics so that they could have 
physical help? Are these people available; are they being trained; is anyone 
sufficiently concerned, or do you see any concern about getting the skilled 
tradesmen developed in these countries to an extent that these larger programs 
envisaged can actually operate? They cannot operate without skilled craftsmen 
—we find that in Canada. 4 


Mr. Moran: I do not disagree with your premise at all. I cannot say 
anything in an informed way about Africa, as I have never personally been 
there. As of today we have no program in Africa. If parliament votes the 
$33 million that has been proposed for the special commonwealth Africa 
assistance program, we have certain plans in train for a program there, 
I would be quite prepared to say something about this African program if it. 
will not be boring to members of the committee. 4 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Please do. 


Mr. Moran: The starting point, I think, was the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment that in the initial stages our assistance to Africa would be primarily 
a training program in the technical and educational fields. This decision was, 
to some extent, based on our experience in Asia that little purpose is served 
in giving capital projects to countries before they have people who are com- 
petent to operate and maintain them. This, I take it, is what you have been 
saying. Therefore, our emphasis will be on training, certainly during this next | 
year. | 

I would like to see us developing in Africa what I call composite projects. 
If I may say so, I think there has been too great a tendency in the aid | 
programs in North America to bring people out here for training or to send 
an expert abroad unrelated to some particular activity on the part of the 
recipient government. 4 


You speak of nurses; we are prepared to bring people to Canada fo P 
nursing training or to bring young doctors here. We are now doing this, but 
I would like to see this linked to something that Nigeria or Ghana is doing 
themselves before we say too readily “yes, send them to Canada”. Instead 
we must ask “where is your health centre, your medical clinic, your hospital?”, 
and if it appears necessary we will help them in that field too. This is what I 
refer to as a composite project, and we have an example of this in Malaya. You 
will remember that Mr. Green announced some six weeks or so ago an 
arrangement with the university of British Columbia, which will send four 
of its faculty members to Malaya, to set up a school of business administration 
in conjunction with the university of Malaya. They will spend five years out 
there—not necessarily the same four members of the faculty—but U.B.C. will 
at all times have four professors in Malaya establishing this school, and at the 
same time Malayans will be brought to the university of British Columbia to 
be trained and sent back home to join the-.staff of this school. It is our hope 
that at the end of five years Canada will have in Malaya a school of business 


administration constructed, equipped and staffed by Canada which we will then 
hand over to the country as a going concern. 3 
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1 of sense, but supposing—and just to take an example—you decided to 
to either Asia or Africa to redevelop a community and bring it down to 
pecific thing they want to do, rebuild housing, provide septic tanks or 
age system, develop the necessary village industries that will be required 
aintain a more modern community, maintain sanitation and so on, what 
being done to provide carpenters, plumbers, pipefitters, concrete workers 
| so on—I mean skilled craftsmen at village or city level—that would be 
tial in order to make any such concept work? You cannot build these 
s without skilled craftsmen or tradesmen. These concepts are magnificent, 
to be translated into action they must have skilled men among the 
opulation. 
Mr. Moran: I agreed when you said the same thing before. 
‘Mr. Fiemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): What I am asking you, sir, is are 
eM 
Mr. Moran: The answer is yes, I agree with you and this is being done 
der Canadian, United Nations, American and even Russian programs. This 
at Warsak. This is what technical assistance means. 


4 


| ‘Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You will notice here that largely in 
hnical assistance— 

_ Mr. Moran: This is not all done in Canada. I would not think in terms 
bringing a fellow to Canada to train as say a carpenter. This is better done 
n his own country. In that way you can train perhaps 100 carpenters for 
cost that would be involved in bringing one to Canada. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): One of the things I wanted to ask 
is whether we are assisting in the building of vocational schools and so on? 


Mr. Moran: Yes, we have before us now, for example, a proposal from the 
s for assistance with six technical institutes in their country. They 
e the craftsmen, the carpenters and various tradesmen you speak of, and 
‘also the materials that are needed for these schools. Their problem is budgetary, 
“—the rupees to buy local materials. The Canadian government has agreed that 
he equivalent in rupees of $10 million can be used from the Canadian counter- 
fund to construct these schools. 

_ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke) : That is what I wanted to know. 


+. Moran: One of the requests from the West Indies is for Canadian 
sistance to their University College. It has not yet gone to cabinet because 
are certain matters that are still under investigation and examination, 
is the type of project that quickly qualifies under our program. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You feel there is quite an area for 
ther extension of this type of training, that it is a good and effective type 


a 


r. Moran: It is an excellent type. 

Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, some years ago when we had the former 
pe of administration, we had a very clear description of chain responsibility. 
wr again we have this chain external aid office. I think it would be appro- 
; to get a good description of how it functions, in view of the new adminis- 
e form. I would ask Mr. Moran if he would tell us who selects or recom- 
s projects, who decides what projects and the amount that will be 
taken, and how is staff recruited and provided? 

Mr. Moran: Could you let me have these one at a time, because I a 
remember each part of your question? On the matter of the See ee 2 
ects, the starting point is the voting of funds by parliament. Perhaps the 
est method would be to take as an example the procedure under the 
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Colombo plan, which is our oldest and largest program. When parliament 
votes the $50 million for the Colombo plan, the government then makes 
country allocations. That means a certain amount is allocated to India, a cer- 
tain amount to Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya and the other recipients. Those co n 
tries are then notified of the amount of Canadian funds that will be avilble 
to them in the current fiscal year. They make proposals to Canada whi 

include capital projects, commodity aid and technical and educational traini g. 
Thegr requests are usually in excess of the total amount of money that wil 
be available to them. ;. 


Mr. HerR1IpGE: That is normal, is it not? 


Mr. Moran: That is normal; but if you are saying that facetiously, it is 
not for the reason you suggest: it is not in the hope of getting an increased 
allocation. The reason is that, with capital projects, they thy to give us a vari- 
ety as to cost and type and length of period of construction, so that we have 
some choice. From those proposals we try to work out an appropriate pro- 
gram that will fit the available amount of money. Next Monday, for instance, 
Mr. Ayub, who is the equivalent of our deputy minister of Finance, and Mr 
Ahmad, who is chairman of the Pakistani planning commission, are arriving 
here for meetings with us to reach agreement on the form and composition of 
this year’s Pakistani program. 7 

Your second question is: what factors influence our decision? One of 
the first tests we apply, if it is a capital project, is whether it is within: the 
capabilities of Canadian engineering consultants and Canadian constructi A 
firms. If we are satisfied on that point, we then carry out investigations to 
see whether the equipment and materials that will be needed are availa 
in Canada. If we are satisfied on both counts, we then apply the normal ec 
nomic and other considerations to determine whether the project fits into the 


7 


economic development plans of the recipient country. The next step is to 
employ a Canadian engineer to go out and make a feasibility study. If, on his 
return, his report is favourable, and if his estimate of the cost is within o 
financial limitations, or at least within the financial allocation being made 
the country, the government then decides to award the contract to a Canadi: 
construction or engineering firm, depending on the type of services requir 


Mr. HerRrRIDGE: I have just two more questions. Would Mr. Moran give 
an illustration regarding some sample project as to how there is coordinati 
or cooperation between departments in Canada and between the agency 
our government and the government which is receiving the aid? ; 


Mr. Moran: The cooperation in Canada between departments is do 


ing 
wy 


Pet 
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Projects, and is the completed project watched over a period of years afte 
it has gone into operation? : 


Mr. Moran: Report on what? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: On the completion of the project. 


Mr. Moran: What are the circumstances of the report? What are - 
reporting on? 
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—E: On the unexpected circumstances that devel i 

fe ; : oped in the 
oe heey with a view to recommending adjustments or changes 
ORAN: Yes, that comes from two sources, one of which i 

he case of Warsak, with which I am perhaps more Salle Ge a 
the other major projects, the Angus Robertson company, who were the 
ction firm, have a most complete record of experience of that project 
he day that the first man arrived at the site. Not only have they a 
record but, over the years, they have prepared an album of photo- 
They now have a movie film of the project as it moved through its 


r. Moran: I would not be certain whether recommendations were in it 
hey are probably included in the form of critical observations. 


HERRIDGE: From which recommendations could spring? 


Mr. Moran: Yes. I might add that it is interesting to note the Americans 
ked if we could make available to them the documents that have been 
by the Angus Robertson Company during the life of Warsak. 
é main source of information is the Canadian government engineers. 
ve been using Defence Construction Limited to oversee and guide the 
sal aspects of these projects, and they have a man in Asia, an engineer 
‘name of Victor Zachenko who reports regularly to Ottawa and whose 
s contain recommendations for the future. We also get reports from our 
atic staff. For example, in recent years the despatches from our offices in 
| and New Delhi have contained numerous recommendations. 
Warsak was a $72 million project. The foreign exchange component was 
ion, which Canada paid, and the balance was a Pakistani contribution 
sees. Pakistan had a local organization called the Warsak dam project 
aization which did all the local purchasing and which recruited all of the 
‘aff. Under the inter-governmental agreement the head of the W.D.P.O. 
ned chief engineer. For a variety of reasons which I need not go into 
hink that was a mistake and there is a recommendation of mine on file 
ra that we should not repeat the mistake in future projects. So a third 


recommendations or reports on experience is the High Commissioner 


Abie 2 


-HErRRIDGE: I suppose it is correct to say that recommendations would 
he technical administrative and political level? 

Moran: Yes, that is just what I have been describing; the technical 
being covered in the reports of the Angus Robertson Company and of 
ernment engineers, the administrative problems being described in 
: om the Canadian government engineers and from the high commis- 
er? fice, and the political implications being highlighted by the High 


ran’s comment that the beginning 
by parliament. It would seem to 
d of projects which had been 
da. In other words, surely the 


: STINSON: I was interested in Mr. Mo 


Is for which the money is sought 
, such as happened at the time ¢ 
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sought. I really cannot understand him to say that they go to parliament and 
ask for $50 million and then start looking around for a project on which i 
spend the money. 


Mr. Moran: Partly, I suppose, because it would be presumptuous to 
announce the spending of money which parliament had not yet authorized. 


Mr. STINSON: But, when a department of the government comes to parlia 
ment it can say to parliament “this money is required for specific purposes”, 
and the estimates are full of details of services on which monies are to be 
spent. As to Colombo Plan projects, we find them set out quite differently, 
but there may be a good reason for that. 


Mr. Moran: There are a number of reasons. At the moment we have 
under consideration a project for, let us say Ruritania, which will involve 
us in an expenditure of several millions of dollars over the next four years. 
This will require a policy decision which has not yet been made, and therefore 
it would be improper to state publicly that such a project is under consideration 
by the Canadian government. g 

I would hope that in future years we would be able to get our programs 
under way earlier in the fiscal year than has been the case in the past. You will 
remember that a few minutes ago I mentioned that two senior Pakistanis will 
be here on Monday. They are coming not only to talk about this year’s program, 
but to finalize last year’s also. In present circumstances we are not able to 
put before parliament right now the details of how this year’s $50 million 
will be spent. At the moment it would not be possible, for example, to anticipate 
the amounts of expenditure in the technical assistance field. We have been 
earmarking annually for this purpose about $23 million, but this year I a | 
recommending it be reduced to $2 million. However, I could not tell you today 
how much money is going to be spent on technical assistance over the next 
ten months because this will depend, firstly, on the requests that come to us 
and secondly, on the availability of people in Canada to go out as experts. 

Even if we have lists of people who are prepared to go abroad—people 
who have offered or volunteered their services—our experience is that when 
you approach a man he will say: “I cannot go this year because my wife is 
pregnant” or “I nove just signed a contract for an additional year’s employment 
with my company.” Another will say: “When I volunteered, I had Asia in 
mind, and you are now asking me to go to Africa.” There are so many 
imppenderables that one could not possibly forecast the precise uses which 
will be made of the $50 million. | 

As to projects which have already been approved, I have no idea as to 
whether there is any objection to putting them before you. That is not in 
my hands. ‘3 


Mr. Stinson: I understand Mr. Moran to say the recipient country usually 
requests more than what Canada might be prepared to give. This seems to me 
to be a little surprising, in view of the fact that just about one third of the 
money which Canada has spent on the Colombo Plan since its inception is, — 
at this time, unexpended in the form of counterpart funds in Asian banksy : 
It seems to me that the public gets a mistaken or wrong idea when we say 
we have spent something like $330 million by way of Colombo Plan | 
when, in fact, a third of that money has not been spent. 

Undoubtedly there are explanations for this, and I suggest one is that 
we have not been able to come to grips with those countries in a way th 
will get good, worthwhile projects initiated which must be paid for from the » 
local currency in counterpart funds. In short, only about two thirds of the 
amount generally advertised as having been expended on the Colombo Pls 
has, in fact, been put into capital eyelaniuent, 
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Mr. Moran: No, Mr. Stinson, that is not entirely correct. When we 
nce $330 million as having been spent that is, in fact, the sum of mone 
has been either spent or earmarked for approved projects. _ 

The counterpart funds are over and above any Canadian a iati 

aid purposes. When we supply commodities, oe Sates etree 
fertilizer, they are given as a gift to the underdeveloped enuairics on the 
erstanding that when they are sold to consumers in those countries, the 
proceeds will be used for purposes of economic development on projects asreed 
tween the two governments. They are local funds, local currencies, that are 
effect, unrelated to the dollar appropriations made by the Canadian pachiae 
t. Those funds do not belong to Canada. They belong to India and Pakistan 
y are their money. 


Mr. Stinson: But my point is that they have not been spent on capital 
ojects, or at least a third of them. 


Mr. Moran: Yes, that is right. I am differing solely with your suggestion 
only a third of the advertised Canadian expenditure has been spent. 


Mr. Stinson: I did not make that suggestion. 


Mr. Moran: Or that a third of the monies appropriated by parliament has 
been spent. The counterpart funds are over and above Canadian appro- 
ations. 

Mir. Stinson: But, in fact, they have not been spent on capital projects? 


V r. Moran: That is right. 
fr. HERRIDGE: We have no control over that. 


Mr. Moran: Control is too strong a word. These monies are to be spent 
‘purposes of economic development on projects agreed upon by the two 
vernments. The Asian governments come to us and ask for our consent to 
hese funds for a particular project. If I detected a note of disturbance or 


1 in Mr. Stinson’s voice— 

Stinson: No, no. Nothing like that. 

Ir. Moran: —I can only say I share it. 

. Stinson: I have just one or two other questions. 


“Mr. Moran: May I say this about the counterpart funds? I should like to 
-to the remarks I made before the public accounts committee when I was 
less enough to say that in the course of the next year they were going 
_ whittled down. The total of the counterpart funds when I took office 
nted to $169 million—representing the accumulation since the Colombo 
n began in 1950. Proposals have been made in recent weeks for an expen- 
e of roughly $40 million, leaving an unexpended balance of $129 million. 
addition, allocations have been approved of another $65 million so we now 
ve something less than $24 million in the counterpart funds to try and do 
nething with next year. In other words, we have now made very substan- 
al inroads into these accumulated funds through allocations already approved 
ad through allocations which are awaiting the approval of the two govern- 
ants. These funds, therefore, are now considerably less than the figures you 
examining. ; ! 

Mr. Stinson: Mr. McGee was touching upon President Kennedy’s inter- 
it, he has recently proposed to the United 
be made for longer term commitments on 
t of foreign aid expenditure. Here 
course, is on the Colombo Plan. 


is parliament our major expenditure of 
bakes al ly. I am wondering if 


akes about $50 million a year and is voted year 
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consideration is being given to working out a policy under which we would 
know, and recipient countries would know, what to expect during the ne 
five or six years. 

Mr. Moran: That is a policy question. 


Mr. Stinson: I wonder if Mr. Moran might have any comment to make 
on the proposal of President Kennedy, as a matter of— f a 


Mr. Vivian: Mr. Chairman, that is not a fair question. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: That is a matter of pone: 
Mr. Stinson: I am sorry. 7 


Mr. McGerE: Obviously very long-term Plonming was done on ‘ie dan n 
project mentioned earlier. F 


Mr. Stinson: My point, Mr. Chairman, is simply that I think a lot of 
people are concerned about this whole problem of long-term economic. assist~ 
ance on the part of the two countries to the less developed areas, and some 
of President Kennedy’s statements on foreign policy had to do with long-terr 
programs. I am just wondering whether there are any officers in the office 
who are now concerned with this question, and whether any projections wert 
made by them as to what Canada might do if we had a longer term program 
than we have at the present moment. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Dr. Vivian’s interjection should be well cofsiden am d, 
because I, myself, feel that this is a policy decision which will have to be made, 
and because of the recent statements of the president the government has not 
made any concrete decision, 


Mr. Moran: The government has, for example, in respect of the speci 
commonwealth African aid program said that over the next three years $ 
million will be made available subject to parliamentary approval. 


The CHAIRMAN: Next on the list I have Mr. Smith. 


Mr. SmiITH (Calgary South): What I have to say really is supplementa: y 
to the very interesting question asked by Mr. Fleming and the equally interest- 
ing reply. It is based on the sort of lobby discussion at the last couple of general 
assemblies in which there have been expressions of opinion. One is that perhaps ~ 
more countries within the framework of the United Nations should make their Es 
contributions at the instance of the UN rather than unilaterally. I know this is 
a difficult problem. : 

As Mr. Fleming points out, from time to time some sort of survey is needa 
of the availability of persons who are able to give the type of assistance and 
technical training which the various recipient countries require. Mr. Fleming 
asked if any survey of this had been made. I would like to suggest that the 
Colombo Plan is a very good example. From time to time I believe you receive > 
inquiries from various people as to whether or not they might fit into one ot 
the categories, such as particular types of technical skills and training. It seems 
to me we should be making a broader survey of the availability of Canadian 
talent in this field so that we might make a better contribution to these 
countries in terms of helping them help themselves rather than in the form of 
outright grants of goods. There are any number of technical skills in whicke 
think Canadians might make a greater contribution. 


Mr, Moran: I could not support that more strongly. The first fase we 
undertook in the External Aid Office was the problem of the counterpart funds 
which Mr. Stinson has just raised and on which I have suggested some headway 
has been made. 

A second problem to which we gave a priority is the one you have iam 
described. We started by trying to carry out a survey among all the governm 
departments. I wrote a letter to each of the deputy ministers asking af 
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ittle time to sort out and assess all the material we now have received. 


eal am not sure how to tackle private industry. We are not being as successful 
I had hoped we might be in recruiting Canadians for service abroad and I 
nk there are a number of reasons for this. Historically, Canadians have not 
n accustomed to going out to Asia and Africa to help in administration as 
ive been the people of some European countries, particularly those who have 
id the responsibility of dependent territories. 


A second restricting factor has been the inability of a man to get a year’s 
ve of absence, to have his seniority and pension rights protected and the 
urance of a job when he returns. If I may, I would like to record what I 
d on this subject in a speech in Vancouver last Saturday. It was a speech 
rected to ways and means in which Canadian private citizens can help in 
nis field. I said, on that occasion, that we are being asked by the governments 
the underdeveloped countries, and by the United Nations agencies, to make 
udians available in ever-increasing numbers for service abroad as experts, 
instructors, advisors, teachers, engineers, doctors and nurses. In many cases 
: types of services which are wanted abroad are also in great demand in this 
intry. I know it is not easy to release key staff. I am aware that it costs 
ey to keep a job open for a man or woman until they return and to protect 
seniority and personal entitlements. One of the important social and 
omic changes which must occur in Canada, if our aid programs are to be 
uccessful, as I am sure all Canadians wish, is a willingness on the part of 
isiness firms and academic institutions to make possible the assignment from 
1e to time of some of their personnel for service abroad. 
As I said earlier temporary service abroad is not a common experience for 
adians and consequently those who are inclined to volunteer need all the 
uragement and assistance we can give them. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am happy that Mr. Moran’s sympathy is 
this direction and that he has advanced in his thinking on this as far as 
ie has. You have indicated you have undertaken a survey, but are particularly 
cerned how it would apply to the other broad concept of industry. I think 
)] obably the assistance has been specifically initiated by the recipient? 

Mr. Moran: Yes. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This could be largely an academic situation 
terms of the recipient under some circumstances being unaware of the 
ailability and the type of service we could offer. 

Mr. Moran: That is very true. This has been our normal method of opera- 
and I think it is the preferable one. I have heard Asians say—incidentally 
ley were not referring to the Canadian program—that frequently the differ- 


: “between the Russian program and some other aid programs is that the 


tion with a course at Carleton university. I do not think : Ke: 2 
leged conversation which I recently had with Mr. Stanley Knowles abou 
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the facilities in Canada for trade union training which can be made available 
to African countries. As you probably know the Soviet Union is becoming 
active in this field in Africa. | 3 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I think we might add that in the statement 
of the Prime Minister before the general assembly he suggested we would 
provide a bank of people, such as civil servants, in the event the nations 
wished them. a 


Mr. FLtemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): As you have mentioned, it is 
likely that Canadians are reluctant to move into the broad field. However, I 
know of the case of two men who are highly qualified in two fields of agricul. 
ture who have been endeavouring to secure work with FAO. One of these 
men was particularly interested in the Mediterranean project. These are not 
young men. They are middle-aged men with a great deal of practical experience 
as well as academic training and experience. One of them, after he left the 
university, worked in the Philippines and east Africa before he came back to 
Canada. These men wrote direct to an agency of the UN, the FAO and dig d 
not receive a reply. Perhaps in Canada we could set up a branch of th 
Department of External Affairs to whom people like this could apply and 
where these requests could be cleared. It might cut down the long delays, while nh 
are very discouraging. These men have the kind of experience which is not 
readily available, and yet when they make their services available there 
nothing but interminable delay. The minister’s office has helped to clear this 
away and through one of the branches he has speeded up the process for 
these men; but nevertheless a great delay did take place. 


Mr. Moran: My only comment would be that you should not address the 
inquiry to the Department of External Affairs. This is not intended as a slight 
to my two colleagues who are sitting behind me. I belong to that department, 
I am seconded to this new organization and when I go back to my own depart- 
ment I do not want to have life made difficult for me. However, I wo 
suggest that inquiries of this kind be addressed to the External] Aid Office. T 
only reason I make this suggestion is because of the delay that might occ 
Because of our name there has been some confusion between us and t 
Department of External Affairs. If you address the inquiries to the Exter 
Affairs Department there can be as much as two days delay while the lett 
is processed through their central registry and eventually delivered to us. 
We are very glad to have these cases on record for future consideration. I 
hope we can compile a fairly complete list of suitably qualified pers 
who are available and willing to serve in Asia and Africa. I am not sure h 
I, as a civil servant, can approach business firms on this problem. This 
something on which perhaps the members of this committee can assist, in t 
speeches they make in their own constituencies and throughout the count 
The other half of the problem is to find firms who are willing to accept thea | 
people here in Canada for training. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I suggest that one avenue which mi 
be explored is the very interesting conferences carried on by the Departm: 
of Trade and Commerce which the officers of the Department of Trade a 
Commerce attend. Much of the discussion is in relation to this problem. 


Mr. Manpz1uk: I would like to ask Mr. Moran if there is any liaison 
co-operation between the countries contributing to the Colombo Plan, or de 
each country work out a separate project of its own? 


Mr. Moran: The answer to both parts of your question is yes. The lial 
is done through the annual meetings of the Colombo Plan council. Last 
it was held in Japan and next year it will be held in Kuala Lumpur... 
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Ge eae both in the plenary sessions and also in smaller 
ana recipient countries can come to 
chs gether and exchan 
a ion about requirements and capabilities. The actual working out e 
rograms, however, is purely bilateral along the lines I explained in an 
r. Herridge’s question. es 


ae MANDZIUK: Following up what you have said have you found a habit 
rading on the part of the recipient countries, going from state to state with 


approaches are to the Soviet Union. There has been a ten nat 

; that I hope we can correct—of the recipient countries Alctinie hae 

La shopping list. We have found a recipient country will sometimes 

it a request to us for financing under our program, and they will put 

\ rd a request for financial assistance on the same project to the Develop- 

ent Loan Fund in the United States. I was in Washington late last year and 
ade an arrangement with the Americans whereby our lists of requests will 
. exchanged so that both of us will at any time know what has been sub- 


t Union have? I have seen more appreciation of some projects the Soviet 
have constructed than that carried out by the western side; is it because 
ipient country gets whatever it asks for, as stated a little while ago, or 


fr. Moran: Not entirely. I am not sure I would agree there is a greater 
mt of publicity given to the Soviet Union projects than to, let us say, 
an projects. I think it might be true to say that among the general pub- 
some of the countries there may be a greater awareness of Russian 


Mr. Moran: In part it is because of the type of projects. For instance, 
istan and Turkey, where I have served, are not good examples because in 
her country is the Soviet Union active. But I was in Afghanistan, in Kabul, 
here you found the American busy on a large and expensive irrigation 


ng the two main streets of the capital and the erection of a bakery on 
edge of the city. It was to this bakery that the Afghan peasant went to 
his loaf of bread. The bread had been made from American wheat, but as 
as he peasant was aware it was to the Soviet Union he should be grateful, 
the distribution point was their building. So it is in part the nature 
ir projects and in part the difference in our objectives. It is perhaps not 
al] to say that political rather than economic considerations play a greater 
t in the Russian program than perhaps they do in the western programs. 

Mr. Hetiyer: I wonder how you could reconcile this with the statement 
aade a minute or two ago that in some cases it is considered that the Rus- 
more inclined to provide the type of aid asked for? Was that speci- 


ferring to technical assistance? 
eference in general to the Russian program and 
esman had in mind 


the Russians offered 


Moran: That was ar 
secific activities within it. I think what the spok 
tion like the following. When I was in Pakistan, 


on the Helmand river well out in the hinterland. Soviet aid consisted . 
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that country any commodity that was in short supply and offered to faked in 
return any commodity that was surplus in Pakistan. I think it was the general 
Russian attitude that the spokesman was describing. — E 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before I call on Mr. McGee who hes asked 
for the floor, at the beginning of the meeting I said that we would go from 
2.30 to 4 o'clock. It is now 4 o’clock and I realize that other members hav e 
maybe made arrangements knowing that the committee would end at four, 
but if the committee unanimously agree, we could go on for another half an 
hour. Maybe commitments have been made so that members want to Lb 
elsewhere? ‘ 


Mr. McGee: I have a question, but I also have a commitment. I would be 
quite prepared to take that question up at the next meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just before you leave this, I purposely asked Mr. Moran 
to make a statement and these questions came out of his general statement. 
When we commence the next meeting I will call again item 88 and that will 
give us an opportunity to get on in a systematic way with the various items. 
I would also like to say that we all appreciate the information Mr. Moran 
has given us. The next meeting will be on Wednesday at 2.30 p.m. 
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The Standing ¢ Committee on External Affairs met this day at 2.45 o "clock 


os: present: Miss Aitken, and Messrs. Cardin, Fairfield, Fleming 
ose Herridge, enoae Lennard, Mandziuk, Martin 


airman ae the meeting and called again Item 88—Ezternal Aid 


es and Expenses and invited Mr. Moran to complete his statement 
eens, 


At4 10 0! elocle p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


R. L. BOIVIN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, May 31, 1961 


ie 2's 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, please come to order. At the conclusion of 
2 last meeting we were on item 88, and Mr. Moran had pretty well reviewed 


: aid program. Members of the committee spent the rest of the afternoon 
cing questions which Mr. Moran answered. So I call now item 88. 


shcteliesexs) shsiasaisi otal ony tdusgalaveteiorer tenet ist ts $525,923 


hi’ Mr. Moran has one or two comments he wishes to make in connection 
with the question and answer period at the last meeting. Having done that, 
shall ask if item 88 is carried? Mr. Moran? 


| Mr. H. O. Moran (Director General of External Aid): Mr. Chairman, at 
| the last meeting I made mention of the difficulties we are encountering in 
| recruiting Canadian experts to serve abroad. Included in the difficulties was the 
luctance of some employers to release trained personnel for temporary 
iods. I explained that we had carried out a canvass of government depart- 
nts, but I was somewhat uncertain as to how I might appropriately approach 
vate industry in this connection. And on that occasion Mr. Smith suggested 
t Mr. Hees, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, might broach the subject 
t the periodic meetings he is having with the business communities throughout 
nada. I can now report that I followed up this matter, and have been assured 
* the full co-operation of the minister. Therefore I would merely like at this 
e to record my appreciation of Mr. Smith’s very helpful suggestion. 
The second point arising out of last week’s meeting, and also relating to 
ruitment of experts, was the report of the meeting which appeared in the 
ronto Globe and Mail, which many of you may have seen. As a result of that 
icle I have been receiving during the past two and one-half days of this 
ek a tremendous amount of mail from Canadians offering their services. It is 
/ probable that members of this committee may have received similar letters, 
and I think it might be well if we clearly understood what we were discussing. 
was speaking of the difficulty of recruiting in Canada certain categories 
ich are required in the underdeveloped areas. The Globe and Mail article 
S quite accurate. It used the word “experts”, and it in fact published the 
nples I had given, such as doctors, nurses, engineers, and instructors. 
e letters are coming in from people who are enthusiastic and who, I 
ppose, are inspired by patriotism and a willingness to serve, and by sympathy 
r the plight of backward nations; and while they are all quite commendable 
alities, they are not the qualities which will solve. the problem we were 
ng about in this committee. ; 

The third point is that at the lunch hour I was thumbing through the 
tes of earlier meetings when officials of the Department of External Affairs 


estion of the course in administration at Carleton University to which Asian 
d African ‘students have been sent in each of the past two years. The word 
ribing the decision was I think, to discontinue or to terminate. I think the 
er word is to suspend. 

You will recall that at the last meeting I expr 
the training courses that we are giving In 
ed to some specific activity in an underdeveloped country, 


essed the very strong belief 
Canada should be directly 
and that there 
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is an obligation on us to be satisfied that the time and money we are spendi 
on this training is being put to good use back home. The decision was tak 
to suspend this course until we could assess its value. I do not mean the 
quality or efficiency of the course at Carleton—I am perfectly satisfied on that 
score—but until we could assess the effective use that was being made in the 
under-developed countries of the training that such students had received. 
Therefore our missions abroad have been asked to send us evaluation reports, 
and to have them in our hands by November 1st, at which time, based on 
these reports, it can be determined whether or not this course should be 
reconstituted in the next school term. It is my understanding that Carleton 
university is prepared to co-operate in that respect. In fact, the day before 
yesterday I received this letter from the director of the school of admunisiasas Re 
at Carleton university. It reads as follows: 
Thank you for your letter of May 11th informing us that the special 

course in public administration for Colombo plan students has been 
suspended for the 1961-62 academic year. 


We enjoyed having these students with us. After you have had 
some evaluation from the home governments of these students we 
will be happy to discuss with you arrangements for resumption of 
these special courses if it is considered desirable to do so. - 


I think these are all the general comments that I have. 


Mr. McGrE: May I ask-a question about the letters which Mr. Moran 
received as a result of the Globe and Mail article? Am I correct in interpret- 
ing his remarks to mean that none of the persons -who wrote in fact had 
qualifications beyond their desire to serve, or were there some of them who 
would be likely prospects for service in this area? 


Mr. Moran: There were none that I would classify as likely prospects on 
the basis of the recital of their qualifications. The writer of one letter -said 
that she had read of our requirement for Canadians to serve in Africa, and 
that she put forward her name, as she had once visited for some time in Egypt. 
Another person wrote to say that during the war years he had been in the 
army and had had some experience of the administrative side. But in none of 
these letters were any qualifications establish which would fit the categories 
in which we are looking for people, such as engineers, teachers of physiga 
or mathematics, and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that Mr. Moran’s statement to us at the last 
meeting and the clarification that he has given us today, and the Soa 
of these letters, are very full. Does item 88 carry? 


Mr. MaArTIN (Essex East): I would like to ask a question: you said a 
little while ago in your statement of clarification, Mr. Moran, that you thougil t 
people who were receiving training in this country ought to have training 
related to some project back home. = 


Mr. Moran: Yes, to some activity. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, to some activity back home, which I 
think is a rather prudent observation. Have you had a chance to read the 
present United States high commissioner’s comments, Professor Galbraith, 
regarding the establishment of the development fund in the United States, 
and the criteria which he establishes for the kind of foreign aid that should 
be provided for by western countries? 


Mr. Moran: I have read some of Mr. Galbraith’s articles in publications, 
but I am not sure which one you now refer to. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am referring particularly to one in the las 
number of Foreign Affairs. 
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MartTIN (Essex East): Have you anything to say about the statement 
) until very recently much of the aid that we have given under the 
ymbo plan has arisen out of suggestions made by the receiving countries 
vy the donor countries following bilateral arrangements, and that some of 
sistance has not been based upon such considerations as the extent of 
cy in the country, the extent to which there is a solid government body 
1 lends continuity and a capacity for the use of services given or gifts 
ded. He thought that the time has come when we should try to work 
ome kind of criteria based upon a number of considerations. Have you 
t ing to say in that regard. 

Mr. Moran: At our last meeting a question much along the same line 
, asked by Mr. McGee. At that time I said we had not in our program 
untered some of the same problems which the United States apparently 
d not because we were any more efficient or better planners, but because 
ur id was on not nearly so substantial a scale and was not spread over such 
gr at geographic area. We have been somewhat fortunate also that the areas 
which the major portion of our aid was being directed were commonwealth 
ries where the form of government lends itself to a more proper 
nistration of aid funds. 


‘certain lines. In that case, in order to complete the program, do they ever 
hire specialists other than Canadians, or recruit specialists. 

- Mr. Moran: The general answer to your question is no. It has been done 
| one or two rather exceptional cases where the individuals hired were not 
chnically Canadians but were living in this country. One recent example was 
onnection with the arrangement we made between the university of British 
umbia and the university of Malaya in which U.B.C. will be sending to 
aya four faculty members. One of the four in the first group picked to go 
as not yet acquired his Canadian citizenship; but as he can be regarded 
resident of Canada we accepted him. 

Mr. Farrrietp: Arising out of that answer, I may say that I have had 
plaints from countries which are not exactly backward but which are 
ing difficulty, particularly in agriculture. They have said that we send 
icians from Canada who are technically well trained in Canadian 
sriculture, but when they get to tropical or sub-tropical countries their tech- 
knowledge falls completely flat. They say they would be better satisfied 
ve technicians who are experienced in respect of their conditions. 

“Mr. Moran: This is perfectly true. Yesterday I spent several hours with 
er—I guess he is properly called the First Minister—of 
itish Honduras. One of his requests was for Canadian technical assistance 
an economic survey of his country. Having regard to the economy of the 
tish Honduras, obviously the emphasis is going to be on agriculture. I 
tec assembling a team to go out 
ould require an economist, probably a highway engineer, and others, 
1e key man in it would be an agricultural economist. I doubted very 
ur ability to find a Canadian who would be experienced in tropical 


e Prime Minist 
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Mr. FAIRFIELD: Then are we, in our technical assistance, confined only 
to Canadians, or is it actually that we are going to give technical assistance 
to the backward countries, no matter where we have to recruit the specialists. 


Mr. Moran: I can only describe to you the procedure under which we are. 
now operating. I am not sure this was not reviewed at an earlier meeting. 
On capital projects certain criteria are applied to make certain they are 
within Canadian capabilities. From the beginning of the Colombo plan it has 
been the policy to supply only commodities which are produced in Canada. In 
the technical assistance field, from the beginning of 1950 it has been the 
practice to send out as experts only Canadians, and in our training programs 
to place trainees only in Canadian academic and business institutions. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Do you think that is a feasible solution in respect of a good 
technical assistance program, for instance, in agriculture. 


Mr. Moran: Up until now, so far as I have been able to ascertain, there 
have been no difficulties of any kind created by this practice. There have been 
advantages. One of the advantages is that it develops a stronger public support. 
in Canada. I am not sure, however, what your alternative would be, because the 
increasing demands on Canada in some ways reflect the inability of the United 
Nations agencies, and even I.C.A. in the United States, to find the required 
personnel at home or in other countries. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: Would you not say the important this is we should satisfy 
all the demands of the backward countries. 


Mr. Moran: I certainly think so, and I am asking how under your plan we 
could better do this? 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: I do not have a plan. I am suggesting that maybe our plan 
is not too satisfactory to those who receive it. There are countries, such as 
Jamaica and other West Indies countries, where our technicians are not pro-— 
ducing any satisfactory results because they are not trained in the sort of 
agriculture methods there. 

Mr. Moran: I would not think we should send a Canadian agriculturalist 
to those areas. Those areas should be looking to a country like Japan for 
experts in agriculture. Japan is a member of the Colombo plan and contributes” 
experts each year. They were particularly active in East Pakistan in helping 
develop the rice growing facilities there. ‘ 

Mr. McGrse: What about the department of Asian studies? Is it in ‘thes 
process of being set up at the university of British Columbia. 

Mr. Moran: That is correct. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is a different thing. 

Mr. McGee: For instance, I believe there is a course in Asian agricultural 
economy. Within the framework of the university of British Columbia is it pos- 
sible for a person to acquire qualifications and knowledge about Asian agricul-— 
ture, and so on? 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Are these Asian studies not generally in pretty 
wide fields such as history, economics and such things as the history of the 
Moslem religion? . i 

Mr. Moran: There are two such centers now, one at McGill and a smaller 
one at Toronto university. Now they are proposing one at the university of 
British Columbia. But they offer, I believe, academic rather than practical 
courses. There are some persons in Canada who have an expert knowledge of 
tropical agriculture; we have them in our Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Lockhart was an example of one who went abroad. However, they are not 
available in any numbers. 


eS ee 
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Mr. FAIRFIELD: Would the witness think that the results of our technical 
tance would be better if we were to subsidize the training in the field in 

e areas such as Honduras, the West Indies, and so on, even if it required 

ter expenditures in universities or colleges in those areas? 

Mr. Moran: Well, this is a possibility. Of course, training in countries out- 

ide of Canada is something we do now. We probably will be doing, more train- 

; of Africans in Africa than of Africans in Canada. 

: Mr. McGee: Would you not say that.a young man who was interested in 
aking a career, or spending part of his future life in this area, would be 
erested in going either to some universities in the United States or in some 

eas of the world where this training is available? 

py wir. Moran: Well, this, to me, is the natural thing, and is what I was, 

rhaps somewhat inadequately, trying to say. If you were an under-developed 

untry in need of a specialist in tropical agriculture, why would you turn to 
nada in the first place? Japan is one suggested country, but there are others. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Israel? 

Mr. Moran: They probably could help. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What are the relations with Israel and Honduras? 


Mr. Moran: In the case of British Honduras, I would think that they 
aid get assistance in the field of tropical agriculture from Costa Rica. 
_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Have you been given instructions—I do not mean 
he policy side—as to what kind of assistance Canada might usefully give to 
n America, if it were decided to give assistance to that area of the world? 
Mr. Moran: No, we are so busy trying to give thought to what would be 
most effective assistance in the areas in which we are operating, we do 
have much time for. other considerations. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): We might be confronted with that, perhaps 
e quickly than we think, if we join O.A.S. 
What have you done about O.E.C.D.? One of purposes is to coordinate 
sistance in the 18 member states, but is there any relation between that effort 
nd your division? 
Mr. Moran: There has not been, so far, and it will have to wait until we 
how D.A.G., or D.A.C. as it will be called, will operate. It is not in being, 
et. As I understand it, it will be a coordinating agency, where information 
be exchanged, and the efforts of donor countries recorded and their 
tentions registered. 
- Following along the line of Dr. Fairfield’s question, I might say that one 
leoncern about these various international organizations coming into being, is 
at each represents one more potential source of requests to Canada. We have 
aps reached the point in Canada where we should be giving thought to 
orities. Suppose the United Nations is attempting to recruit, in Canada, 
actly the same type of fellow that we need for one of our bilateral programs; 
re should the preference lie? We are in the unusual position where we are 
only recruiting for ourselves, but we are attempting to recruit for the 
ed Nations. As long as Canada continues to support the United Nations, 
| as long as it continues to be one of its major contributors, quite obviously 
is is a form of assistance we must continue to render. However, we can 
set a conflict of interests. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stinson had indicated that he has a question; then 


in has referred to this article of 


| ith, . i ‘rs. As I read this article, one of his recom- 
ee e ccting ht do well to give a little more 
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thought than has been given in the past to all these many ingredients 1} 
make for orderly and sustained growth in the economy of the less rapi 
developing areas. In the external aid office, do you have people who are enga 
in looking at the economy of one of these countries, whole, so to speak, ané 
laying out the kind of proposed assistance which should be brought to variou s 
areas of the economy over, say, a ten-year period? I am thinking, perhaps, 
that if this were done, a cooperative approach with the donee countries, and 
various Colombo plan donor countries, might be taken. : sf 

Mr. Moran: Well, perhaps the simplest way in which I could answer you ur 
question would be to say that at the moment, in the external aid office we 
do not have people, period. 

As you know, this organization has been in existence for just a few month 
We have not yet had an establishment approved for it. We have been trying 
to carry on with the personnel of the old economic and technical assistance 
branch of trade and commerce, plus three seconded officers on loan from the 
Department of External Affairs, These past few months have been neither a 
easy, nor as productive as I had hoped they would be. We do have plans tf. 
would follow along the lines of your suggestion. I think this is the only way 
that a proper aid program could be put together. In due course, if we can get 
authorization for the positions, and later recruit the people, I would hope e 
would one day have ourselves in the same position as the International Ba 
with a specialist not necessarily for each country, but at least for each reg 
or area. We were recently considering a proposal that has been put to us fron 
Malaya, but found that we were without anyone who could bring an informed 
judgment to bear. I asked the Bank if they could send their specialist up 
Ottawa, which they did. His name is Mr. Bachem, a German. Mr. Bachem 
visited and lived in Malaya, studied in Malaya, and has examined its econo 
problems for the past six years. He probably is as useful a person on progr. 
planning for Malaya as can be found anywhere. Now we will never reach t 
stage of expertize; but I think it is very essential that we develop in 
organization people who could come before this committee, for example, and 
talk to you in a much more informed way about Africa than I can. Incidentally, 
we should have somebody in Africa today gathering information on the mos' re 
urgent needs of that area. 


Mr. McCLeave: Could the witness say if the people they hope to have wit th 
them, that they are seeking authorization for, would fit into the category thai at 
Mr. Stinson mentioned? 


Mr. Moran: I am not entirely clear what that category would be. 


Mr. McCuieave: Mr. Stinson asked a question of the witness, who stated 
that he did not have his establishment yet. I wondered if, in the ote of- 
establishment, what Mr. Stinson had in mind was included. 


Mr. Moran: I thought I had answered that question. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think Mr. Stinson was dealing with anot 
problem, | 


Mr. Stinson: Perhaps I might explain what I meant. I am interested ; 
having attracted to this office as early as possible an establishment of qualifie 
people who could work with the cooperation, or perhaps at the request, of 
donee countries on a long-term plan for economic development. I do not think 
there is a sufficient sense of urgency about this place with respect to getting 
establishment for this office. Everywhere you go you will hear people s 
this is one of the urgent problems of the second half of the century, raising ~ 
living standards of the less-developed peoples. Canada happens to be, proba 
the richest of the middle power countries in the world. Yet the director gene 
of external aid comes to us and says that while he has held that position for 


a 
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\c sy he says he really does not have the people yet. I say that the civil 
ice commission, or any other authority who may have connection with this 
ing—no matter if they have to work late at night—should immediately get 
t across the campuses of this country, and into other departments of govern- 


en and provide the director general with competent, enthusiastic, dedicated 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): You had better talk to Mr. Fleming. 
_Mr. Stinson; Perhaps we should talk to the Minister of Finance, as Mr. 
in suggests. These are terribly urgent things. And with the huge civil 
rvice payroll resting on the taxpayers of this country, surely we could locate 
cient people for this terribly important assignment. But that is not the 
sstion. What does the witness recommend as a means by which this staff 
ld be immediately recruited? 
_ Mr. Moran: Well, perhaps I should first of all make it clear to the com- 
tee that item 88 does not relate to the External Aid Office. That item 
alaries and whatever it covers is for the economic and technical assist- 
ice branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce. They are the 
timates which that department prepared last year for submission in about 
ctober when the estimates went forward. The External Aid Office came 
being on the 15th of November. Therefore that item was already in the 
ates in connection with the technical assistance branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. The External Aid Office has now absorbed 
at branch; but it is not all of the new External Aid Office. 
a have put forward an establishment in ranks and numbers of people 
ired over the next year, which is as far ahead as we can see. I shall be 
te frank in saying to this committee that what I think has been wrong 
r program of recruitment of experts is that we have not had people 
were sufficiently experienced and senior in rank. If you are going to seek 
ervices of an engineer about which you have to talk to the chairman 
e Ontario Hydro Commission, or to the head of the British Columbia 
r commission, or to the vice-president of the Bell Telephone Company, 
do not send a boy. Yet in the establishment covered by this item there 
rank, apart from the one man, above that of administrative officer 
5. This may, in part, explain what has been going wrong with our 
cruiting program. 
is When President Kennedy delivered his message to congress, he explained 
at he would propose the creation of a centralized agency. He has done in 
ington precisely what was done last November in Canada, and moved 
r one roof all aspects of the American aid programs. In that message 
said that if American aid programs were to be improved and made more 
fective, then a new set of basic concepts and principles were needed. In 
g them he inclded a centralized agency which would draw upon the 
competent and highest quality of personnel now in the service, and. the 
es brains that could be found throughout the nation. This is the ee 
ne: ‘are now engaged in. But I cannot undertake any such recruitment ae 
have positions at the appropriate rank; and that is why there would e€ 
purpose in asking me today the question: have you people in your 
“who could do this? Or have you people in your office who are con- 
erning themselves with that? a is 
e are keeping quite a few balls in the air with a group, as I have said, 
‘are included in item 88, plus Mr. McGill, Mr. MacLean, Dr. Day, and 
all of us on loan from the Department of External Affairs. 


r. Stinson: I do not think the witness would want to leave the impres- 
t they are just keeping certain balls in the air, because in my opinion 


& 
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I have found them to be hard-driving, conscientious, well-informed people who 
are doing the best they can with the limited resources and staff they have. 
But I do think the department should get the people to do the job that has 
to be done. . {a 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have a supplementary question. 


Mr. LENNARD: There will be supplementary questions all the afternoon if 
you do not look out. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Following what Mr. Stinson said, do you think 
the problem of national personnel in a country like Canada could be corrected 
by the greater use of a multilateral approach in dispensing foreign aid? ; 


Mr. Moran: I think from my observations abroad, rather than in Canada, 
that there is a role to be played through both a multilateral and a bilateral 
approach. There are areas of the world where I would, personally, not wish 
to see Canada attempting a bilateral aid program. And there are other areas 
of the world where IJ think a bilateral aid program is appropriate; and because 
it is appropriate, there are reasons why it is preferable. I have been struck by 
the reaction of visiting Canadians who have come into areas where I have 
~been stationed and who have seen the results of the Canadian program. They 
have looked at the maple leaf cement plant in Pakistan, or they have seen the 
Canada dam in India, and have gone away with a certain sense of pride in 
being Canadian. They have listened to expressions of gratitude from business 
people in the cities and from peasants in the countryside—you must have 
encountered this some years ago when you were at Warsak; and they become 
quite ardent supporters of the Canadian aid effort. It was a moving experience 
travelling with Mr. Churchill to the inauguration ceremonies in India and 
Pakistan last January and February. As we drove along we were stopped at 
every village where thousands upon thousands of people were gathered to 
hang garlands on him, and where arches had been elaborately decorated with 
flowers, saying God Bless Canada. Then we would move on to the next village 
with an arch proclaiming “Long Live Canada”. There was certainly an aware- 
ness among those people as to where these gifts had come from, and a deep 
sense of appreciation. It was impressive and moving, and I think that a 
Canadian travelling abroad, the ordinary tourist who sees this sort of response, 
comes home as a supporter of the Canadian aid program. This is something 
which would not happen to Canada or Canadians if it were an anonymous 
project, or a United Nations project. This is one of the advantages of a bilateral 
program. 

The second advantage of a bilateral program is that in the recruitment 
of personnel I have found there is a greater desire on the part of our people to” 
go out as Canadians, than to go out wearing an international hat; and at the 
other end, when the (lavantens volunteer arrives, under U.N. auspices the head- 
ing in the newspaper is “United Nations expert arrives”, but if he has come 
under a bilateral program, the headline is “Canadian advisor arrives’’. I like 1 
see us get national credit, provided it is under an arrangement which does not 
affect the efficiency of the aid efforts. 

The third thing about the bilateral program is that it makes possible 
the expenditure of public funds in Canada. Under a multilateral program you 
have no control over your funds, either as to their direction or the purposes 
for which they are spent. And I think there are some disadvantages in that. 

But to come back to the real point of your question: do you feel that the 
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in terms of the size of the organizations that some other countries have 
t at home and abroad concerned solely with the operation of their aid 
program, ours looks very economical and modest. 


| aes. Miss AITKEN: This morning there was a press release, I think, from 

Senator Fullbright, who viewed with great suspicion the way in which aid 
was going from the United States to the under-developed countries. He was 
~ alarmed about it. Do you think that such a fear would apply to the aid which 
_ Canada gives to under-developed countries? 


ee Mir, Moran: This again is another form of Mr. McGee’s question, and I 
not think I can ad anything to what I said at the first meeting. 


C Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Was not Senator Fullbright referring to assist- 
ce which was purely military? 


i Miss AITKEN: Some of it was for the Laotians. 


Mr. McGee: My question goes back to the question we were discussing 
rlier about scholarships. I stepped into room 16 last night for a few min- 
es to look at a television program which was explaining to the Canadian 
iblic how the Canada Council scholarship fund was spent. Some of the 
amples included the case of someone who was sent to England to study 
13th century realism, while another case was that of somebody who was 

udying how a 5, 6, 9, and 12 year old child reacted to certain foreign ele- 
ents around the world. These are interesting and fascinating examples of 
nadians acquiring training in fields which obviously are not available in 
anada. We have heard today testimony from the witness as to the type of 
(pert assistance requested of Canada for certain types of things, which we 
are not prepared at this time to provide. Agriculture was mentioned as well 
as economics, engineering, health, and people in the whole field of health, 
irses, public health, sanitation, and so on. A remark was made by the witness 
he effect that about as far ahead as one could see was a year, in the estab- 


eful long-range as well as short-range planning done. Taking it" one 
K . year basis, I wonder if there is not some way by which the Canada coun- 
cil, as one example, might make it possible for Canadians to study abroad 
such fields as tropical medicine, tropical agriculture, and in the general 
ea I suppose, of Africa, Asia, the West Indies, and central and South 
merica? Would it not be more practical to direct the scholarships along 
ese lines? Mr. Stinson suggested people in our universities who, in five years, 
after embarking on such a program, would be in a position to visit areas 
to make an investigation, certainly in such areas where the United 
ations and other programs may be operating in the future, and that they will 
ave the knowledge to allow Canada to participate. 

Mr. McGee: I do not want to put the witness on the spot, but I am won- 
ering what his reaction is to that general suggestion. 

Mr. Moran: Of course, I could not make any comment on how funds other 


n those for which I have a responsibility are expended. On this general 
e could properly encourage 


sg the course might be— 
profession if we have nothing more 
mind than the temporary employment of his services in connection with 
aid programs; in other words, what would be his source of livelihood or 
ome here in Canada as a specialist in tropical agriculture. If these people 
sted in Canada, of course we could make good use of their services for tem- 
rary periods; but I doubt that we can encourage someone to become a spe- 
alist in some subject just so that we might have him for our purpose. 
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Mr. McGeEsr: Is this not a hen and egg propodaan How will we get them 
unless we make some plan which will ultimately produce them? 


Mr. Moran: I was not thinking in terms of the types which we Jack i n 
Canada, because I think the recipient countries should turn elsewhere for that 7 
type of assistance. This is why I feel that if they want an expert in rice culti-- . 
vation they should turn to Japan, for example. All along I have been speak- 
ing of categories which do exist in Canada but whose services are not avail-— 
able. Recently we wanted two engineers. I do not know what this means, but 
one was a maintenance relay engineer. It has not been possible to recruit 
one in Canada. He was wanted as an advisor for power development. With all 
our power resources in Canada, with all our provincial hydro commissions and 
other facilities, we have not been able to produce this man. But this type of 
person does exist here. 4 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: Would you be able to hire one from Germany? 


Mr. Moran: That I do not know. Under our procedure it has not been 
necessary to put it to a test. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not hear your question, Dr. Fairfield. 4 
‘Mr. FaIrFIELD: I said, would it not be possible to hire one from Germany. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That was the point you were raising earlier. 
understood that the implication of your question was that if we did not havél 
skills in Canada, what were the possibilities of using Canadian funds to send 
someone who is not a Canadian national? 4 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: That is right. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): You did not put the question quite that way. 


# 
+ 


= 
Mr. Moran: I understood this to be the question, but I could not comment 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: It is not policy, in other words? 
Mr. MorAN: I can just explain the procedure being followed. 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Some time back the witness said there were some coun- 
tries to which he would prefer that Canada would not extend bilateral assist-_ 
ance but rather should operate in a multilateral way. 4 


Mr. Moran: Yes. on 


ee 


Mr. McCLEAVE: Is it just because of this factor that we may not have 
Canadians suitably trained for that area? a 


Mr. Moran: No. I was thinking of a combination of things. In respect of 
a country which is politically unstable, whose political future is Pee 
uncertain, it would be inadvisable, in my view, whether it is Canada or some 
other country, to give assistance bilaterally. It is awfully hard to withdraw 7 
aid from a country bilaterally; but if a multilateral program ceases on grounds 
that the most effective use is not being made of the funds, then there can be 
no strain in relationships with one particular country. Secondly, I think it As 34 
awfully difficult to operate a bilateral program in a country in which you do not 4 
have a diplomatic mission. It is our people in these countries who advise us 
on our operations. It is considerations of that nature I had in mind. Se 

Mr. CARDIN: About a month ago the Secretary of State for Externa 
Affairs, if my memory serves me right, stated in the house that a cou 
amount of money would be made available to French speaking countries in 
Africa for educational training and technical training. 

Mr. Moran: That is correct. 


Mr. CarDIn: Could you tell the committee whether or not any action has 
been taken in this field or whether it is being contemplated? 
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r. MORAN: This is another program which we are 
we have no funds yet for this program. As I understand it, parlia- 
; being asked to vote $300,000 for a scholarship program in the French 
king countries of Africa. We visualize this as a program under which 

ts will come to Canada and be placed in universities where the medium 
struction is French, and we on our side will recruit French speaking 
c ers to go out to these African states to help in the schools and colleges 


endeavouring to plan 


r. CARDIN: I wonder whether so far there has been any difficulty involved 
getting French Canadian teachers to leave the country and go out there? 


_ Mr. Moran: It has not been easy. 


Mr. Carpin: Did this request to make the money available come from the 
ch speaking countries of Africa or was it a spontaneous offer on our own 
2 

‘Mr. Moran: I think the history of this is that the commonwealth scholar- 
‘program was introduced last year for the first time and while it embraces 
French speaking people of Canada, its mechanics to some extent excluded 
_ because the students coming to Canada from Australia, the United King- 
m, India, and such places, wanted to go into universities where the medium 
instruction is English. I think it was the willingness of the French speaking 
i ersities to assist in this manner, combined with the need for educational 
ing in the French speaking countries of Africa, which together created 


r. CARDIN: Might.I ask a more general question. Is it more feasible to 
ve our own teachers going into the specific countries or is it better to have 
- students come to our country? 


Mr. Moran: I think that again this is one of the practices in which 
ombination of both is desirable. There are reasons why teachers going 
ad can, in some instances, be more effective than can individual training 
Canada, provided the certain facilities exist overseas. Also, however, 
e are advantages to us in having those foreign students here in Canada. 
you, certain risks also exist. I have seen these young people come back 
ie undeveloped areas from Canada with a great appreciation of the warmth, 
dship and goodwill which has been extended to them. They can be 
red among the best emissaries this country has abroad. But, I have seen 
occasional returning student who has had his fill of Canadians and our way 
life. I have looked into some of these instances since I have been home, 
find that frequently it is not due to anything which has happened on the 
IS Or during his course of training, but rather it has been some incident 
‘street or in a restaurant. It might be neglect, or a thoughtless gesture, 
‘some cases it has, unfortunately been direct rudeness. 

1 the establishment which is before the authorities I have asked for a 
ial position. For want of a better term I will call it a welfare officer. 
‘not know whether this person should be a man or a woman; an argument 
be made for either. This person’s job would be to try to organize across 
a groups which would show an interest in these foreign students when 
‘come here, who would try to give them a sense of belonging to the com- 
y, see that they get into Canadian homes, and ensure that something a 
for them on weekends. We have no national organization which can Us ce 
In some communities it would have to be done by a church eS OUD: 7 
perhaps by a service club. To me this can be one of the most oe 
s of our whole training program, because no matter how ee Se 
se of training may be, our whole objective is lost if this fellow r 

1e in a critical frame of mind about this country. 
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Already we have seen examples of how a country’s policies can be affected 
by the experience someone had as a student. While these people seem young 
and immature, usually they have been selected for this training he 
they are above average in ability and intellect in their country and they @ 
probably future cabinet ministers and members of parliament. — 


Mr. CarpIN: What would be the number of foreign students in Canada? 


Mr. Moran: I do not have that information. Mr. McGee asked this before 
the meeting opened and I told him that my best source of information is thé 
article written in the Financial Post not long ago. I can give you the number 
who are here under government programs, but my understanding is there are, 
in the overall, some twenty-five hundred from what we call the underdeveloped 
countries of the world, studying in Canada. The numbers which come under our 
government sponsored programs are proportionately quite small. Under the 
Colombo plan I think we have about two hundred and sixty-five students and 
under the commonwealth scholarship program one hundred and one. Then we 
have a few from Africa and the West Indies. I suppose in all we have about 
four hundred and fifty students in academic institutions under government 
programs as against a total of what I understand to be roughly twenty e 
hundred. 


Mr. McGee: I have had some conversations with persons in connection with 
this point. I would like to congratulate the witness for his statement underlining 
the importance of the treatment of these students, particularly coloured students, 
which they experience in Canada. There are organizations, such as the Overseas 
Friendship Society,—I believe that is the name of one organization—whose sole 
purpose is to provide a meeting place. There is such an establishment here 
in Ottawa, where these students can go and meet with Canadians drawn from 
many strata in our society. This is good, and I think we cannot say too much 
for these people who organize this type of thing. They are to be congratulated, 
and commended. 

However, as the witness has suggested, it seems that a much broader 
program is required, one which can go into the whole fibre of our society. : 

In anticipation of discussion on this subject, I took it upon myself to 
approach my own service club, Civitan, in Don Mills. I discussed it with 
executive and with as many members as I would normally encounter o 
a weekend. In each and every case, when I suggested to them that the total 
African, Asian and West Indian students studying in Canada this year is, to 
be precise, 2,428—and I have heard an estimate, which I have not been able 
to trace, that this figure will be increased to something in the nature of 5, 000, 
possibly, in the next academic year, or if not then, the year following—and 
that the problem has now reached the proportions that it requires something 
more than these overseas friendship societies and these specialized organizations, 
which are normally connected with the campus, they expressed a willingn 
to do something. I also took it upon myself to phone around my constituen 
to church organizations and other service clubs other than the Civitan. The 
reactions were the same everywhere, and I am sure that the honourable member 
for York Center will agree that when this problem and the magnitude of it 
is drawn to their attention, people have a willingness, as I said, to do something, 
although they do not know what to do or how to do it. 

Now, I am making this specific suggestion to the members of the committee 
that perhaps the minister himself, someone on his behalf, or possibly t 
welfare officer—although I do not like the sound of that particular title— 
might undertake to write to the service clubs, church clubs and to the many 
other organizations who write to the ministers offering advice and suggesti 
opinions about this whole question of foreign affairs, and to ask them to ta 
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ram within their group to guarantee a continuing series of invita- 
hese students to go into the homes of the members of such organiza- 
t least to attend some of their functions. This is the specific proposal 
his club of mine, and it has been given very favourable consideration. 
confident that if a specific request of this kind came forward from 
nister, preferably, outlining the background of the problem, that the 
se, if it were in sufficiently specific form, would be very beneficial and 
‘give these future leaders and prime ministers, as mentioned by Mr. 
, a far better sampling of the people of Canada at large. 
There is one further thing I want to say to emphasize the need for this: 
s been brought to my attention that one particular student—and I will 
! mention the particular country of origin—has been three years studying 
one of the universities of Canada, and has returned to that country. During 
ire stay here, this student never received an invitation into a Canadian 
Now, as I say, this, I am sure, is a rarity and oddity, but it is something 
uld happen again, and with this number which I mentioned—it is anti- 
to be getting up towards the 5,000 mark—this contact with Canadian 
-is going to be beyond the capacity of the campus organizations. 


ir. McGee: As I said, in sampling my own constituency, I found a respon- 
note to this idea, and I would urge most strongly that it be suggested to 
iinister that a program of this nature be initiated, and perhaps some of 
‘other honourable members might have some ideas as to how that could be 


e CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to comment, Mr. Moran? 


“Moran: Well, certainly I would like to fully support the importance 
eh Mr. McGee has attached to this particular aspect of educational training 
for foreign students in Canada. Naturally I think in terms of this being a 
unt ary effort by the agencies in Canada. A letter, with the request that 
erform such services, might be followed up by a suggestion on their 
t that an annual grant of $10,000 would put them in a better position to 
. However, we have no funds available for that purpose. 
in addition to some of the problems which Mr. McGee has mentioned, I 
ot think any of us fully appreciate the personal problems that these 
g lads encounter. They come into an entirely new environment, a new 
of life, with different food which, certainly in the earlier stages, they 
ite unpalatable. 
I had an incident reported to me not many weeks ago of a young student 
d come to Ottawa for his indoctrination and was then moving on to 
wa lady to whom he had been 
roduced the first night, to see if she could help him with a personal problem. 


been given his clothing allowance and, for the first time, he was in 
; t to a new and strange 
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which the foreign trainees obviously need our help, Above all, there is thi 
question of a friendly, kindly approach to them. If I might be permitted te 
add a suggestion to the admirable proposals that Mr. McGee has put forwi 
I think members of this committee could help, when you are in your ¢ 
stituencies, and the opportunity arises to make speeches. I have been attem 
ing to do this, but any comments of mine are of less public interest, obviousl y 
than the statement made by members of parliament. This is a useful contribu- 
tion which the members of this. committee could make. I referred to the 
problem in a recent speech in which I explained that, as I said earlier, our 
efforts will be only partially successful if we are unable to return these 
students to their homeland as ambassadors of goodwill for this country, < 
that while the External Aid Office can provide the transportation to bring 
them to Canada and provide the necessary funds for their maintenance he e, 
there is a limit to what we can do in creating and fostering in these student 
a sense of goodwill toward Canada. I have suggested publicly that the 
vitally important element which is lacking in this cooperative enterprise—and 
by cooperative, I mean between the External Aid Office and business firms who 
are arranging courses, and between universities and university bodies—i 
larger sense of responsibility on the part of the Canadian public for th 
student visitors to Canada. Much can be done through the combined resour 
of federal government funds, and the academic and technical facilities of 
Canadian educational institutions, but the value of what we are doing 
shall be doing in the future can be impaired, or even cancelled out, unless 
these many hundreds of students from abroad find, in Canada, not only op 
tunities for education and training, but also occasions for kindness, un 
standing, and above all, friendship, which only the citizens of Canada | 
provide. This is the way in which the members, in their speeches occasiona y 
could help in this problem. 


. The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee are particularly impressed, 
Moran, with the thought that you have given to the problem of external é 
We are still on item 88, gentlemen. Does it carry? 


Mr. McGeer: One final thing before we carry item 88. It relates to ‘th 
matter of informing the public of the extent of our foreign aid program J 
suggested, going back two or three years, that there should be some visual 
Now, there was a map in this committee room last week. It was a fairl} 
good attempt to show, pictorially, what kind of assistance was being pro 
vided in different sections of Southeast Asia, Africa and these other are 
would like to get that map back before this committee and, if it means 
we have to stand this item over until we do so, I think we should. In 
of Mr. Lennard, I think we will have to. I think it is important that we 
the assessment of the committee as to the usefulness of this map to, us, 
members, when we are called upon to explain to groups within our consti 
- encies just what our foreign aid program is, and how, in detail, it is b 
applied.- This particular map was good, inasmuch as if you had as man 
three or four people sitting around you, you could carefully study and pinp 
it. However, this was not the purpose for which I originally requested t 
three years ago. I think it was designed for the purpose of being illust 
in a newspaper, along the lines, as I said before, in years past, of these e 
lent maps in the New York Times, news of the world section, which ap 
on Sunday. It comprised a map of the world, or the area, and a graph sho 
the components and the amount of dollar value we spent in each are 
well as other things. I suppose it might necessitate requesting the assist 
of a professional public relations firm, who spend their time designing ° 
aids. As I said before, I have something in mind which is about one-third 
size, or one-half the size of that mirror. It could be put up in a room wW. : 
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could quickly and readily appreciate the pattern and extent 
gra n. Also, it should be something which could be very usefully 
Lona comparitive basis year by year, in the newspapers and maga- 
this country, because, essentially, any foreign aid program is only 

e as good as the support it will get from the people who are paying 
3 to support it. It is part of an education process. At the next meeting 
like the committee to have a look at this map and to have some 
discussion on how we might improve upon it, in order to have it 
e purpose I have in mind. I am certain that I am not the only mem- 
the committee who would make use of it, and I think it would benefit 
ole program as well. 


| . STINSON: I was just going to say that I fully support this suggestion. 
as a matter of fact I wonder what has to be done to get this map made up 
manner which has been described by Mr. McGee? 

Moran: I am not familiar with the problem, not having previously 
rd the suggestion. 

Mr. Stinson: It was specifically described just now. I do not think there 


Sane 


eed for further elaboration of the project. 

. Moran: No. It is not the map but the problem I am uninformed about. 
- .. McGee: To be fair, as the records will show, I have been advocating 
h a map for several years. The map which was in this committee during 
last meeting was a step towards what I had in mind, but it was not what 
ught was required. This project has been described in almost identical 
; in times’ past. It seems to me that we have been trying to get some- 
ike this which would be a useful aid to inform the public. We have 
ying to do this for a period of three years. 


. Moran: This is something on which you can certainly count on the 
ation of the External Aid Office. I think that not only would your 
ssist us, but it would illustrate what Canada is doing, and it would 
lething we could use ourselves. 


McGee: I should say, in order to be fair to the witness, that one of 
asons this was not too readily available in the past was that the whole 
m was scattered among various agencies. So how could you identify 
Hy something which you put into a common fund? For instance, how 
you identify visually the increased contributions which are coming to 
? Here is a program which involves thousands and thousands of 
across the country who are out collecting pennies at Hallowe’en to 
UL of a couple of hundred thousand. From their contributions to 
E F, these youngsters are being educated at an early age in the value 
nec sssity, even before they go out to collect these pennies; the informa- 
is made available to them telling them what this program is doing, and 
Ei Nis being carried forward, and the importance of it. Moreover, this is 
important as a means of public education, and it is something which I 
be able to supplement in my own small way, not only through the 
s of this committee, but through members in the house and through 
organizations, connected or related to external affairs across the 
think they would find it tremendously valuable. 


Martin (Essex East): Mr. Moran said he would get it. 

Mc n—and I apologize for coming ve 
lish: —i ill i de.a public relations or information otiicer 
Ean be ee eacsa s explaining the programs, 
iodicals, and to educate the 


erally not only as to the purposes and objectives of our programs, 


: to how they operate. This lack of knowledge was one of the things 


es 
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which struck me when I first came back to Canada. For example, my wife went 
to a druggist to buy some anti-biotics. She exclaimed about the price and 
said she had just returned from two and one-half years in Asia, where such 
drugs could be purchased for less money even though India and Pakistan had 
to import them. The druggist replied that that was because of the Colombo 
plan, that we were giving them millions of dollars with which they subsidized — 
the drug industry. This is not an extreme case. It was just that man’s im- 
pression of how this program operates. 7 4 
Mr. McGee: Another aspect of the matter is this: every service club I 
have been associated with is always looking for guest speakers at their usual 
weekly meetings. Therefore we could by this visual information prepare people 
qualified to explain this program in the broadest sense, because there is an_ 
audience just begging for speakers. Therefore this is where information and 
visual aids could spread the gospel of this thing, and gospel is what it is in 
every sense of the word. i 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Could you tell us what percentage of our Col-¥ 
ombo aid plan to India has gone into the first, second, and now into the third © 
five-year plan in India? Could you give us that information? : 
Mr. Moran: You-want the percentage of— 4 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Of all the monies we have given to India, what 
percentage of these various annual grants has gone to projects which have to 
do with the five-year plans that they have been working out? q 
Mr. Moran: I could give you the total of our grants. s 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, I have that, but has it ever been worked — 
out? ; q 
Mr. Moran: We would have to examine all of our past projects in relation” 
to the Indian five-year plans. All I can say is that in the Indian five-year plan” 
now coming up, all of our aid will be used on projects within it because, the — 
Indian Government will not authorize the use of any foreign exchange for proj-— 
ects which are not included in their five-year plan. So in this one it will be 
100 per cent. I could not give you an answer to-day with respect to those in the 
past. Your question, of course, will relate only to capital projects and not to 
technical assistance. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Does item 88 carry? 
Item 88 agreed to. : 
Mr. Stinson: I think that our members are getting pretty sparse, since 
many of us have other appointments. It is 4:15. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable that we adjourn? 
Agreed. 
This meeting now stands adjourned. For next meeting you will receive 
due notice. 4 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, June 2, 1961. 
(10) 


tanding Committee on External Affairs met this day at 2.40 o’clock 
hairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Tem rs present: Messrs. Aiken, Fairfield, Fleming (Okanagan-Revel- 
Garland, Hellyer, Kucherepa, Mandziuk, McCleave, McGee, McIntosh, 
algary South), Vivian, White—(13). 


a tendance: Mr. H. Moran, Director General of the External Aid Office. 


ne Chairman called the meeting to order. tem 89—Colombo Plan and the 

ess, Mr. H. Moran, were called. 

iis 1e Committee agreed to a Corrigendum suggested by Mr. Kucherepa in 
5 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, of Wednesday, May 


145. In line 16, the figure $6,000 should read $2,500. 


I—Special. Commonwealth Africa Aid Program was called and the 
; questioned thereon. 


t the amount of Item 91 be reduced by $500,000. 


ng debate, the Motion was withdrawn, and the Item was allowed 


ited in the record. 
4, 95 were called and adopted. 


PE AS 


nm Miss H. L. Waddell; Annuity Mrs. H. Y. Roy were severally called 


airman Enid Item 109—International Joint Commission—Salaries 
es of the Commission. 


109 was allowed to stand. 
o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


R. L. Boivin, : 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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he CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and the meeting will come 
rder. Before we commence discussion on item 89, Doctor Kucherepa wishes 
-e a correction. 


r. KUCHEREPA: Mr. Chairman, in the report of the proceedings of evidence 
dnesday May 24, on page 145, line 17, there is a typographical error 
\ $6,000” where it should state $2,500. 

F. H. Moran (Director General of the External Aid Office): May I say 
| on corrections? 

CHAIRMAN: Yes, indeed. 

Moran: Having made reference last week to an accurate article in the 
and Mail it might be only consistent if I referred this week to an inac- 
article in which Mr. Stinson is quoted as saying at the last meeting: 


Mr. Stinson complained of a lack of a sense of urgency in the external 
aid office over the obtaining of Canadian technicians to go out in the field 
and assist developing nations. He maintained the civil service commission 
and other responsible agencies should be scouring the campuses in search 
of properly trained personnel. 


he intent of his remarks as I heard them had nothing to do with a lack 
mse of urgency in the external aid office. In fact urgency is the very point 
been stressing at each of these committee meetings. He spoke of the 
f urgency in other places in providing the external aid office with an 
shment which would make people available to us to go out and recruit 
rts. The civil service commission have no role to play in finding Canadian 
ts on campuses or anywhere else. I believe the record, when it is printed, 
stablish this, but I felt I should bring to the attention of the committee 
; press article. Its interpretation is not the one I placed on his remarks. In 
I felt quite comforted by what he said. 
1e CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Moran’s statement is correct. I heard Mr. Stin- 
remarks and I quite agree with what Mr. Moran has said. 
tlemen, I have been informed that the minister plans to go to Geneva 
ok and he indicated to me it might be advisable or desirable to complete 
eliberations of this committee so that the report could be tabled in the 
here a full dress debate could be held on external affairs, before he 
road, with the intention of getting a cross section of the opinions of 
s of the house on external affairs before he leaves. 
w, I am not telling you to curtail your questioning or your remarks on 
|-aid or any other part of the external affairs vote, but if it would 
th the approval of the committee I should be quite pleased to hold a 
g to-morrow, or later this evening. 
me hon. MemsBers: No. 
CHAIRMAN: Then we shall go on to deal with item 89. 


¥ > ’ ; a ai 00 
HeMESI Colombo PlaR esac ci ss > clas cess eww eles euinemanleniee « eiieinin eee er se $50,000,0' 


McGEeE: In view of the extended discussion we had on the previous 
ch frequently entered into the area of the Colombo plan, there is 


much left to question. 
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ie 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It was certainly very adequately oie 
Mr. McGeE: The only question I would raise is in regard to the ma 

produced by the witness, and other visual aids explaining the plan. 7 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that was fairly well covered at the last meeting. 

I believe the officials understand the problem and are prepared to cooperate. 


Mr. McGeE: When do I get the map? : 


Mr. Moran: The map shown in the committee room is one prepared by 
the exhibition commission. I have seen it today for the first time and I am 
inclined to agree with Mr. McGee it is not entirely satisfactory. In fact, it 
appears somewhat cluttered and perhaps if the legend was moved off and put 
elsewhere it would help. I should explain that the countries will be in a bri nt 
blue colour. I am not in a position to answer Mr. McGee’s question as to wh on 
he will get it, or really where he will get it. At the moment we are not 
equipped to do this sort of thing, and whether or not the information division 
of the Department of External Affairs could undertake it is, of course, not 
for me to say. 


- The Cuarrman: I think the officials have an idea of what our needs are 
and I believe they are prepared to cooperate. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: On item 89, and with reference to page three of the 
report on India, would the witness give us further elaboration of the increase 
which is being made to India under the new five-year plan, in accordance. 
with the announcement made by the Prime Minister in the House of Com- 
mons today? Would he give us more details of what is being done with the 
extra millions of dollars which are being assigned to aid India under th 
five-year plan? 


bas 


Mr. Moran: This is in reference to the statement made by Mr. Diefen- 
baker at noon today? 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Yes. 


Mr. Moran: There is no increase in the Colombo plan funds. The $5 6 
million pledged over the two year period includes $36 million in Colombo 
plan funds and $20 million in export credit facilities. The Colombo plan allo- 
cations to India in recent years have been $25 million, consisting of $18 mil- 
lion in commodity and project aid and technical assistance plus $7 million 
in grants of wheat. : 

I have not seen the exact text of the Prime Minister’s statement but J 
understand what he said in the house was that in each of the next tv 
years we would continue to grant $18 million under the Colombo plan, and 
that $7 million had been set aside in anticipation of a request coming from 
India again this year for that amount of wheat. eo 

Mr. KuCHEREPA: That makes it $25 million. The Prime Minister mentioned 
a figure of $36 million for the next two years. a 

Mr. Moran: Two $18 million allocations, totalling $36 million. a 
Item agreed to. dl 

Item 90. West Indies assistance program ............ceeceee cece seeeeeees $1,500,000 — ; 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, could the witness explain the = 
decrease of $3,760,000 in this item? ea 


Mr. Moran: In this year’ s allocation? 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: Yes. : 


Mr. Moran: Well, this program has not been on the eae of a fited annual 
allocation. There are $10 million to be spent over a period of five years and the 
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ril vary oni year ‘to year, influenced mainly by the progress fo the 
he two ships which together, I think, form a total of $5.7 million 
_ Indies program. 


FAIRFIELD: Is it not $64 million? 


‘Moran: The $64 million was the estimate and it appears now as 
tual expenditure will be $5.7 million. One of the ships will be com- 
on July 10, and the other on July 27, so during this fiscal year there will 
rther expenditures on them. 

ir. FAIRFIELD: Is there another five year plan? 

r. Moran: Not at this time. This one runs to March 31, 1963. 
FAIRFIELD: So the unexpended portion is $33 million? 

. MORAN: I can put the exact figure on the record, but I only have 


Ic have been expenditures from January 1 to March 31 of this year. My 
lection is that there is something in the neighbourhood of $1.8 million to 
ended o on projects other than those which are now under discussion 


FAIRFIELD: What I am trying to find out is whether there were any 
xpenditures other than on the two ships for the West Indies? 


iillions of dollars. 

[ORAN: It is really a matter of what one regards as major expendi- 

or example, there is $1 million for the St. Vincent dock, which I 

be inclined to regard as a major expenditure. 

Mr ‘FAIRFIELD: It is not in table H. The St. Vincent’s dock is not there. 
I am talking about is the expenditure on technical assistance, which 

nN atter of $340,000. 

r. Moran: As I explained, expenditures on projects, for example St. 

t?s dock, have been taking place since January 1 of this year. 

le H is up to only December 31, 1960. 

: VIVIAN: Was there not a gift made to the university of the West 

for building? 

: Moran: That has not been finalized yet. That is for University College, 

ould be an See iiure of $750,000. 


ae to. 


4 Special commonwealth Africa aid program ..----++sreersesrr ees $3,500,000 


KUCHEREPA: Could the witness tell us where the details of this ex- 
e can be found? eo 
Moran: There are no details in the estimates because this is the 
‘or the special commonwealth Africa aid program. You will remember 
last autumn the Prime Minister announced his intention to seek parlia- 
7 approval to spend $103 million over the next three years, and in 
ar’s estimates a figure of $3.5 million is included, but the program 
n until parliament has voted the money. 

Mr. KucHEREPA: Have you any idea what will be in that program? 


RAN: At the time of the announcement the Prime Minister nde 
at least, this program will be primarily one 0 
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training in the technical and educational fields because there seems to be 
little purpose in giving capital projects to countries until they have personnel 
trained to maintain and operate them. F, 

There is one explanation I should perhaps make of this vote as it relates 
to a point which arose in earlier committee meetings and arose just now 
concerning the West Indies program where what appeared to be a reduction i 
our aid was questioned. These estimates were prepared and sent forward many 
months ago, even before the External Aid Office came into being, and I per- 
sonally would not be a position now to say that $34 million is the amount 
we will spend in this first year. This amount was arrived at by dividing three 
into ten and a half to cover a 12 month expenditure. But we will probably have 
gone through three months of this fiscal year before the funds are available. 
Then, on the educational side no teachers will go out until September. No scholars 
will come here from Africa before September. Therefore, five months of the fiscal 
year will have gone by with no expenditures made of any kind on these 
teachers and scholars. That means that in this fiscal year we will need only 
‘/12 of their costs. I am reasonably certain this afternoon that during the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year 1961-62 it may not be possible to expend $34 million, 
out of this $104 million program. 


Mr. HELLYER: What do you mean by saying that for the first three months 
none of the fund will be available? 


Mr. Moran: These funds have not been voted by parliament. They are 
in the estimates. 


Mr. HELLYER: Did you not get a proportion included in the intca 


ee? i 
Mr. Moran: Not to my knowledge. This is a new vote hich appears in 
the estimates for the first time. ; 


Mr. HELLYER: Normally speaking, a certain proportion is frichuded a in the 
interim supply. - 
Mr. Moran: Not on this vote, I believe. “ 
Mr. McCurave: I think the witness does not understand the technical 
position. 
Mr. Moran: Yes, I understand it but I was not aware that this could 
be done with a vote which has never before been examined by parliament. 
This is an amount of money for a purpose which parliament has never ap- 
proved. I am not sure, in that circumstance, that they can vote a proportigs y 
of the amount for interim supply. 


Mr. McGEE: It is a valid point. There has to be a basic acceptance in 
principle. 


Mr. HELLYER: It is put in the supply bill, the same as the rest. 


Mr. Vivian: No sir, you cannot vote money for something which hes not 
been established. : 

Mr. McCuEaAve: Would the witness indicate what to him is a reasonable 
sum? I gather he thinks the total will not be expended over the fiscal year. 
Could he give what he thinks is a realistic figure? 


Mr. Moran: This is not for me to say at this stage. To start in the educe = 
tional field, there will be no expenditures until September. It looks at the 
moment as though we will be sending to Africa, this year, about 27 teachers. 
We are still uncertain as to the number of students that will be coming here 
from Africa. This depends on requests from the African countries. For the 
purpose of our estimate we work on the basis that it will cost us between 
$3,500 and $4,000 to bring a student into Canada for one year’s training, dj 
about $15,000 to $20,000 to send an’expert out to Africa. This includes ant 
allowances, transportation and other related costs. 


<9 
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7 ANDZIUK: Would it be too much to ask Mr. Moran to what countries 
achers will be allocated, what type of teachers they will be, how much 
e will be expected of them, and what their qualifications will be? 

. Moran: I would expect that the major portion of these funds will go 
ana, Nigeria and Sierra Leone, the three independent commonwealth 
es of Africa; with smaller amounts available for the United Kingdom 
dent territories of Africa. 


r. MANDZIUK: What language qualifications will these teachers need to 


- Moran: In those commonwealth countries English is the medium of 

ction in the schools. 

Mr. McInTOosH: Is this purely in relation to these teachers? 

ir. MORAN: Yes. 

r. McINTOSH: To the personnel? 

Tr. MorRAN: Yes. 

Ir. McCuLEAvE: Following up my original question, if this figure is too 

—and the witness admits that—perhaps we could reduce it in committee. 

cut half a million dollars off, would that leave him still in a comfortable 

on? 

Mr. Moran: In the matter of mechanics it makes no difference to the 

ogram, or to the African countries since they will still get a total of $104 
ion. However, what will happen in this committee next year is that I 

asked about this $33 million which was appropriated, and why only 

.8 million was spent. Therefore, all I am doing today is saying now 

at I do not think one third of the total $103 million will be spent in the 

ent fiscal year. 

. McCuLEavE: I think the committee has the power here, if it finds a 


not for me to say. 
fr. McCLEAVE: Would you say that $1 million would be too much? 
r. Moran: One million dollars might be too much. If I were asked to 
an off-the-cuff estimate here, I would think of something less, perhaps 
(00, based on present information. 

~ Mr. McCueave: I will move that when the committee drafts its report. 
rhaps that would be the proper thing to do. 
3 fr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I would like to oppose that sug- 
It is not so much because this money is not required, but because of 
act that if we start to reduce amounts in this manner, where it had been 
d that such a sum of money was likely to be available for the assistance 
Cc in African countries, while we here would understand the reason why 
is reduction was made, it is quite possible that if this became known to some 
sons who were not friendly disposed to us, in communist countries, they 

draw attention to the fact that the committee had reduced the ee 
4 y would place an interpretation on that action other than the one whic 
ced on it. The effect of this might be very embarrassing. 
. McGee: It could be referred to the steering committee. 

HELLYER: We could increase the appropriation. 
r. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. McCleave has indicated that in Rhea 
we prepare a report, he would propose this reduction. I ee , ae 
suggestion, but at the same time I think we should debate 1t a 
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Mr. McCueave: I should tell the witness now that I will take half a million 
rather than three-quarters of a million. 
Mr. KucHEREPA: Perhaps the witness might be able to bring toa fitune 
meeting a more detailed request, after being given an opportunity of Ses 
at the details. 


Mr. Moran: That would not be possible. These programs are based on re- 
quests that come from recipient countries. While it is too late now for them to 
add any further requests for teachers, because it is too late to recruit them, 
here could still be some scholars worked into some of the Canadian universi- 
ties between now and the autumn. There are also capital projects. You may 
remember that I spoke at the first meeting about my hope that we could develop 
in Africa what I called composite projects. This would mean, perhaps, the build- 
ing and equipping of a school, and also the staffing of it. If a request of thi 
kind came to us from Nigeria in late August, we would immediately process 
it, and at some time between then and 31st March next, expenditures would 
be made on it. Therefore, it is not just a matter of making a calculation of a 
cost of existing requests. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: This is the type of report which I think we anticipate. If 
we could have these other factors which you have mentioned, they might be 
of importance to the committee in providing a guide on this point. i 


Mr. Moran: My point is this. How can I anticipate the sort of request which 
Nigeria is going to make to Canada next winter? 


Mr. KuCHEREPA: The reason I asked this question is that the witness | 
stated, in a reply to Mr. McCleave, that we have $3.5 million in the estimate 
at this time, but it could be $1.8 million. Then we have had, shall we say, an 
exchange OF opinions as to whether we should take off $500,000 or $1 millions 
and finally we have settled for $750,000. If we had a little report giving a break- 
down of what is already anticipated, and what is in the category of unforeseen 
contingencies, the committee could make up its mind as to the course to follow. 


Mr. Moran: This work could be done, but-I would like to emphasize that 
it will provide little basis on which any group of people could make a decision 4 
I am prepared to do the work and produce figures showing the number of 
teachers going out, and the number of scholars requested to come in. But at 
this time I can offer nothing on possible capital projects. a 


a 


The CHAIRMAN: In view of the fact that no one has seconded Mr. Me- 
Cleave’s motion, does this item carry? ? 

Mr. McCuEave: On a point of order, I think I said “notice of con 
that I would bring it up when the report is being drawn. I think it coum 
carried subject to that notice. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The point is that it is not being seconded no 
so the item is carried. 

Mr. McCLEAvE: It is a notice of motion, not a motion. However, Iwill ; 
around that, by moving now that this item be reduced by half a million dolla } 

Mr. McIntTosH: I second that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been regularly moved and seconded that this item 
of $3.5 million be reduced by $500,000. ; 

Mr. KucHEREPA: Before that motion is put, I would like to ask once 
that the witness give us a complete report, as far as he can, in regard to t 
over-all picture. I pointed out—and I brought this matter to the attention | 
the committee—that in the first place there is nothing at all in the re 
before us which gives any detail regarding this sum of money. : 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I would like to add, since we are debat 
this motion now, that we have not had sufficient explanation of this whole ite! ’ 
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vi receive it, it should come from the minister actually responsible 

; in in the first instance. If you wish to have the minister here for’ 
, that is fine. At any rate, I think this should not actually pass until 
as we have a more detailed explanation. 


KUCHEREPA: Therefore, I suggest we defer the passing of this item 
e minister is able to be with us. 


e CHAIRMAN: As Mr. McCleave Be pered to withdraw the motion and let 


~ 


i ee I think that is agreeable. 
. McIntosu: Yes. 


Technical assistance to commonwealth countries ....../........... $120,000 


1e CHAIRMAN: This deals with technical assistance to commonwealth 
es and territories other than those eligible for assistance under Colombo 
est Indies assistance program, or the special Africa aid program. 


. McCLEAvE: That was covered by an earlier discussion. 
1 92 oes 


; Item SoaCommonwealth scholarship plan - 20. <...6\.. cc. ens cals ct dese nsinnee $1,000,000 


a Ir. Vivian: On the reference at page 9 in the brief submitted, it seems to 
e might ask for a little further information. It says that these scholarships 
rded on nominations by a commonwealth scholarship committee com- 
f representatives of some ten universities in Canada. I would like to 
tk following information which probably is not available today. If it is 
do not wish to take up the time of the committee now, but I think it 
d be produced at a later date. I would like to know the number of scholar- 
‘provided and the courses which they are taking in the last fiscal year. 
ly, I would like to know the amount of the scholarships. This, of course, 
epend on the course which is being taken—B.Eng.; B.Sc.; Ph.D.; et cetera. 
n would show the amounts paid in terms of university fees and what 
to the individual on a monthly basis or other basis as a subsistence 
wance and what, if any, additional funds are available for students to travel 
lanada, or to take a vacation, or to do anything else. 
Then, sir, I think we could have, in addition to that, some summary of 
‘ ion from this scholarship committee as to the progress which is being 
in this regard, as to the quality of student and as to the success or other- 
yf their endeavour; and any recommendations which might be of impor- 
e effecting some improvement in this program. All we are doing now 
/money without knowing the details. 
Moran: Most of that information I could give now, but where precise 
re needed I think it might be better to include all the answers in one 


re hensive report. 
c McGzs: Could that information be admitted and incorporated in our 
wut a as a reply, in the same manner as a reply to a starred question on 


order eee 


$50,082 


96 . Contribution to operations budget of the I.A.E.A. 
Nt Could we have some explanation of item 96? 
In addition to its administrative budget, the agency has an 
et which is used for a program of fellowships and technical 
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training in the atomic energy field in which a number of nations participate. 
Under this vote the training programs in various countries are financed. Some 
come to Canada to be trained. They study at Chalk River, for example. The 
Canadian contribution of $50,000 is to this operational budget of the inter~ 
national atomic energy agency. 
The CHAIRMAN: This is for the use of atomic power for peaceful purposes? | 
Mr. Moran: Yes, for peaceful purposes. j 
Mr. Vivian: What proportion of that budget would be spent on main-— 
tenance? 
Mr. Moran: This budget is entirely for training purposes. ‘ 
Mr. Vivian: Completely? - 
Mr. Moran: Completely training and technical assistance. 
Mr. Vivian: The reason I ask this question is that on page 12, at the end 
of the first paragraph, I find: ; 
3 
j 


In practice, the response from eee members has not been sufficient — 
to reach the target figure and the contingent portions of the Canadian 
contributions have therefore never been called upon. 


One would like to hear, in some report on this international atomic energy 
agency, as to why it is not fulfilling its obligation in the training field? 

Mr. Moran: This is something I would have to get for you. This does not 
fall within the day-to-day operations of the External Aid office. However 
we could get this information. 

Mr. Vivian: We could have a report on it? E 

Mr. Moran: This is a contribution made by the government to this inter- 
national agency. We are not intimately involved in any of its programs, hag 
the information would be available. 


Mr. Viv1an: We could know? 
Mr. Moran: Yes. 


Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, when the return is being made, I would like 
to have it related to the contribution made by Atomic Energy of Canada in 
this field as well, because I know that at Chalk River they do train quite 
a large number a persons and it is my understanding that they were trained 
at the expense of Atomic Energy of Canada. I would like to know where the 
two join together because there has been some information in the research ~ 
committee in connection with Atomic Energy, that these students coming from 
other countries were trained at the expense of Atomic Energy. I would there- 
fore be interested in knowing where the two join together? 


The CHAIRMAN: The item stands. 


4 


Item 109. Salaries and expenses of the commission including, subject to the 
approval of the governor in council and notwithstanding the International 
Boundary Waters Treaty Act, as amended, payment of salary of the chairman 
at ‘$17,500 sper! anhumis 0/0. cht sah eee Se Ee ee ie eee $108,885 


That is the international joint commission. 

Mr. Vivian: Are you skipping item 97? 

The CHAIRMAN: It was agreed to at other meetings. 
Mr. ViviAN: We were to get some details which we do not have as yet. 


The CHAIRMAN: The answers were provided when Mr. Murray appeared 
before us. 


to eae at the oon 
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CH bottom of th 
statutory—payments under the Diplomatic Servi S Ae ae 
Mee he! persion to Hilda 1. Waddell and anncite to ie eee 
. They are agreed to. i pac a CS 
ow we come to the international joint commission, and bef 

a ; : : f 

09, I think the committee are quite aware of the neuen ues ae tbe: 
ne on for quite some time and that the agreement between the United 
ates and Canada was signed quite some time ago. However an agreement 
s not yet been reached between the province of British Columbia and the 
ler: 1 government. Consequently, I am prepared to rule out of order any 
scussion of the Columbia river at this time. 

eee ED see cars that you have heard from time to time when 
ghton appeared before us. He is not here today, but Mr. 
art is prepared to answer some questions in connection with the inter- 
oy “a eee having to do with the administrative field, but not 
r. Moran is asking to be excused. I think we all appreciate the informa- 
SE aad ae we all know this is a new department and we certainly 
Mr. McGee has one question which I have neglected to bring up. 

Mr. McGee: If I could interrupt you, before I get to this item, which 
_not concern Mr. Moran specifically, I should like to ask a question 
n. I am thinking about Mr. Moran’s statement at the beginning of the 
, et: ng concerning his interpretation, and the interpretation of the Globe 
1 Mail of what Mr. Fred Stinson did or did not say. While I appreciate 
. oran’s enthusiasm for the program and public reaction to it, I think it 
ul be a mistake to allow as a precedent a witness offering a correction 
-d on his interpretation of what a member did or did not say. 

Mr. Moran: I quite agree. Certainly I am not intending to correct but 
ly to record that what I heard was quite the opposite of the report in 
press. 

Mr. McGee: I am concerned about the precedent of a witness offering 
rect a member’s statement. I think any restriction of a member’s state- 
should be made by the member himself. 

Mr. McCLeEAvE: He did not correct the statement, but only the press 
ation. 
Mr. Moran: Exactly. I simply said that I thought if Mr. Stinson was 
we would get a different interpretation than the newspaper placed on 
atement. 

Ir. SmiTH (Calgary South): Was this in the Toronto Star? 

r. Moran: At the first meeting I had suggested it would be helpful 
me if I could have some guidance from the committee for future years 
connection with the report which was circulated in advance of the meetings. 
d suggested that a considerable reduction could be made in the appendices, 
r make later would be helpful to us 
en now and when we appear next year. Mr. McGee had mentioned 
although the appendices were thinned out they had actually become 
icker. This is inevitable as long as we continue to add each year the projects 
, were undertaken in the previous twelve-month period, the number 
anadians who were sent abroad and the number of trainees who have 


to Canada. Ate # 
ne suggestion I would like to make is that we discontinue listing a 


e projects back to 1950, many of which are completed and are now 


ed by the recipient countries. Instead we might give a fuller explanation 


the urrent projects, what they are, their purposes, their cost and so on. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McGee, do you still riots to bring up ‘the “atuestia 
of the letter? 

Mr. McGee: I would. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you go on with this, I have given it some thought 
and I am not prepared to admit the reading of a letter into the record. If 
such were the case, any Canadian or other person could direct a letter to 
any member of the committee and have his thoughts projected into the 
record. I think you can express the thoughts in there, but I am os 
not prepared to admit a whole letter into the record. 

Mr. SmiItH (Calgary South): Under what heading are we discussing this? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is another question. ! 

Mr. McGee: The letter is from’ Mrs. Elizabeth Easton, corresponding 
secretary of the university women’s club of Scarborough. The substance of 
the letter is to the effect that in attempting to form a group within this 
organization to discuss disarmament and other matters, they have come to 
the conclusion that they cannot readily obtain sufficient information about 
what Canada’s position is. For instance, this statement occurs: % 


We found material from the “ban the bomb” movement to be non-— 
factual, inexplicit and emotional. Material pertaining to the United 
Nations disarmament commission, the Geneva negotiations, and the at- 
titudes and actions of our Canadian government we found extremely 
difficult to obtain. 


Mr. Hettyer: Is Mr. McGee going to take the el eciine for + the: 
opinions this is expressing? 4 


Mr. McGrre: How complicated could it get? I am offering this as an honest 
spontaneous expression of opinion from a group which is interested in dis- 
cussing matters of current and international importance. The substance of 
the letter is to the effect that, as I was saying, the material on the attitude 
of our Canadian government was found extremely difficult to obtain. How 
can I take responsibility for this in the sense of agreeing or disagreeing, when 
my opinion about this is beside the point? The point is that this organization 
is trying to get information and is experiencing difficulty in obtaining it. I 
brought this up because other members of the committee might have organ- 
izations within their constituencies which are having the same difficulty. 
Perhaps there is something the department can do to facilitate the flow of 
this information to these people who express a desire to discuss it. This is 
fundamental to our whole purpose. This is what I have been talking about | 


information, so that they can discuss these matters intelligently and offer us, 
as members of the government, advice and opinions based on the discussions. 


Mr. VIVIAN: Is this on the subject of disarmament? 
Mr. McCLEAvE: Any subject at all. 


Mr. Vivian: This is a matter of policy and it might easily be taken up 
directly with the minister. We have no item under which to discuss it. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Which is roughly what I wanted to inquire: 
whether you read this, Mr. Chairman, and determined it was in order. a 
want to ask Mr. McGee’s intention, whether he hoped to call this group to 
the committee? I have not yet fully understood what he wants from us. 
First, I gathered it was brought to the committee to reply to his mail, but I 
gather that is not it. 


Mr. HELLYER: What he wants is a clear cut statement of government 7 
policy, and that is an impossibility. 
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2 Sgt Oe SR: 

TUK: Mr. Chairman, I gather from what Mr. McGee has said, 
5; at the ladies in question want arguments from all sides. They 
formation. I wonder whether they read half the statements by 
leaders, which would give them ample material to fight over, 
sarmament or anything else. 

CGEE: This may be true. It says “As a study group, even in a large 
centre, we were able to obtain information only after extensive research 
iderable reference to government— 


ion. I do this day after day on one subject or another. The item 


MCGEE: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[ELLYER: On item 109, I wonder if we could have the minister appear 
u to ask him whether he was a member of the negotiating committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am going to ask Mr. Stewart to say a word or two on 
109, and we will proceed on from there. 

fr, HELLYER: My question is, before you go on, will you agree to hold 
n open so that we can hear the minister? 

ne CHAIRMAN: Yes, indeed. 

H. B. Stewart (Head of Finance Division, Department of External 


ission, I will be unable to comment on them, Mr. Chairman. If 
any questions as to the amount of money required, I can supply 
e é ers. 

Al he CHAIRMAN: Is the committee interested in hearing this, or would 


. KUCHEREPA: That would be perfect. We would have a report from 
e first meeting, and then we can discuss their report. 

STEWART: It is a question of timing, and as you know we have always 
‘in with a complete report. I am sure they will be only too happy to 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TurEsDay, June 6, 1961. 
(11) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 9.40 
40 oclock 
.m The Vice-Chairman, Mr. F. E. Lennard, presided. 2 


Members present: Miss Aitken, and Messrs. Aiken, Cardin, Cathers, 
ming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Garland, Herridge, Jung, Kucherepa, Len- 


nard, MacLellan, Martin (Essex East), McCleave, McGee, McIntosh, Mont- 
nery, Nugent.—(17). 


In attendance: Mr. H. O. Moran, Director General of the External Aid 
e; Mr. E. W. T. Gill, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
airs; Mr. H. B. Stewart, Head of the Finance Division. 


‘ ‘The Vice-Chairman called the meeting to order. 


. 


Items 109 and 110 were allowed to stand. 


‘The Vice-Chairman called Item 91—Special Africa Aid Program, and 
rited Mr. H. O. Moran to make a statement. 

Item 91 was adopted. 

Ba The Vice-Chairman called Item 93, Commonwealth Scholarship Plan 
nd explained that this Item had been allowed to stand until further in- 
ation was available. The Committee agreed to reprint as an Appendix 
day’s Proceedings two documents relating to this Item. (See Appendix 
submitted by the External Aid Office. The documents are entitled 
monwealth Scholarship Programme”, and “Commonwealth Scholarship 


Item 93 was adopted. 


The Vice-Chairman called Item 96—Contribution to the Operational 
et of the I. A. E. A. and the witness was further examined. 


Item 96 was allowed to stand. 


Item 481 was called and adopted. 


The: Vice-Chairman tabled a letter from the Canadian Universities 
dation to the External Aid Office, dated June 2nd, 1961, and the Com- 
ee agreed to reprint the said letter as an Appendix to today’s Proceed- 
(See Appendix “B’’). 

At 10.30 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, June 
at 2.30 o’clock p.m. 


ee WEDNESDAY, June 7, 1961. 
| eae (12) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 2.40 o'clock 
. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. F. E. Lennard, presided. 
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Members resent Miss Aitken, ana Messrs. Cathers, Creal foaeherene 
Lennard, MacLellan, McCleave, McGee, McIntosh, Montgomery, ee a 
Pratt, Regier, Smith (Calgary South), Stinson, Vivian.—(16). 


In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. E. Ww. Ta 
Gill, Assistant Under-Secretary. of State; Mr. H. Stewart, Head of the 
Finance Division. From the External Aid Office: Mr. A. S. McGill, Special E 
Assistant to the Director General. 


The Vice-Chairman opened the meeting and asked Mr. Gill to supply 
further answers to Item 106 of the Estimates. 


The Vice-Chairman called again Item 96—Contribution to the Overad 
tional Budget of the I. A. E. A., and called Mr. Gill, who was examined. 


Item 96 was adopted. 


The Committee agreed to print as an Appendix to today’s Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence a reply submitted by the Department to a ques- 
tion by a Member of the Committee. (See Appendix “C”) is 


a 


Item 76—Departmental Administration was called and adopted. 


There still remaining Items 109 and 110 to be considered, at 2.40 o'clock, 
p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


R. L. BOIVIN, i 
Clerk of the Committee. — 


EVIDENCE 


eee TUESDAY, June 6, 1961. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lennard): I see we have a quorum, gentlemen 
[ might say that in so far as items 109 and 110 are concerned it was felt, 
é we could have had officials from the department here this morning 
1 mnection with the international joint commission, we should delay taking 
) hese items until General McNaughton could be here. I understand he is out 
ne west coast and should be available next week. 
The next order of business is item 91, which stood over for further 
ation. I understand Mr. Moran has a statement to make on that item. 


ve. H. ‘Moran (Director General of the External Aid Office): At our last 
g when we reached Vote 91, $3.5 million for the special commonwealth 
n aid program, Mr. Kucherepa pointed out that no details had been 
ed for this item. I explained that this was a new vote which was appear- 
3 in the estimates for the first time and therefore, unlike the established 
rams, such as the Colombo plan and the Canada-West Indies program, 
; not possible to outline its pattern of expenditures. 
zt further explained how difficult it is in any circumstances to budget 
aC expenditures under an aid program strictly in accordance with a fiscal 
. I mentioned, for example, that I could not forecast what Nigeria might 
t this summer, or what proposals might be received from Ghana next 
. Subsequently Mr. Kucherepa suggested, if I understood him correctly, 
re should be a breakdown of what was already anticipated and what 
n the category of unforeseen contingencies. He thought the committee 


er that day a despatch was received from our high commissioner in 
reporting his recent conversations with the director of economic plan- 
, and advising he would be sending to us within the next ten days some 
90sed projects for which the Nigerians hoped Canadian assistance would 
forthcoming. 

Yesterday morning I received a telegram from our high commissioner 
a saying that his conversations with the authorities in that country 
earing completion. On Thursday of this week three members from 
Leone will be visiting Ottawa to outline, among other things, their 
ry’s development plans and to propose ways in which Canada could 
in those plans. 

dditional proposals still are to be received from Uganda, Basutoland, 
Tanganyika, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the other countries which 
hin the terms of this vote. 

ast evening I received with the honourable Mr. Green our planned 
ional and technical assistance programs as well as the known projects and 
ow being developed by the commonwealth countries of Africa. It was 
it would be undesirable to reduce below $3.5 million this year’s portion 
¢ da’s $10.5 million program, as it could result later in the fiscal year 
our being without funds to finance projects urgently needed by these 
rdeveloped commonwealth countries in Africa. Therefore, $3.5 aes 
rded as an appropriate allocation for this fiscal year within the over- 
year program of $10.5 million. 
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Mr. McCuEAVE: In the light of what the witness has said, and in the light 
of the other explanations which have been made, both Mr. McIntosh and I 
would ask leave of the committee to drop my motion. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: I am in agreement. I am very glad that Mr. Morell has 
given us more details in respect of this program. After this explanation which 
Mr. Moran has given us, I certainly agree that this item should remain as it 
appears in the estimates. 

Agreed. 


Mr. HeERRIDGE: Unfortunately I was unavoidably absent from the last | 
meeting. At a prior meeting, however, I understand that in respect of this item 
Mr. Moran said something about education and labour and mentioned a dis- 
cussion with Mr. Knowles. 


Mr. Moran: That was a proposal which had been discussed with Mr. 
Knowles and two other of his colleagues on the Canadian labour congress i 
respect of a scheme under this program, whereby selected personnel would 
be brought from some of the African countries and also from Asia for a period 
of training in trade union work. From reports which have come in it is very 
apparent that many of the African countries, as well as some of the Asian 
countries, are lacking in facilities in this field. As I mentioned at a previous 
meeting, the Soviet union is becoming particularly active among trade union 
groups in the underdeveloped areas. ; 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I asked the question because the C.C.F. as an organization 
has been very interested in this. I thought possibly in the first instance you. 
had discussed this with Mr. Knowles as national vice-president of the C. C.Ra 

Mr. Moran: No, no. * 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I was wondering if the opposition had been consulted. 

Mr. Moran: No. The original conversation which Mr. Knowles had with 
I think Mr. Green, was as an official of the C.L.C. As a result of that conversa- 
tion it was suggested he discuss the details with me. 

The VicE-CHaIRMAN: I might remind you, Mr. Herridge, that other parties 
in Canada also are interested in this matter. a 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I do not for a moment suggest otherwise. I did think, how- 
ever, that this was rather interesting. 


Mr. Moran: I would also emphasize there has been no final decision on 
any kind. I think I cited that discussion as an example of the type of proposalgl 
which come to us and which are reviewed in the early stages of the fiscal yeal 
in connection with anticipated expenditures. That was merely given as one 
example. : 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I asked this question because Mr. Knowles is a well known 
supporter of our party and I had the impression that we were being taken into 
the government’s confidence. 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: I am afraid you were mistaken, Mr. Herridge. 
Are there any further questions? “a 


Mr. GARLAND: I wonder if the witness could tell us whether or not the aid 
envisaged under this fund includes all countries, regardless of whether or not 
they are formally members of the commonwealth? " 


Mr. Moran: This fund is for the commonwealth countries of Africa, whic 
would include Nigeria, Ghana and Sierra Leone as independent countries. Tr 
addition, it will include all of the United Kingdom dependent territories ; 
Africa. a 


1, 
() 
a 
in 


Mr. GARLAND: In respect of those countries which have not yet reached 
independence, what form does their request take? 
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Moran: Do you mean the channel of communication? 
GARLAND: Yes. 


“i Moran: It varies. In the case of Basutoland and Nyasaland it is handled 
c 1e Canadian trade commissioner stationed in Salisbury. .. 
Br “et 2 ieatal Just on that point, is that cleared through the United 
dom? 

fr Mr. Moran: I am now listing what the channels of communications are 
the various countries. In the case of the other United Kingdom dependent 
erritories we operate from here to Canada House and Canada House on our 
shalf deals with the colonial office in London. The colonial office is the link 
h the authorities in these territories. 


Mr. AIKEN: I wish to ask Mr. Moran if there is any particular type of plan 


fo: ‘this item. In other words, we have established what I think are three types 
oO! aid, the first consisting of financial grants, the second being technical assist- 


i any parts of Canada that after aid funds have been voted the money is 
handed over to be spent by the recipient country such as India or Nigeria. 
Pr tically all of this money is spent right here in Canada on Canadian goods 


to the recipient countries and also our commodity program. I believe I 
lescribed at an earlier meeting the form of aid contemplated for Africa when 
tated that the Prime Minister, in announcing the program, indicated that, 
the early stages at least, the emphasis would be on training, both technical 
d educational, in the belief that no purpose would be served in giving 
tries capital projects until they had trained people who could operate and 
intain them. 
Within those training programs I hope we will be able to develop 
omposite projects. That means we may find it possible in, for example, 
seria to build a school and send Canadian teachers out to staff it in its early 
ges, then bring natives here to Canada for training, after which they would 
‘back to join the teaching staff, so that at the end of perhaps five years 
da could turn over to Nigeria a complete school as a going concern. 
This is what we are doing in Malaya under arrangements made with 
C. and the university of Malaya. At the end of five years time we hope 
da will be able to hand over to that country an operating school of business 
nistration, established and originally staffed by Canadians 
Mr. AIKEN: I think we are all grateful that particular point has been 
ed up in connection with grants. As Mr. Moran says, there is a feeling 
g a lot of people that we are just handing over this money, and there 
been instances of aid given by countries such as the United States where 
mpression has been that money is handed over to someone but it never 
ly gets to the projects for which it is intended. ; 
Mr. Moran: You may remember at our first meeting in answer to a question 
Mr. Herridge I outlined the procedure by which projects are selected. 
1ong the first tests we apply are (a) whether the proposed projects are 
in the capabilities of a Canadian engineering and construction firm 
») whether the materials and equipment are Maat es - ae a 
Mr. McInt - To carry this a little further in regard to ow proj 
os eae ee Pecioned that one of the criteria used ee es 
| ility of materials in Canada. Is not any thought given to the needs 0 


untry being aided? 
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Mr. Moran: This is an ‘aaditonal consideration. I cneuta: not like to leave 
the impression I exhausted all the criteria through the list T mentioned at 
that first meeting. 4 

Mr. McIntosH: I am particularly interested in agriculture. I understand 
the United States got ahead of us in building flour mills in Nigeria and 
educating the people there how to use their flour. We have been looking for 
export outlets for our surplus wheat, and I should like to know has the 
Department of Agriculture discussed this matter with your office, with particu- 
lar reference to producing flour from grain in Nigeria and educating the 
Nigerians in the baking of bread? I know they have not got the same cooking 
facilities we have in Canada. They have the old fashioned ovens, though some 
of the people may not even have them. Does this fall within the scope of 
your program? 

Mr. Moran: That has been discussed, not only in relation to Nigeria but 
generally. 5 

Mr. McIntosH: By whom? By our Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Moran: Yes, and by other interested people in Ottawa. 

Mr. Herrice: Has the agricultural institute of Canada been consulted i 
anything to do with your suggestions? se 

Mr. Moran: As you understand, the External Aid Office has been in 
existence a matter of only a few months and I am not in a position to say 
who discussed matters with whom in the past. However, during the few month 
I have been in the service of the external aid office we have had no discussions 
with the institute of agriculture. 

Mr. CaATHERS: You have mentioned working with Canadian industry tol 
establish plants in these countries and I should like to ask is there any form 
of encouragement given to Canadian industry for that purpose? I am thinking” 
in particular of the Aluminum Company in Calcutta, which I visited. It i 
a plant which employs 1,200 Indians, from the works manager down, and 
there are only about four or five exceubives in it. That, I believe, is excellent 
but of course they have the bauxite and water power necessary for the plant. 
However, there must be similar situations in other countries in which Canadian 
industry could establish plants. This would be better than handing them money 
for social benefits, because if you get: the people working on something they 
will help themselves. 

Mr. Moran: There have been a few proposals of that nature made to us 
very recently. You may have noticed that at our last meeting three gentlemen 
came in and sat in the far corner of the room. They were from a large Canadian 
industry and had come to Ottawa with a proposal along those lines. They 
tracked me to this committee and we discussed their proposal here after the 
meeting was finished. Of course an arrangement such as you suggest can be 
handled more appropriately through the export credit facilities than under an 
aid program and some of the Canadian companies are working out plans, I 
believe, whereby through export credit facilities they may be able to establish 
plants in some of the under-developed countries. ae 


Mr. CATHERS: For example, India has great need of farm implements: q 
Mr. Moran: Yes. as 


Mr. CATHERS: Have any of our companies like Massey- pete or Cock - 
shutt got plants there? . 


Mr. Moran: I am not familiar with the Massey-Ferguson plant in India. 
I know that during my period in Turkey some thought was given by a 
Harris to establishing an assembly plant, but I think they decided that as 
far ahead as they could see it would be cheaper to import tractors than’ bring 
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Bae es et 
yarts and assemble them. However, they had a lot of servicing facilities 
ughout that country and also throughout India. I have not served in 
| | although I have travelled extensively there. Mr. McGill who spent two 

s in India may know what form their plant takes in that country. 
Mr. A. S. McGILu (Special Assistant, External Aid Office): I think it is 
nly a partial assembly plant. 

: Mr. CATHERS: I understand they might not go into complete manufacture 
but they could do a lot of assembly work. | 

_. Mr. Garuanp: Is the witness in a position to say how many people in 

ous departments are involved in making a decision? 
r. Moran: It really depends on the field in which the decision lies. 
f it is a policy matter there are the five members of the external aid board, 
rhose functions I described at our first meeting. They represent the depart- 
mts of external affairs, finance, trade and commerce, the Bank of Canada 
the external aid office. If it is a decision within established policy it will 
ly be made in the external aid office itself if the interests of a particular 
partment are concerned it would be consulted. It might, for example, be 
Department of Health and Welfare or the Department of Agriculture, and 
sse departments would be asked to send representatives to attend meetings 


ern them. 
Mr. GARLAND: Would it be a reasonable question to ask how much time 


ent country? 
ir. MoraN: It is a reasonable question but it is a difficult one to answer. 


1 mber of agenda items were disposed of very quickly, but there have been 
nstances requiring very extensive examination and often a decision must be 
poned until additional information is obtained from the field. It really 


y as to the recommendation that should go forward to the government, 
other occasions there can be much more prolonged discussion. 


Mr. Carvin: I wonder, Mr. Moran, if the $300,000 earmarked for the 
nch speaking countries would be included in this item, Can you tell me, 

it. separate item? ; 

ae Mr. Moran: That will be a special item and I cannot add anything to the 

ncement Mr. Green made on that program when he dealt with it in the 

se of Commons. It was an announcement of intention. 

Mr. Carvin: I see. . 

Moran: But it will be over and above the existing African program. 

m agreed to. 


93: Commonwealth scholarships plan ....-..-+:see cere reer rete e eee er ers eees $1,000,000 


. VICE-CHAIRMAN: This item was also held over for additional informa- 


to | 1 ivi ade the request and that information has 
* sy Den vs ee se eee of the atic that it be an appendix to 
proceedings? 
me hon. Memrers: Agreed. 
Iter agreed to. 
m 96: Contribution to operational budget of LA.E.A. ....---+--+ee errs eecesssteres § 
Mo: ; i hen we were discussing this vote, Mr. 
Been be ee ea oe ratonel atomic energy agency ae 
its obligations in the training field, and Mr. Aiken asked that the 


$50,882 
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report indicate how the training of persons at Chalk River under sairnahonel 
atomic energy agency sponsorship is related to the training programs now | 
carried out there at the expense of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 


As I explained last week, vote 96 provides for a Canadian contribution to 
the agency’s operational budget, which is mainly a technical assistance program. 
This training program of the agency began in 1958, and as of the end of 
December, 1960, the agency had awarded 1,000 fellowships to scientists from | 
45 countries for study in various aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Of the total, 32 of these fellows have come to Canada. The agency also provided, 
on occasions, the services of experts and some equipment to countries request- 
ing assistance in this field. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited set up a reactor school at Chalk River — 
in 1960 to provide courses in the design, construction and operation of nuclear | 
reactors. Two courses, lasting 12 weeks, were given in 1960 when applicants 
from 13 different countries were accepted. A total of 15 of the students were 
sponsored by the international atomic energy agency under its training program. 
In addition to students at the reactor school at Chalk River, 76 other foreign 
scientists spent varying periods there. Some of these came under arrangements 
that were worked out between Atomic Energy of Canada Limited and the 
atomic energy authorities in their home countries. Some of them were sponsored > 
and paid for by the international atomic energy agency, and some came under 
the Colombo plan. a 


Mr. Herriwce: How is that division arrived at? For instance, are those who. 
come under the Colombo plan not provided for under these other agencies? 
Mr. Moran: They were not provided for under these other agencies. Under 
the Colombo plan we would not normally offer these training facilities at Chalk 
River because of the existence of these other international agencies. Those who 
went there under the Colombo plan were scientists connected with the reactor 
at Trombay which Canada gave to India. They were brought to Chalk River for : 
a course of training and then returned home to be associated with the operation 
of that reactor. 
Mr. McINToOsSH: In your report you say: a 
The response from other members has not been sufficient to reach " 
the target figure and the contingent portions of the Canadian contribu= 
tions have therefore never been called upon. 
I am curious about this figure of $50,882. 
Mr. Moran: It is due to an exchange fluctuation. Assessment is always in 
United States dollars and this increase reflects a fluctuation in the exchange 
rate of the United States dollar vis-a-vis the Canadian dollar as regards last 
year’s contribution. ; 
Mr. McIntosH: Has that fluctuation been taken into account in all these 
other figures? ‘ 


Mr. Moran: It would not affect our own bilateral programs which are 
purely Canadian dollar transactions. 


Mr. CATHERS: In connection with that atomic plant in Bombay 
Mr. Moran: Trombay—it is about 15 miles outside of Bombay. 4 


Mr. CATHERS: Is there any agreement under which it will use our 
uranium? 


Mr. Moran: I am not competent to speak on that. All these arrangements 
were carried out between the atomic energy commission of India, headed a 
Doctor Bhabha and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. This reactor is, 0 
course, using Canadian uranium but I do not know what future contrac ual 
arrangements they may have made. 
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% KUCHEREPA: I should like to ask one question on this item. In the 
i ates there is shown an amount of $52,000 for this year. Could the wit- 
ness tell us what has been the actual expenditure on this account during the 


de to an international agency, and its operations are really a concern of 
_ Department of External Affairs. Our relationship to it is one of co- 
inating training programs and matters of that nature. As I understand it, 
1 year the agency draws up an operational program based on target 
res for voluntary contributions, and the member countries are then 
ed upon for their respective contributions. Each year the contributions 
m member countries have fallen short of the target, and therefore each 
r the planned training program has had to be curtailed. 
‘Mr. KuCHEREPA: In view of those remarks, how does the witness relate 
to the fact that on page 12 of the report nothing appears for the 
1S.R., and the asterisk placed there states that the U.S.S.R.’s pledge is 
pendent upon utilization of earlier contributions? That is why I asked for 
actual expenditures in previous years. 
Mr. Moran: I think this is a question which should be answered by 
Department of External Affairs. 
Mr. McIntTosH: Could you tell us how much of Canada’s contribution 
; used last year? 
‘Mr. Moran: This is not part of the responsibilities of the External 
_ Office. This is a contribution to an international agency. 
‘Mr. H. Stewart (Head of Finance Division, External Affairs): We 
ould have to go through our records to get that information. I may add 
e amount of money we are providing here is in the way of a grant. It is 
3 in; it is not given piecemeal. What we have pledged this year is an amount 
United States dollars of $52,020, which works out at $50,280 at the rate 
Canadian exchange. That is our assessment of the regular LA.E.A. bud- 
hat is, 2.89 per cent of what we think the budget will be for this year. 
2.89 per cent of $1.8 million, and I should be happy to produce 
aper for the committee which would indicate just where and how our 
ssment was used. : 
Mr. McInrosu: Have I got this straight? Last year Canada contributed 
total amount she pledged? 
Mr. StEWartT: Yes. 
Ir. McInrosH: Could you tell us why the U.S.S.R. did not pledge any- 
? Was the whole budget not used? 
Mr. McGut: I think perhaps I could explain that. 
Mr. NUGENT: I am sorry, but I am not interested in whether or ee it has 
nything to do with Mr. Moran’s prerogative; I am interested in the intorma- 


‘Mr. Moran: It simply is a matter of responsibility. On this point, it would 
my hope that in future years these estimates would be cae in a 
ly different form. I am sure this must be confusing to the comml He 2 
ring to determine what has to do with the External Aid Office and what has to 
ith the Department of External Affairs. 

r responsibilities relate to two things. 
stration of Canada’s bilateral aid programs 
1ada-West Indies program and the African program. 


The first is the operation and 
such as the Colombo plan, 
Then we have 


-_ 
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a working relationship with the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
in so far as their aid programs are concerned. We do not, however, determine 
the appropriation which will be made to those agencies; this is a responsibility | 
which is vested in the Department of External Affairs. Our responsibility is a 
working relationship with them in training people and bringing them into 
Canada and such related matters. 
I would hope that next year this could be made clear in the form in which > 
the estimates are set out. 
Mr. KucHerePA: Under this item for the international atomic energy 
agency, apparently nothing was spent in 1959-60, and in 1961 $50,000 was 
expended and not $75,000. I am wondering why there is no figure here for the 
U.S.S.R. The suggestion seems to be that the money has not been spent, and 
that is why the U.S.S.R. is not contributing anything. ‘ae 
Mr. Stewart: Where are those figures. 
Mr. KucHEerEPA: On page 19 of the material on the estimates and on page 12% 
of the report on Canadian external aid programs of May, 1961. Nothing is listed 
in respect of the actual expenditure for the year 1959-60. a 
Mr. Stewart: If there is nothing shown under 1959-60, then we did not. 
pay in that year. 1 
Mr. KucuEREPA: The suggestion here is that the Canadian contributions in 
previous years, which have been put at a figure bearing an equitable relation 
to the United States grants, have been $50,000 firm, and a further $25,000— 
contingent upon an adequate response from other members. The impression 
was left that last year you contributed only $50,000 and that there was a 
further $25,000 contingent, while in previous years nothing was contributed. 
I would therefore ask the following question: what was actually spent? a 
Mr. NuGENT: In respect of the 1959-60 expenditures, that is what Canada_ 
put into the fund. It does not say the special fund did not spend any money. 
Mr. KuG@HEREPA: Then there is a reference to contributions in previous — 
years. a 
Mr. Stewart: It is on page 24 in appendix B. This was published in the 
minutes of the committee. For the United States it is 32.43 per cent, the 
U.S.S.R. 12.61 per cent, the United Kingdom 7.20 per cent, France 5.93- perm 
cent, Germany 4.93 per cent, China 4.64 per cent, and Canada 2.88 per cent — 
Mr. Kucuerepa: Is this not the administrative budget? a 
Mr. STEwarRT: Yes. a 
Mr. KucHEREPA: This is not what we are speaking about. We are speaking 
about the operational budget of this agency. : 
Mr. AIKEN: In view of Canada’s very large stake in the atomic energy 
field and the future of uranium, I think we certainly are not over-assessed. 
I would not be at all concerned about this item. We certainly have a larger 
stake than 2.88 per cent in the atomic energy fields in the world. -_s 
Mr. McIntTosH: That is just the administrative fund. . 
The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: Everyone is speaking at once and it is difficult for 
the reporter. “' 


Mr. McIntosuH: I take it that this item is an exception to the statement 
Mr. Moran made previously. This is one instance in which they actually do 
turn over money. : Ps 

Mr. STEWART: That is right. 

- Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Moran said they did not turn over money. 


Mr. Moran: I think the point which should be remembered here is that 
I was discussing, and can only discuss, Canada’s bilateral aid programs. This 
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ition by Canada to an international agence i 1 
PULL , y. I think all such contri- 
e made directly to the agency. We make n ; 
aid Loe : o cash grants under our 
‘he VICE-CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry item 96? 


_ Mr. KUCHEREPA: Are we going to have an answer as to whether or not 
ese moneys we are contributing to this operational budget of the international 
e energy agency are being spent or whether they are being accumulated? 
Mr. STEwarT: This is a straight contribution to the agency. 


‘Mr. KucHerepa: Have these moneys been spent? I ask the question because 
n the information provided here there is nothing listed for the U.S.S.R. because 
parently previous contributions have not been utilized. 


Mr. E. WwW. dh GILL (Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
fairs): We will obtain that information. We will get the operational budget 
res for the agency and report back to the committee, 


Mr. NUGENT: I would have thought it is a question which could be answered 
hese gentlemen or by Mr. Moran. I am not concerned about the departmental 
sp nsibility. Perhaps if he gave us the information at this time it would save 
me trouble. 


a Mr. Moran: It is simply that I think it is inappropriate for me to speak on 
iojects for which I have no responsibility, and therefore would be unable to 


slag 


eak with authority. Mr. Gill has offered to obtain the information for you. 
‘Mr. McIntosu: I suggest that this item stand. 
Mr. CARDIN: Could we obtain a complete report on this agency? 


Mr. STEWART: This is what we will get. From that you will not be able to 
yhether our $52,000 has been spent. 


481: Additional advance to the working capital fund of the world health organization 
ana, in an amount of $17,949 U.S., notwithstanding that payment may exceed or 
“a fall short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of December, 


Sec arat sider ath: al ala lelenacacpieic ala: bin‘ ial 4: © 01.015 6.0.0 6)6 6.9) ¥,0.00'0 6! 61010’) eof eXe.6 ALS 6 816) 0/0 6 lee. eiey ele © whey se 


$17,556 


r 


Mr, Stewart: At the 13th session of the world health assembly held in 
0, a resolution was adopted whereby the working capital fund of the world 
organization be established as from January 1, 1961, in the amount of 
lion U.S. plus assessments from any member joining the organization 
April 30, 1960. Advances to the working capital fund are assessed on the 
is of the 1961 scale of assessment, and additional advances are due and 
able prior to December 31, 1963. The Canadian government’s assessment to 
vorking capital fund amounts to $114,320 U.S. At the present time Canada 
a paid-up equity of $96,371.27 U.S., leaving an additional advance under 
ewly adopted budget of $17,948 U.S. due to the fund. The figure you see 
: is the Canadian equivalent of those U.S. figures. This is what we provided 
> in these estimates. 
‘Mr. Herrmwce: What exactly does working capital fund mean with relation 
he other forms of expenditure under the World Health Organization? 
Mr. (STEWART: You would like to know how they are using the money? 
HeERRIDGE: Yes; how that program is utilized. 


Vir, STEWART: I would have to bring this information in, in the way of 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Thank you. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: What is your pleasure with regard to this item? 

Shall we pass it, subject to the report being provided? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: That would be satisfactory to me. 
Item agreed to. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: In connection with item 106 which has been agreed 
to, I have here some information which was requested by Dr. Vivian in 
connection with the Canadian university foundation. Is it agreeable that this 
information be included as an appendix to today’s meeting? © 

Agreed. 

Mr. McGexr: Perhaps I might raise a query. I do not know what is in that — 
reply, but it seemed to me that Dr. Vivian had some doubt inherent in the 
question he asked about some aspect of that program. q 

Mr. Moran: -The point in Mr. Vivian’s question to me had to do with a 
report from the Commonwealth Scholarship Committee concerning their assess- — 
ment of this program. It is a short two-paragraph report. q 

Mr. McGErE: My concern is that there may be something in the information — 
being inserted as an appendix about which Dr. Vivian may wish to ask 
questions. a 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: This information will be on the record. 


Mr. McGee: Will he have the privilege of asking questions in respect of it? F 


Mr. MoNnTGOMERY: Yes. * 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: We have covered all our business for this morning. — 


Mr. June: It has been obvious this morning that many of the members are 
confused about what is before us. Bearing in mind Mr. Moran’s suggestion that — 
henceforth the report should be prepared in a different form, I think the 
committee should go on record in making a very strong recommendation that 
henceforth any presentation of this kind be made in a more precise manner | 
so that we do know what is before us. I do not intend to cast any reflection — 
on Mr. Moran or any of his staff. From the discussion here this morning, how-_ 
ever, certainly many of us do not know where the jurisdiction begins or ends 
and do not have the time to read through all this material which we have. u 
think that before next year’s meeting some very serious consideration should 
be given to have this prepared in a different way so that we would have 
everything right at our fingertips. 4 

Mr. Moran: I am on record as asking at the first meeting that this com- 
mittee make a recommendation for my guidance in respect of that report. 
I do not like the report which has simply followed the form of previous years. 
Again at our last meeting I asked this committee to give us some suggestions - 
and guidance for the future. We will meet your wishes as to form and con a 

in any way you suggest: 4 

Mr. Catuers: Before we adjourn, in respect of this atomic energy matter, 
I would like to ask Mr. Moran whether or not his department has any other 
project in mind through which we might hope that we would be able to cisporg 
of some of our surplus uranium. 1 


Mr. Moran: At the moment there is not before us any project in the atomic 
energy field other than training. cy 
Mr. CATHERS: I suppose the Department of Trade and Commerce is also. 
involved in this? 
Mr. Moran: They are interested in the disposal of the uranium. But at the 
moment we do not have another reactor under active consideration. ag 


Mr. CATHERS: Has there been any request from any of these countries? 


q 
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Mr. Moran: No formal requests have been made. Dr. Bhabha who is chair- 
of the Indian Atomic Energy Commission, has outlined certain plans he has 

fc ndia in the atomic energy field, but I understand he has not yet obtained 

he approval of his own government. There have been no formal requests made 
f us for any additional assistance in the atomic energy field except in the matter 

of training. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The next meeting will be tomorrow. You will receive 

notification of it. 


. x The committee adjourned. 


Bee: WEDNESDAY, June 7, 1961. 
ay ‘The VicE-CHarirman (Mr. Lennard): Gentlemen, we have a quorum 
and the meeting will come to order. 
Bee Item 106 was passed out but Mr. McGill was to have a statement prepared 
today on some questions asked by Mr. Vivian. 
_ Mr. A. S. McGu (Special Assistant, External Aid Office): I under- 
and there was some further information requested on this item and I can 
ad. part of it now, if the committee so wishes. 
_ Mr. Montrcomery: As Doctor Vivian is not here, why not have it in- 
corporated in the minutes and not waste time reading it? 
ei Mr. McGui: I am sorry but I do not have it prepared in a form which 
can be handed in. 
; ‘ 3 Mr. McGEE: But a copy of it could be made out in five minutes. 
_ Mr. Stinson: As it is not in form for printing perhaps Mr. McGill had 
better read it. 
-Mr. McGILuL: This item refers to the United Nations training centre at 
e university of British Columbia. The functions of the regional training 
mtre for United Nations fellows, which is its official name, are not strictly 
ning functions. The centre assumes responsibilities on request for super- 
ng the arrangements for programs of individual trainees nominated by 
less developed governments. 
As of April 30, 1961, there were three United Nations trainees for whom 
centre had assumed full responsibility. The total number of fellows and 
trainees of all categories processed by the centre under international tech- 
Mical assistance programs during the year 1959-60 was 52. The figures we 
e only run to June, 1960, since the fiscal year for this centre runs from 
e to June, and the latest figures are not available yet. 
Of the total of 52 trainees handled by the centre, the United Nations 
.C. centre arranged programs for 25 cases and undertook some degree of 
sponsibility, such as supervising the welfare arangements for the trainees 
giving assistance where necessary in adjusting programs, for the remain- 
27. Of these 27, some 19 were Canadian Colombo plan trainees. 
In addition the centre is giving assistance in recruiting experts for tech- 
1 assistance assignments abroad, and in the last fiscal year assisted in 
ing 40 experts for the United Nations and five for the Colombo plan 
gram. pie 
I believe Doctor Vivian also wanted to know the composition o e 


aff of the centre. It consists at present of one professor of the university of 


h Columbia, who is its director, one officer as his assistant, and two 


aries. 
r. Stinson: Could Mr. McGill tell us if his office has a financial See 
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Mr. McGrtu: I have some figures. The total cost of the centre for 
1959-60 was. $48,250, of which the United Nations provided $28,000, 
the government of Canada $10,000 and the university of British Columbia — 
$7,500. 

Mr. Stinson: Could the witness tell us in detail how this money was_ 
spent? Is that information provided for the director general of the external 
aid office? : . a 

Mr. McGitt: I do not have a complete breakdown of the budget and — 
the various items upon which it is spent, but that information could be ob- 
tained from the centre itself. an 

Mr. Stinson: I think it would be well for us to have that information, — 
if it could be provided without undue difficulty. 

Mr. McGiuu: On reading the list of contributions, I neglected one final 
item, that of voluntary contributions which totalled $2,750. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Could you provide the information asked for by 
Mr. Stinson? 

Mr. McGitu: I should like to make it clear that it might have to be 
obtained from U.B.C., but I shall be glad to get it. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The item has already been carried. This would — 
merely be information. 

Mr. ReciER: Have you the name of the professor who heads this work? | 


Mr. McGiu: He is Doctor Cyril Belshaw. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: We shall now return to item 96, which was allowed 
to stand for further information, I believe Mr. Gill has the information — 
requested. é : 

Mr. E. W. T. Git (Assistant Under Secretary of State for External — 
Affairs): I believe Mr. Kucherepa asked questions on this yesterday. The 
operational program of the international atomic energy agency, that is, tech- 
nical and research assistance, fellowships, laboratory facilities, etc., is financed ~ 
by voluntary contributions made by members to the operational fund, which is 
sometimes called the general fund, plus certain amounts received from the 
United Nations expanded program of technical assistance. 

Some members of the I.A.E.A., including the U.S.S.R., have pledged 
voluntary contributions in inconvertible currencies. In most cases, where the 
amounts were relatively small, it has been possible to “trade them off” to 
other members of the United Nations family of agencies in need of such © 
currencies, or to use them for financing the local costs of 1.A.E.A. projects. — 
It has not yet been possible, however, to agree upon terms for the utilization — 
of the pledge of 500,000 roubles, that is $125,000 in United States funds, made — 
by the U.S.S.R. in 1959. Negotiations are continuing on the point, but the — 
U.S.S.R. has refused to make any further contribution to the operational fund — 
until the first one has been utilized. a 

This is a special problem arising from the inconvertibility of the Soviet 
contribution and does not mean that the agency has failed to expend the ; 
other voluntary contributions which have been made in a readily utilizable 
form. On the contrary, the total of voluntary contributions has consistently } 
fallen below the targets set, and the aid programs have had to be cut back — 
accordingly. Is that the information you require? 

Mr, KucHerEepa: As I understand it now, the trouble lies in the fact that — 
U.S.S.R. funds cannot be converted into U.S. currency? - 4 

Mr. GILL: Yes. 

Item agreed to. 
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By: The Vv ICE-CHAIRMAN: Miss Aitken and gentlemen, it is understood that the 
ty ro items in connection with the international joint commission will be held 
over until next week when General McNaughton returns from the west. 


We could now revert to item 76. 


St ‘Mr. Giuu: Further information was also requested on item 481 in the 
Loans, Investment & Advances section of the estimates, on the advance to the 
working capital fund of W.H.O., and I can table it now. 
a g The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable that this information on 481 be 
printed as an appendix to today’s proceedings? 

q Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Fy: The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We are now on the general item. 


oh : “A 
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a i Ttem 76: Meparime ntl caministration / eyes «id o.e)afs oa/-.cs siomlomuaridisiie wel owe crete ere ate $6,924,915 


_ Mr. Stinson: Before we proceed with this item— 
The Yice-CHAIRMAN: It is the general item and you can discuss anything 
u like on it. 
F _Mr. STINSON: I wish to make a very brief reference to a statement made 
by Mr. McGee at the meeting on Friday, June 2, which had to do with an earlier 
tatement made that day by Mr. Moran. Mr. McGee had something to say 
about what I did or did not say at an earlier meeting in connection with 
ada’s external assistance program, and Mr. Moran said at the beginning 
f riday’s meeting that I had been misquoted in a story in the Toronto Globe 
and Mail. 
I do not propose to use the time of the committee in alleging that I was 
isquoted, or unduly argue the question of what I may or may not have said 
ere, but what I did say was that I was concerned that the civil service com- 
mission and the government had not shown us a sufficient sense of urgency in 
filling the establishment of the external aid office. 

I think the evidence of Mr. Moran showed the people required to carry out 
e program, for which money had been appropriated by parliament, had not 
been given to this office, and the concern I expressed was that the commission 
id the government had not supplied to the director general the individuals who 
re required to carry out the external assistance program. Thank you, Mr. 
iirman, very much. 
_ Item 76 agreed to. 
a ¢ The VicE-CHAIRMAN: That is all we can do today and a motion to adjourn 
rom the Chair is in order. I presume we shall meet some time next week when 
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JUNE 5, 1961. 
"COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMME = 


ee! mmonwealth scholar receives the following: 


Air transportation to Canada and return at tourist economy Pates, 


_plus travel expenses incurred during the course of the journey (the © 
i return fare varies from $1500 to $2000.) 


Wg ew monthly stipend for 12 months of the year at $150 a month. 


he married 2/3 of the wife’s transportation expenses are paid and 
- while in Canada the wife receives an additional eae of $50 
i a month. : ; 


A clothing and book allowance not exceeding $300 on arrival and 
th if the scholar is in Canada for a period longer than a year, up to ‘$10 
aS month for each additional month he remains in Canada. 


. Transportation and other living costs during travel in Canada or in 
e United States when this is a normal requirement of the scholar’s 
academic courses of study. 


ues Ws 


Special equipment and supplies allowance up to $300 for supplies my: 
i and equipment required by special courses that are additional to 
ie oe x Son normally provided for by the university as part of tuition OBIS 
. Tuition and other compulsory university fees. | 
Wak. payment of $500 per academic year for each scholar at a uni- 
i yeeiy. This is bese not to the scholar but to the igs. 
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APPENDIX "B” 


CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES FOUNDATION 
the executive agency of the 
National Conference of Canadian Universities and Colleges 


77 Metcalfe Street Ottawa 4, Canada 


2nd June, 1961. 


Dr. A: A. Day, 

Director of Education, 
External Aid Office, 

376 Wellington St., 
OTTAWA 4, Ontario. } 


Dear Dr. Day: 

We have received preliminary reports upon the academic progress of — 
the 101 Commonwealth scholars who were in Canadian universities during © 
the 1960-61 session. Ninety-six of these reports state that the scholar is doing ~ 
well. Five out of the 101 are apparently having some academic difficulties, — 
but all of their final results are not yet available and some of them will, — 
we hope, succeed in passing their examinations. ' 


It. is the impression of the Canadian Commonwealth Scholarship Com- — 
mittee members that the scholars generally had no difficulties in adapting — 
themselves to the ways of Canadian universities and that they were happy: 
as well as successful. The Committee when it meets again on the 12th and ; 
13th of June, will discuss some of the minor problems that have arisen and — 
will make suggestions for improving the Canadian Plan. Among these ques- 3 

3 


tions is that of the adequacy of the present stipend of $150 a month and © 
the allowance of $50 a month for wives. The Committee may recommend 
that these and one or two of the other payments made to Commonwealth — 
scholars should be increased. 


“Sea 


On the whole, however, this Plan is considered by the Canadian uni- — 
versities to have been a success. 


Yours sincerely, 


“Sed. T. H. Matthews” 
T. H. Matthews, 
Secretary, Canadian Commonwealth 
Scholarship and Fellowship Committee. 
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APPENDIX Let 


Hes REPLY TO A QUESTION BY MR. HERRIDGE 
a ON JUNE 6, 1961 


_ The working Capital Fund is a reserve fund by which the Organization 
may make approved expenditures pending receipt of contributions from 
members. The amounts advanced are reimbursable as contributions become 
be vailable. It is also available to meet unforeseen or extraordinary expenses 
up to $250,000 U.S. (or $500,000 U.S. if prior concurrence of the WHO 
Executive Board is obtained). A third use to which it is put is for the provi- 
_ sion. of up to $100,000 U.S. in emergency supplies to member states on a 
_ reimbursable basis. 


; 
' The Director-General’s authority to make these advances is contained 
in Part II of [the attached] resolution EB25.R20 passed by the Executive 
oard in January 1960 and adopted by the Thirteenth World Health As- 
embly as resolution WHA 13.41 applicable until 1965. 


- _ According to the annual report which the Director-General is required 
make on the advances for unforeseen or extraordinary expenditures and 
or emergency supplies, the Working Capital Fund was utilized for only 
ne advance in these categories in 1960. This involved an amount of $6,212 
or a supply of cholera vaccine to Afghanistan in late 1960. Repayment is 
ing made. The Report of the External Auditor of WHO shows that two 
rances were made in these categories in 1959 under a previous authoriza- 
ion. These involved: 

(a) $100,000 for the building fund for the Western Pacific Regional 
Office; 

(b) $155,140 for unforeseen expenses relating to administrative and 
operational services costs not covered by the lump sum allocation 
for this purpose from technical assistance funds, as well as in- 
creased personnel entitlements. 


_ EB25.R20 ‘Scale of Assessment for and Amount of the Working Capital Fund 

f Ve 

BS \ The Executive Board, 

Having studied the report of the Director-General on the Working Capital 
d;3 

- Considering that prudent financial management requires that arrangements 

made for an increase in the Working Capital Fund; and 

Recognizing that there are anomalies in the present scale of assessment for 

vances to the Working Capital Fund, 

1. Decides that an adjustment in the Working Capital Fund is desirable, 
oth in size and in the scale of assessment applied thereto; and 

a 2. Recommends to the Thirteenth World Health Assembly the adoption of 

the following resolution: 

_--——s« The Thirteenth World Health Assembly, 

ee _ Having studied the report of the Executive Board on the Working 


. : Capital Fund, 


ee a 

1. Decides that: 

' —_—‘« (1) « the Working Capital Fund s 
Pein’): 1961 in the amount of $4,000,0 | 

ments of any Members joining the Orga 


hall be established as from 1 January 
00 to which shall be added the assess- 


nization after 30 April 1960; 
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(2) the advances to the Working Capital Fund shall be. assessed on the 


2. Requests the Member States Usptornel to provide in their national ; 
budgets for the payment of additional advances before 31 December 1963; and — 


3. Authorizes the Director-General to credit the annual contributions to J 
the budgets for the years 1961 through 1963 to the budgetary income for those 
years, notwithstanding Financial Regulation 5.6; eo 


1. Authorizes the Director-General: 


2. Requests the Director-General fo report. annually to the pee aes 
sembly: 


STANDING COMMITTEE Ce ChE Aa pec mee : 
— = oe aoe ¥ 


basis of the 1961 scale of assessment; : 
(3) the additional advances will be due and payable prior ie 31 neces 
ber 1963; me 
(4) the credits due to Members shall be refunded on 1 Ji anuary. 1964 by a 
' applying these credits to any contributions outstanding on that date, 
or to the 1964 assessments; oi 


I 


GL)ssto advance from the Working Capital Fund etch funds as may be. 4 
necessary to finance the annual appropriations pending receipt of 
contributions from’ Members; sums so advanced shall be reimbursed ‘ 
to the Working Capital Fund as contributions shall become available; 


(2) to advance such sums as may be necessary to meet unforeseen orm 
extraordinary expenses and to increase the relevant appropriatio 
sections accordingly, provided that not more than US $250,000 is ty 
used for such purposes, except that with the prior concurrence of 
the Executive Board a total of US $500,000 may be so used; and 

(3) to advance such sums as may be necessary for the provision of 
emergency supplies to Member States on a reimbursable basis; sums 
so advanced shall be reimbursed to the Working Capital Fund when 
‘payments are received from the Member States; provided that the : 
total amount so withdrawn shall not exceed US $100,000 at any yo 
one time; and provided further that the credit extended to any one : 
Member shall not exceed US $25,000 at any one time; 


‘ a 


(1) all advances made under the authority vested in him to meet. ‘un- 
foreseen or extraordinary expenses and the circumstances relating — 
thereto, and to make provision in the estimates for the reimburse= 
ment of the Working Capital Fund except when such advances ang 
recoverable from other sources; and 

(2) all advances made under the authority of paragraph II.1 (3). io 
the provision of emergency supplies to Member States, together with 
the status of reimbursement by Members; 


noe Fourth ie be une Parliament” ~ 


ees oi Ay 
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ON 


? TERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: H. O. WHITE, ee 


No. 10 ae ee Oa 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1961 is us 
_ FRIDAY, JUNE 16, 1961 _ ed 


"EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


including 


THIRD REPORT TO THE HOUSE Me ae 


WITNESS: 


Commission. 


ae DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C Jonas ees 
RINTER AND CONTROLLER OF | STATIONERY a ae 
“OTTAWA, 1961 _ geen te 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


_ Vice-Chairman: F. E. Lennard, Esq., 


Aiken 
Aitken (Miss) 
Allard 
Asselin 
Batten 
Cardin 
Crestohl 
Eudes 
Fairfield 
Fleming (Okanagan- 
Revelstoke) 
Garland 


Chairman: H. O. White, Esq., 


and Messrs. 


Hellyer Montgomery 
Herridge Nesbitt 
Jung Nugent 
Kucherepa Pearson 
Lafreniere Pratt 
MacLellan Regier - 
Macquarrie or Richard (Ottawa East) 
Mandziuk - S$mith (Calgary South) 
Martin (Essex East) Stinson : . 
McCleave Vivian—35. 
McGee 
McIntosh 

R. L. Boivin, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


. aa The Standing Committee on External Affairs has the honour to present its 


oe THIRD REPORT 


Fon Thursday, April 27, 1961, the House referred for consideration by your 
Committee, Items numbered 76 to 110 inclusive and Item numbered 481, relating 


to the Deperiment of External Affairs, as listed in the Main Retimates for 
Pee -62. 

a After carefully considering the above estimates your Committee has agreed 
to. approve them and to report them to the House and recommends their adop- 
: tion. 


Your Committee wishes to thank the Honourable Howard C. Green, Secre- 
es of State for External Affairs, for the detailed review which he has presen- 
d to the Committee, and for his full co- operation in answering questions from 

the members of the Committee. The Committee also appreciates the assistance 

given to it by Mr. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for External 

Affairs; Lt. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Advisor to the Government of Canada on Dis- 

- armament; Mr. H. O. Moran, Director to the External Aid Office; General 

A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman of the International Joint Commission; and 

Be senior officers of the Department of External Affairs. 


Your Committee commends the Department of External Affairs for its 
E Be ticitadon of the appropriations voted by Parliament, and feels that every- 
thing possible should be done to keep the Canadian people fully informed of 
Canada’ s contribution on the international scene, especially in connection with 
disarmament, the United Nations, NATO and external aid. 

ae The decision to bring all external aid branches under one administration, 
File. the External Aid Office headed by Mr. H. O. Moran, was fully supported 
-by the Committee and this new centralized office will undoubtedly increase the 
efficient and effective use of all Canada’s numerous contributions in this most 
portant field of endeavour. 


It was with satisfaction that your Committee noted the substantial progress 
‘made by the Canadian Section of the International Joint Commission in its study 
of the problems referred to it. 


Your Committee wishes to record its appreciation of the co-operation of 
all those who contributed to the successful completion of its work. 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is appended. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. O. White, 


Chairman. 
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a SUNS: Meee naa Lanh ai ocean i Ora acai 
Ahi Ne a PEAR ie Ni et Mat hag a hale 


Wi iP? 


_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WEDNESDAY, June 14, 1961. 


(13) 


Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 2.50 o’clock 
Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


bers present: Messrs. Aiken, Allard, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), 
rri Kucherepa, Lennard, MacLellan, McGee, Nesbitt, Nugent, Stinson 
—12. 


attendance: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman of the International 
ommission. 


ventre at the University of British Columbia, tabled by the External a 
e, was held to be inadequate and requesting a more detailed financial 4 
it, as well as a report on expenditures. The said statement is to be 


c in the evidence, (See Appendix “A”.) A 
Vi) 2 sapiens y 
he Chairman introduced to the Committee General A. G. L. McNaughton a 
d Item 109—International Joint Commission, Salaries and Expenses of cis 


mission. a 
ral McNaughton made a statement on the activities of the International 
ommission and was questioned thereon. 


Fripay, June 16, 1961. 


(14) aa 

tanding Committee on External Affairs met, in camera, this day at . ie 
k a.m. The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. it 

bers present: Messrs. Batten, Cardin, Fairfield, Fleming (Okanagan- ° e 


ce), Hellyer, Herridge, Kucherepa, McIntosh, Nesbitt, White—(10). | 


Chairman read the Draft Report to the House recommended by the ‘ 
nmittee on Agenda and Procedure. The said Report was adopted unani- — aie 
PEE CAE Shi am sot 


Bamnieiee instructed the Chairman to present the said Report to the A 
e Committee’s Third Report. | BL 
) ‘o'clock a.m, the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair.“ 1-5 e2 

i R. L. Boivin, P 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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abit 
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3] i pict 168 eb 


Hayit Sathieiey 


z a 


& 
. fag EVIDENCE 
Ratt WEDNESDAY, June 14, 1961 
4 Ks The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see we have a quorum. First of all, the ex- 
i ternal aid office has provided an answer to a question asked by Mr. Stinson. 
_ ‘Do you wish to have that answer included as part of the record, Mr. Stinson? 
pease Mr. STINSON: Mr. Chairman, this statement was provided by the director 
of the external aid office after a request was made for a financial statement of 
: the operations of the United N ations training centre at the University of British 
‘Columbia. After looking at this statement which has been handed to us, it 
3 seems to be a quite inadequate attempt at a financial statement. It is called an 
- overall budget estimate, 1960, and there is a heading income and below that, 
_ outgo. As far as I can see it does not give the kind of detailed information that 
the committee is entitled to expect from an organization to which it is giving 
: financial support, when a financial statement is asked for. 
“Mr. Lennarp: Send it back. 
'_-‘~‘Mr. Stinson: It therefore seems to me that we should ask the director 
- general, if the members are agreeable, to request from the director of this 
_ training centre a proper financial statement for the last year’s operations. 
--.. Mr. McGee: Are we not concerned with next year’s estimated operations, 
_ or did you ask specifically for last year’s? 
: Mr. Stinson: For last year’s, with a view to finding out how the monies 
_ granted to this centre were in fact being spent. 
. ‘ ~ Mr. HERRIDGE: Did you intend to get in that some indication of the number 
- of students and the courses they take? 
| "The CHaIRMAN: Yes; and in the light of what Mr. Stinson has said, I shall 
_ instruct the secretary to return it to the external aid office who, in turn, will ask 
_ the officials concerned for a proper financial statement to be included in the 
_ Evidence. Is that agreed? 
d Agreed. 
Beak! Mr. Herrwce: I think Mr. Stinson wanted a financial statement in detail, 
_ plus a report of the results of that expenditure. 
- _‘Mr. Stinson: In that connection I do not want to delay today’s proceedings, 
t but I thank Mr. Herridge for raising this question. I think it would be improper 
| if the impression was left that this was a training centre. In fact it is an agency 
a for arranging places where foreign students may receive training. I think mem- 
bers of the committee should know, when considering this grant, that the people 
bs, employed at this training centre are not in fact instructing or training foreign 
_ students. 
/ -'The CHarrMan: We wil 
at what has been said today, so he will underst 
authorities a request for this information. 


= 


1 have the secretary ask Mr. Moran to take a look 
and and convey to the proper 


|. Agreed. oe : 
ee : hton, who will be report- 
Gentlemen, we have with us today Gen. McNaughton, L anna 
bg iviti the International Joint Commission. You will reca a 
_ ing on the activities of the © tieautd anuie! exteotiondercny Aismuswonaer aie 


earlier I had indicated tha é , 
¥ Columbia river pending the negotiations which are going on with the province 
of British Columbia in this connection. 
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Over the years I think we have appreciated the work that Gen. Mc- 
Naughton has been doing for Canada. I was just having a little discussion with | 
him about the Souris and Pembina developments. I know you will be interested — 
in the information he has for us. So without any further ado, I welcome Gen. 
McNaughton and call item 109. 


109. Salaries and expenses of the commission including, subject to the approval 
of the governor in council and notwithstanding the International Boundary Waters 
Treaty Act, as amended, payment ‘of salary of the chairman at $17,500 per annum 
$108,885. £ 


General A. G. L. McNauGHTON (Chairman of the Canadian Section of the — 
International Joint Commission): 

Mr. Chairman, 

It is always a privilege for me to appear before the Committee to outline 
the work of the International Joint Commission and to answer question's inet 
members might put to me. 

In past years, you have found it convenient that I make a brief Ait aae ye j 
summarizing each of the principal questions which are under consideration in q 
the Commission, beginning from the east coast and working westwards. 

This year, in order to avoid repetition, I thought you might like me to make ~ 
a very brief general statement of the duties of the Commission and then per- — 
haps particularize on some of the more active questions. a 

During the 1961-62 fiscal year the Commission will continue to investigate 
the questions which have been referred to it by the Governments of Canada 
and the United States pursuant to Article IX of the 1909 Treaty. These include ~ 
a further study of the Niagara River remedial works in relation to the preser- 
vation and enhancement of the scenic beauty of the Falls, and the development ~ 
of hydro-electric power; water pollution abatement in Rainy River and Lake of ~ 
the Woods; a study of the possibilities for beneficial use of the waters in the — 
Pembina River Basin in Manitoba and North Dakota; and the continuation of 
the studies of regulation of the outflows from Lake Ontario at the International — 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River, with a view to perfecting the methods _ 
in use. f 

Through its various international boards, the Commission will continue ~ 
to gather and study information relating to the future development of the — 
Saint John and St. Croix Rivers, the control of Air Pollution from ships ~ 
in the Detroit River, the control of water pollution in the connecting chan- — 
nels of the Great Lakes, the control of the levels of Lake Ontario, Lake ~ 
Superior, Lake of the Woods, Kootenay Lake and Osoyoos Lake, and the use ~ 
and apportionment as between Canada and the U.S. of waters of the Souris ~ 
River. In participation of a possible Reference from the Governments relating — 
to the waters of the Yukon River, the Canadian Section of the Commission will — 
endeavour to obtain additional information about the Canadian portion of — 
that basin if personnel are available for this work. In addition, some funds 
have been requested to cover completion of various items of work following — 
submission of the Commission’s Report. to Governments on the international 
Passamaquoddy tidal power project. 

I come first to the St. Lawrence river regulation, Mr. Chairman. Coulda a 
we have a map put up of the St. Lawrence river, which might be described? 4 


St. Lawrence River Regulation \ a 


I think it important to mention the problem of the regulation of the out- 
flows from Lake Ontario. 4 

As the members of the Committee will know, the Governments of Canada 4 
and the United States applied to this Commission in 1952 for authority to 
construct works in the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence ~ 
for the development of hydro-electric power. On 29 October, 1952, the Com-_ 
mission issued its Order of Approval authorizing the construction of the works — 
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lbject to several conditions. In the light of more adequate information this 
ler was amended on 2 July, 1956. 
¢ Perhaps the most important condition of the IJC Order is that the con- 
struction and operation of these works would not adversely affect either up- 
‘stream or downstream riparian interests and navigation. May I mention that 
mecurrently with the studies carried out by the Commission relating to the 
pplication for authority to construct the power works, the Commission, 
pursuant to the Reference from the two Governments on the levels of Lake 
Ontario, was studying the possibility of reducing the range of stage on Lake 
Ontario so as to minimize flood hazards along the shores in Canada and 
eo EES. 
_ Without going into detail, the Commission through its International St. 
Lawrence Board of Control and its International Lake Ontario Engineering 
Board evolved a Plan of Regulation which was considered workable in that 
provided for the maximum development of power at Barnhart Dam, taking 
o account the need for power development at Beauharnois, in the province 
Quebec the need to provide satisfactory flows to maintain levels in the navi- 
ation season and the need to regulate the range of stage on Lake Ontario 
} etween 248 feet and 244 feet above mean sea level as near as may be in 


This is the range which our lake Ontario board of engineers had con- 
dered might be the range which would be suitable to all concerned, and 
which would not impose too much hardship on people or agencies like power 
rests, who are concerned with the storage of water. 
‘his plan was submitted to Governments as a basis for initial operation 
ubject to development as experience indicated. It was approved in 
da by Order-in-Council 1959/506 of 23 April 1959. On 20 April 1960, 
lan was put into effect. 
t Gentlemen, I would like to mention that this 20th of April is an important 
because it is the first occasion on which man has taken charge of the 
of the great St. Lawrence river, and has re-distributed those flows from 
state of nature, the natural condition, to give increased benefits to all 
cerned, upstream and downstream, and with the confidence which the 
amission has that we can give these benefits, and that in the process we do 
need to hurt anybody. 
During the first year of operation the plan was followed as closely as pos- 
le, but it was found, because of low supply to Lake Ontario, that in the 
there was not a sufficient flow from the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa to 
ide adequately for the maintenance of navigation depths in Montreal 
OWL 5. 
A re-study of the plan was therefore made. This showed that there would 
a greater frequency of the low flows under the plan than there would have 
“under pre-project conditions. The Commission has requested the inter- 
ional St. Lawrence River Board of Control to report whether these low 
frequencies can be reduced or eliminated and we expect their report in 
mber. 
; the meantime, because there is a possibility of last year's ned sey 
g repeated this year, we have asked the Board to keep a close ee on ane 
: and, if necessary, conserve water on Lake Ontario with a shots fo) iit : 
reserve of water for release this fall to protect the interests 0 pak 2 
streal Harbour. This is subject of course to the due protection oO € 
ests affected, which include those of the power companies. : ete 
This is a very complicated problem requiring the closest iiss pe eh 
mission and its advisers, and it will continue to be Pe ee eee 
pated originally. The methods will be in continuous adjus me 


experience is gained. 
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I would like to observe the fact that we have had trouble in the past year 
on something to be worried about. In trying to get a balanced plan to serve — 
all the interests such as we have with only a limited amount of technical infor- 
mation available in advance, the essence of the business is that there should 
be a responsible body, like the commission, which can take this information 
as it is gathered and put it into the plans in such a way as to make improve- 
ments and give the protection desired. We do not expect the commission will 
be in a position to issue a finalized plan in respect to the regulation of the 
river for a good many years to come. 

Mr. McGeer: Last year there were low water levels, and I also heard in 
the chairman’s statement that the water table in the general area was exceed- 
ingly low last fall. Up the Ottawa valley, for instance, farmers had to truck in 
water because of the empty wells and cisterns. I am wondering if the situation 
the witness mentioned was a factor in the levels of the water both last fall 
and this spring. He has stated this is a problem which might be anticipated — 
this summer. Is there any relationship between these low water tables and 
the low flows. 


General McNaucGHToN: They are directly connected. It is just another form — 
of expressing the fact that the flows in the St. Lawrence are low. The fore- — 
casts which are available do not express alarm that the flows will be unrea- — 
sonably low in the current year. We have our board of control which is now 
organized around the headquarters at Cornwall, right down on the river, 
where the technical officers are gathered and where there is close association ~ 
with their colleagues on the United States side. The commission is kept 
currently informed of what is going on and of the expected forecasts, and — 
the necessary adjustments are being made. 

If members are interested, I could show you a table which gives the fore- 
casts on the St. Lawrence basin as it stands at the moment—that is, about 
six months ahead. 


Mr. McGee: I am interested in any prognostication in respect of pueeS 
water tables, as a proponent of this problem. 

General McNaucutTon: I am sorry; the forecast is not here. The chairman 
said that you might wish me to be here at a later date, and if so I will bring 
that along because I think it would be of interest to you to know how thoroughly ~ 
this data on which the commission operates is developed, put together and — 
studied generally. This will show the results we can expect to get and what we 
must rely on to guide the actions which we take from time to time. I am not 
saying that we are satisfied we have enough meteorological information on 
the Great Lakes basin. There are parts of lake Ontario basin, particularly, — 
where we would like more. However, this is being developed for us gradually 
by the interested departments and I think the situation is steadily improving. 
I will bring the forecasts. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee would be very interested in those. — 

General McNauGHTON: I mentioned previously the Lake Ontario levels 
reference of 1952. We received the levels reference one day before we received 
the application for the power works. We were asked to study ways and means 
to reduce the range of mean monthly stage on lake Ontario from the six and a> 
half feet approximately which occurred under natural conditions. The com- 
mission has accepted the range of 248.0-244.0 as near as may be as an objective 
of control—that is a range of four feet. To reduce a range of six and a half 
feet in nature to four feet under control is a pretty sizeable order. It is just 
about the limit of practicality which can be done. You will notice that in our 
order we have used the words “as near as may be” because there undoubtedly 
will be occasions when this exact range of stage of 248 to 244 will not be capable 
of being achieved without undue penalty to other interests concerned. At that 
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Avg eae Pee coms Kee Orica sag of se hae what is equitable 
5 pe : TE tes owers and duties will be carried 
ive oe can hag Wake eames and consideration of the best interests 
< The reason for this reduction in ri i i 
e governments to reduce flooding in the + eee a RTA ser os 
aber ane been adversely affected, most particularly by the very 
_. The studies under this reference i 
carried out in conjunction with the ite Perna Wapee tHe Ac eae 
a power works. As data became available it was brought into use in a series of 
recommendations to the governments, and thus, working sometimes under the 
applications and sometimes under the reference, progress on both aspects was 
effected with the approval of governments at each step. 
en ; _AS soon as staff and time permitted, the commission prepared a final report 
so that all the data previously submitted and the actions taken thereon would 
be combined in one document. This report was signed in April of this year and 
~ has been transmitted to both government departments under date of June 9. 
It has not yet had time to be released. 
fae _ For your convenience of reference in following this complicated procedure 
_of going part way under one authority and then having to move in on another 
and do something there, I have the copies of all the documents which have 
passed between the commission and the governments of Canada and the United 
States which, in due course, will be in the report which the Department of 
External Affairs no doubt will make available to the public. In the meantime, 
<! if the members wish to look at the actual documents in the case where authority 
was asked for and obtained, it is this document here. 
___ +The CHarrman: The committee has heard what General McNaughton has to 
say about this document. It will be available. Is it the wish of the committee that 
¥ _ this be incorporated in the record of our minutes of proceedings and evidence? 
- Mr. HerRIDGE: Yes. 
_ Mr. Fiemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): How long is it? 
The CHAIRMAN: It is quite long. 
_ -' Mr. Lenwarp: If it is to be made available, I do not know that we need 
_ have it included in the minutes. 
5 _ General McNavucuton: May I make one observation. I think that actually, 
- apart from members wishing to look at some of these documents as a matter 
of general interest, when it comes to the time for a study of it it will help 
_ you to have the explanatory commenis in the body of the report. We will 
arrange to have enough copies printed. They are just about ready to be printed 
now. We will provide everyone with a full copy when our good friends in the 
Department of External Affairs release the report. 
Bt ' Mr. Nucent: Is this report such that there will be detailed discussion of 
¥ it, or is it only going to be brought up if there are questions on it. 
| * : General McNAuUGHTON: In the report we have asked for no new authority. 
i This is an historical statement of what has been done over the time that the 
- reference and the applications have been before the commission, that is since 


7 June, 1952, in regard to the St. Lawrence. It is an historical document, but it is 


i an historical document on which the future regulation of the whole of this great 
“river | 1 be of great interest, but there is no 


river system depends. Undoubtedly it wil 


action required on it at the moment by governments or by anybody else. Itisa 


useful background for any studies by this committee and is helpful in an under- 


_ standing of the problems which may arise. 
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In dealing with this great river, the commission naturally is on the horns 
of a dilemma at all times and there will be times when some people will feel 
we have varied one way, while others will feel we have varied too much the 
other way. I thought it would be valuable if the whole background is explained 
in one comprehensive document so that when anxiety occurs the members will 
have ready information on what is behind it. 

Mr. McGee: General McNaughton mentioned this information will be in- 
corporated in a larger report, later. Iam concerned about whether or not it is — 
desirable to print this as an appendix to our proceedings today. I do not think 
it is. 

The CHAIRMAN: In view of the fact that it will be distributed to all members 
of the committee and later will be incorporated in the report, I think we might 
leave it at that and not include it in today’s proceedings. 

General McNaucuton: In 1950 the governments of Canada and the United 
States adopted the Niagara treaty for the purposes of preserving and enhancing 
the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls and providing greater conservation of the 
waters of the Niagara river through increased diversions for power ‘production. 
The governments referred to the international joint commission for report, the 
problem of designing works which would ensure attainment of these purposes. 

The objectives of the recommendations in the commission’s report of May 5 
1953 were to require the development of remedial works which would ensure: 


(a) A dependable flow of water over the American falls and in the © 
vicinity of Three Sisters islands, approximating the satisfactory flow 
under the then existing conditions; 3 

(b) A dependable adequate flow over both flanks of the Horseshoe falls J 
sufficient to provide an unbroken crestline; 

(c) Maintenance of the present relationship between the total river — 
flow and the level of the Chippawa-Grass island pool; and, 

(d) Ability to meet promptly the changes in permissible power diver- D, 
sions while assuring flows of either 50,000 or 100,000 cubic feet per — 
second over the falls. ~ 


With reference to the need for extension of remedial works, the study of — 
measures to ensure the objectives of item (c)—that is the Chippawa-Grass 4 
island pool—paragraph 2 above, resulted in the design of a gated structure to 
be erected at the head of the Cascades and to extend into the river 1550 feet — 
from the Canadian shore. There was evidence from model studies that a greater — 
length of control works might be needed for full permissible diversions but in ~ 
the interest of economy and in the knowledge that the structure could be 
lengthened later the minimum length of 1550 feet was recommended. 


4. The recommended remedial works were approved by the Governments _ 
and were constructed during the period June 1954 to July 1957 in accordance ~ 
with the plans and objectives of the Commission’s report. :. 


5. In its report ‘‘Construction of Niagara River Remedial Works” addressed z q 
to the Commission under date of 30 September 1960, the Internatonal Niagara — 
Board of Control concluded that: 


On the basis of operating experience since completion of the © 
remedial works and model tests of the works as built, objectives (a), (b), — 
~and (d) had been met. With regard to objective (c), when the power — 
development now under construction in the United States by the Power — 
Authority of the state of New York is completed, the results of the model — 
tests indicate that the Chippawa-Grass Island Pool can not be maintained — 
at the prescribed levels if the power entities divert all the water per- — 
mitted by the 1950 Treaty during the nontourist season or the night hours © 
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__ Of the tourist season, except during periods of very low river flows. The 
ae maintenance of authorized pool levels will require reduction of diversions. 
su No estimates were then available as to the volume or value of water that 

EA would be lost to power, nor whether such loss, if any, would warrant 

an extension of the control structure. It was considered that these were 
ae matters for study by the power entities concerned. Any proposal for an 
extension of the control structure would need to be analyzed carefully 
a to the effect of the longer structure on ice formation and the passage 
ie OL ace. 
0/6. a He Power Authority of the State of New York and the Hydro-Electric 
ower Commission of Ontario, the power entities concerned, made representa- 
ms to the Governments of the United States and Canada in a brief dated 15 
arch 1961 on “Proposed Extension to Niagara River Remedial Works and on 
ertain Proposed Operational Procedures”. This brief proposed extension of the 
control structure and construction of other related works designed to permit 
ull utilization of water permitted to be diverted by the 1950 Treaty and to 
imize difficulties in winter operation due to collection of ice at the control 
cture and power plant intakes. 
. Purpose and Scope of Present Report.— In a reference dated 5 May 1961 
overnments of Canada and the United States of America referred to the 
ptember 1960 report of the Board and requested the International Joint 
1ission to investigate and report on the measures necessary to permit 
\pliance with the objectives of the International Joint Commission’s report 
May 1953 when full use is being made of the waters available for power 
ses under the Niagara Treaty of 1950, having particular regard to 
icles III, IV and V of this Treaty. 
_ 8. The Commission was requested specifically to investigate and determine 
ther or not such compliance can be achieved through: 
(i) the extension of the control structure in the Niagara River which 
eau ‘was constructed pursuant to the recommendations of the Inter- 
dhe national Joint Commission’s report of 5 May 1953; and 
_ (ii) the construction of other related works if necessary.” 
ag. The same reference also requested the Commission, if it determines that 
extension of the control structure and the construction of other related 
s will permit such compliance, to make: 

_“(i) recommendations concerning the nature and design of the proposed 
; additional works; 

, (ii) recommendations concerning the allocation, as between the United 
«States and Canada, of the task of construction of such additional 
} works; ; 

Oe Gi) an estimate of the cost of such works and recommendations con- 
cerning the allocation of these costs, taking into consideration 
- Article II of the Treaty; 
(iv) an estimate of the advantages accruing from the construction of 
oe whatever works are recommended.” 
(10. The reference continues: 
| The International Joint Commission is also resquested to report 
_ whether; without detriment to the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls, the 
flows over the Falls could be less than those now specified in the 
--—-*Niagara Treaty of 1950 and, if so, what would be the minimum flows of 
water consistent with the preservation of the scenic beauty of Niagara 
Falls at all times and seasons and with objectives (a), (b) and (c) 
DR SS : - ission’s Report to Governments of 
of the International Joint Commission's p 


5 May 1953”. 
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11. The reference concludes with a request that the Commission report on 
the matters raised, and particularly on the matters raised in paragraphs 8 and 
9 above, as soon as possible. 


12. Under the authority thus given it, the Commission in a letter dated 
11 May 1961 requested the International Niagara Board of Control to undertake 
the necessary investigations and studies to meet the requirements of paragraphs 
8 and 9 above and report the results thereon to the Commission at the earliest 
practicable date, with due regard to the urgency of the matter. 

The Commission has now received a report from the International Niagara 
Board of Control, and this is under study preparatory to submitting a report 
to Governments on this matter. 

As regards paragraph 10, the studies will necessarily be detailed and 
time-consuming, and the plans for the required investigations are under 
consideration. 

The members of the committee will appreciate that this is a matter of 
vital interest to a very large body of people who are thinking perhaps even 
more of the beauty of Niagara Falls than they do of the power which is 
derived therefrom, and in getting it into their homes and deriving benefit from 
it in that way. 

The commission has proceeded to investigate to see to it that these scenic 
beauties are preserved unimpaired, and I can assure you that: this is very 
much in the minds of the commission. 

Anyway, these studies have been launched and are under way, and we 
will take the matter into consideration in the commission just as soon as the 
requisite information is available. In the meantime, from every indication 
we cannot see that the remedial works which have been proposed will have 
any adverse effect on the scenic beauty. If this proves to be the case in the 
studies which are now going on, and which will be brought to a conclusion 
within a matter of a few days, we will be in a position to propose to the 
governments that we authorize these various works to be built, to save the 
possibility of a heavy power shortage in the Niagara area this fall, and to 
see to it that the people entitled to these benefits are not deprived of them by 
any failure to take prompt action in the premises. 

I might mention again the fact that we are dealing with the extension of 


works is nothing new. We had this clearly in mind, I mean the necessity that : 


eventually we would have to have these enlarged works in the river; but 
there was no serious inclination to incur a very heavy capital expenditure 


until the need arose. The need arises from the fact of the construction of a — 


very large power plant being built by the power authority of the state of 
New York, near Lewiston, and that they will for the first time alter this 
situation through the full American sharing of river flows under the treaty, 
and the drawing of that water at that position. This is what gets us into 
trouble with the flow of ice in the vicinity of the falls, and the distribution 
of water to the hydro power plants on the Canadian side; and it raises this 
whole problem of conservation, preservation of the levels, the proper alloca- 
tion of flows, and their proper management in an acute form. We are meeting 
a new problem which was long foreseen, and I hope we will be able to meet 
it very promptly. Then, turning to the matter of pollution, Rainy River and 
Lake of the Woods pollution reference 1959; as I mentioned last year, the 
Commission received a reference from the two Governments to investigate 
and report upon whether the waters of Rainy River and Lake of the Woods 
were being polluted in contravention of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
and, if so, to reeommend measures of abatement. 

Members of the committee will recall that the waters mentioned are 
boundary waters, that is, waters down which the boundary between Canada 
and the United States runs. 
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i bed As is the normal practice, the Commission established an international board 
peot technical advisors to carry out the necessary studies in the field. Personnel 
_ from the Canadian Department of National Health and Welfare, The Ontario 
' Water Resources Commission, the United States Department of Health, Educa- 
_ tion and Welfare, and from the Minnesota State Water Conservation Com- 
_ Mission commenced these field studies last summer: these will be continued 
and I hope completed and that this will provide sufficient data to form the 
_ basis of a report to the Commission sometime later on this year. I should draw 
_ attention to the fact that. one of the great benefits of the commission is that 
_ down the years we have built up this facility to draw the best experts in a 
_ particular subject together from either country, wherever they may be, and 
to put them in little groups right on the problem, and let them work together. 
_ Now, in most instances too, since we in the commission have very little money, 
_ with a proper approach to the agencies concerned who have a vital interest 
_ of course in the results, most of this expert assistance is contributed,—that is, 
they are put under our orders, or are under the orders of our technical 
committee to work together. But we are not required to pay their salaries, 
_ Wages, or administration, or anything of the sort. Usually we pay their 
travelling expenses, and that is all. It means that a lot of experts,—the best 
experts in North America,—can be brought together on these particular prob- 
_ lems, and, as I say, there is very little added expense about it. The commission 
_ is furnished with the best possible information, the most complete information 
_ on which to reach its conclusions and on which to make its recommendations 
to governments in due course. 
- I should add that the members of the Commission made a tour of the 
- area under study last August and we are satisfied that the investigations are 
_ being carried out. most thoroughly and as expeditiously as possible. 
g 
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cane “Again going a little further west, the Commission has under study, by 


4 authority of the Mid Western Watershed Reference(1948) the waters of the 
: Souris and Red Rivers with particular reference to the beneficial use of these 
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North Dakota and Manitoba and a board of Control has been established to 
Bensire that the recommendations of the Commission are carried out. Last year 
_ there was no difficulty in this regard as there was a good supply of water to 
_ the area. This year, however, may be a year of low supply and our Board, 
composéd of two eminent engineers may be called upon to exercise their 
_ authority to allocate the flows in the River. On the basis of providing for 
_ domestic uses and stockwater as a first priority the Commission will be watch- 
ing this area very closely during the next few months. 

_ | In fact very early in the winter, warnings have been given that we ae 
due for a year of short supply. These warnings were based on a study of the 
“snow cover, when it occurred, the conditions of the ground when the snow 
Beir on it, and so on. The situation is that in fact I have just come back 
_ from that country, and I had an opportunity to go through parts of the gore 
_ basin. I think it was very fortunate that we were warned, because we pets 
| been. able to take certain conservation measures, more particularly to aler 
our bo. f control. bah Pie 

| ay Be ee order is a very interesting document. Copies a it asi 
- made available to you if you would like, to peruse them. The prot a, pee 
‘country is either one of too much water with flooding to be set Soe , 
or of water being in very short supply. The river rises in ee peg 
- askatchewan, as you will see from this map, and then ieee Bhavan! 
into North Dakota, with a great loop through North Dakota, an 
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back and enters into Manitoba, and eventually joins, first of all, the Assini- — 
boine, and later on, the Red River. - ' 

Mr. Mccze: Is there extension in the area covered by the Ducks Unlimited © 
marshlands? Has that changed in the last year or so? i 


General McNaucuTon: You will notice that until recently there was very — 
little storage in Canada, but there was a very considerable amount of storage ~ 
which had been developed by the wild life services in the United States. One © 
of our difficulties in the commission was that having operated on their own — 
initiative, the wild life services claimed that having taken the water into use, 
they thereby had a prescriptive right to that water to protect their wildlife, 
and so on. We of course, in Canada, have been somewhat later in the day in 
our development in the use of water, and we were of course not able to accept 
that contention of the United States. On the other hand the existence of these 
Reservoirs for ducks, was very beneficial to the downstream province of 
Manitoba in that these areas would absorb the flood flows and restrict the — 
dangerous flows going across the boundary, into Manitoba. 


Mr. McGee: Is it not a fact that the evaporation loss, particularly at times 
of low water level, is probably a worse danger than the containment of the — 
flooding? 

General McNavucuton: I fully agree with what you have said; evapora- 
tion loss from these duck reservoirs runs to feet of very precious water. But — 
until we had the use, and only to the extent of the practical use of water in 1 
Manitoba, was it possible to substantiate a claim for the allocation of these 
flows to Manitoba. Moreover, until quite recently Manitoba’s primary concern 
has been from the opposite point of view, that of flood protection, to limit the — 
flows to something which would meet the immediate necessity along the Souris 5 
River, and to limit those flows to the extent they were not damaging. So it ism 
for that reason that the commission’s order has provided on an interim basis 
that during summer months the minimum flow would not fall below 20 cubic 
feet per second, which was the amount estimated to be required. 4 

We are well aware, in the commission, of the intense interest which is 
developing in the use of water on the land through the Missouri system to 
the south; and we have felt for many years—my colleagues and I on the 
Canadian section of the commission—that it was only a question of time — 
until a like interest would develop in Manitoba. In consequence we have been © 
very careful not to participate in any program of allocation of the waters of © 
this river system until we were aware of what the Manitoba use might be. 

Mr. McGee: That is a very important question. In that interval, has — 
there been expanded use on the American side, for these conservation pur- 
poses, and secondly, how flexible is that use? In other words, during a dry 
season with low water flow, is it possible to divert water from marsh use to 
river flow? I am basically concerned with the permanency of the use to which — 
that water can be put in the United States. J 

General McNaucuton: First of all I would like to say, that we have, in so F 
far as water originating in the province of Saskatchewan is concerned—the 
province of Saskatchewan and the government of Canada have not recognized © 
any uses contrary to or which are against the provisions of the law of the 
country. In other words, in article II of the treaty of 1909, sovereignty over — 
these waters rests with Canada to divert or not to divert as Canada may deter- 
mine; and in allowing waters to go across the boundary to provide for the 
western part of North Dakota, we have stipulated that we recognize that these — 
developments are in accordance with the law. So while we do not recognize the 
rights of the wildlife on the one hand, we are always open, in so far as waters” 
originating in Canada are concerned, to challenge those uses as occasion requires. — 
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\ ot interfered with their dams, because at th 
but actually benefit, Manitoba by giving this Hs op ae c ss 
am state for use. What we have been able to arrive at—and there has 
Meeting of minds on it—I think, is in a sense the equity involved in the 
nmission’s order. I think it is an order which has been very satisfactory to 
parties. We have provided with respect to the Saskatchewan flow. that 
will continue to release one-half of the flow originating in Saskatchewan 
western crossing, and under that arrangement half those flows can be 
to use in any way North Dakota wishes. And the flows in the province of 
tchewan, that is, the other half of the flow of the Souris, may be used 
y way that the government of Saskatchewan wishes. It was under that 
order that it was possible to build the Boundary Dam and to provide condensing 
yaters for the great power plant at Estevan, which has now a capacity of over 
0 kilowatts, and they will have much more than that as time goes on. 
were is complete understanding of the local problems, that these will be 
) the local authorities to settle, and everybody is quite satisfied in the 
of that arrangement. 
ownstream we are not worried about matters at all unless and until an 
dry season comes along, and that may be the case this year. What we 
provided in our order is that our board of control which consists of two 
mt hydrological engineers, one of whom is Mr. Gordon Mackenzie of 
A., and the other is Mr. Hoisiveek of North Dakota—if there is a critical 
upply in the Souris basin later on this year, then the order will be in 
that the two gentlemen I have mentioned will be the so-called water 
of the region, and their business is to see that whatever limited 
-are available are made use to satisfy the needs for domestic purposes 
first instance, and for stock water in the second instance; so that when 
ing.comes about, we have an organization in that area to handle it, which 
een set up by consent, and whose procedures are now well understood 
worked out, and whose data is collected. 


‘McGEeE: How flexible is the use of that water in the marsh conserva- 
o they have a series of dams which feed the water into these marshes? 


neral McNAUGHTON: Yes. 
McGee: And they are controllable? 


General McNaucHTon: They are controllable within certain ranges of 
e, but not completely. It is agreed, however—and this is very important for 
itoba—that these two gentlemen I have mentioned, if the situation so 
{ es, will have executive control of all that water and can order its release 
0 Manitoba or to conservation or whatever is the appropriate thing to do. So 
- I think we feel we are in a position that if nature is unkind to us in cutting off 
pply, at least there is no limit to what men in control can do to make 
st. of the situation which exists. 
e CHAIRMAN: The committee will recall that this morning there was a 
question by Mr. Muir (Lisgar) concerning the Pembina development. 
ht this might be of interest to the General and to the committee. Mr. 
ving in that area, is very interested in this development. 
neral McNaucHTon: The Pembina is a river just a little east of the 
The Pembina is shown in red on this chart on the wall. There is a 
erest in irrigation in the North Dakotas which comes from the enor- 
rk going on on the United States side of the boundary. There is a 
- interest in all this southern portion in this loop shown here on the map. 
dy Shere are industries developing, such as canning and so on, which Beek: 
for irrigation. On our side we have an interest in working it out 7 
d also in the United States, because that corner 1s pretty hard to get — 
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at from any tow that is conserved in the Missouri reservoirs. They will want 
this flow on the river itself if they can get it. 

We have two proposals before us. One is to build a dam down in “dhe basin 
in the United States to raise the level and perhaps have a flow across the 


boundary. There will be a canal running down through the area in Manitoba — 
which has shown an interest in irrigation and we will get a useful amount of | 


water available if that is carried out. 
The CHAIRMAN: How large an area would be irrigated? 


General McNaucHTon: It is this cross hatched area shown on the map. I 
cannot give it in square miles. It is twenty miles by fifteen, or something of 
that nature, but it is a sizeable area. What may prove to be a great deal 
cheaper and in many ways suit us better is to make some use of the storage 
along that chain of lakes with which most people are familiar—Pelican lake and 
the others. This would perhaps involve building a dam above the boundary to 


intercept the flow, hold it up, and then turn it across and bring it in through a © 


canal into the area from another direction. The projects fall into two categories: 
one a joint undertaking with the United States and the other a. division of 


the water, the United States doing its part and we doing our part. This is all _ 


under study by the board at the moment with the closest cooperation. 

I must say I am delighted at the great interest shown by the Manitoba 
government officials. I cannot give you the results as yet because these studies 
have to be done before we can reach a definite conclusion in the matter. — 

Now I am going right across to the Atlantic coast to the Passamaquoddy 
project. I feel that I should just mention the question of the Passamaquoddy 
tidal power project. 

As you know from my previous statements to this committee, ‘the com- 


mission received a reference from the two governments in 1956 to study — 


and report upon the possible development of hydro-electric power from the 


they might make to the commission on this subject. So we have been asso- 
ciated with this matter down there for a long time. 


Without going into detail I should say that the commission established — 


two international boards, the international Passamaquoddy fisheries board 


and the international Passamaquoddy engineering board to report on these 
separate aspects of the problem and the reports of these boards have been™ 


tabled with this committee. You may wonder, in this particular case, why 


the commission found it necessary to set up two boards. The problem of © 
the fish essentially is a defensive problem for the maritime provinces, Nova — 
Scotia and New Brunswick, because, primarily, of the run of herring which a 
are turned into sardines. So much of the livelihood of the people in the Bay 


of Fundy area depends on these fish that in the commission we felt we wanted 
a group to deal with that matter which had no other interest, so that there 


would be no conflict of interest in the board. That is why we gave it to the — 
fisheries to work out that aspect of it. Then we set up the engineering board — 


to do the engineering studies. We made it very clear that we would not even 
entertain the engineering studies unless we were satisfied that no harm would 
come to the fisheries. 


To give you an idea of the comprehensive nature of the studies of these | 
two boards, I asked Mr. Peterson to bring a set of the reports. In his hand 


he has the report of the fisheries board, which board was an international 
body comprised of the best fisheries biologists and engineers which we could — 
find in the two countries. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are these reports available for the members of the 
committee? 


tides in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook bays on the border between Maine ~ 
and New Brunswick. I may say that some five years earlier we had a request — 


from the governments to work out the terms of a possible reference which ~ 
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pe _ General McNaucuTon: Yes. You have i i 

set for reference. The other pile Waratah eine see Cee 
_ gineering board’s report. I would like to say that I believe there h gues 
_ been a project of this limited magnitude which has had the cabneesers a ee 
that this has had. It has been a most thorough and comprehensive eee 
gation. This is an immensely costly project. You will find that the conan : 
has not recommended it at this time, because the costs of power exceed the 
_ benefits; that is, more particularly in relation to Canada. 4 
bk | The CuHariRMAN: Could you give the committee a comparison between the 
' cost of thermal power and the power which would be developed here? . 


on Y General MCNAvcHTON: I would be glad to; I have the figures in my head 
; This: international project is complicated enough from an engineering point 
Pros} view, but from a financial point of view when you get a project ar this 
sort reaching across the boundary with two entirely different systems of 
‘ power production and distribution such as we have in the province of New 
Brunswick and in the state of Maine it becomes a most involved matter. 
_ We have to contend with two rates of interest which have been laid down 
and imposed for the purposes of meeting the investment, which in total 


i i 


- comes to something in the order of $600 million. 

Pian ate the United States power production is handled by private power in- 
_terests which have developed a number of small plants in the localities they 
serve. They would use the Passamaquoddy project if power was available. 
_ These private plants would be largely superseded in course of time. In the 
_ state of Maine the average cost per kilowatt hour delivered at the load is 
116 mills from these private interests who have to pay taxes. In the province 
4 of New Brunswick we are very fortunate in having a very effective and 
alert provincial power commission which runs not only what hydro is avail- 
able but also runs the steam plants. Their cost delivered at the load, which 
is a good deal further away from the individual sites than in the case of the 
»state of Maine, is only 7.4 mills. So you see there is a difference of 4.2 
mills right there in the cost of the alternative system of steam power which we 
_set up for a comparison in arriving at our cost-benefit ratio. 

_ Now on the other side—the side of costs—the United States government 
has made the production of hydro-electric power a matter of national policy. 
Regardless of the current rate of interest which the United States may be 
paying for their money, the hydro-electric power developments, which are 
‘carried out under the auspices of the federal authority—-which may be the 
| bureau of reclamation or the United States army—are guaranteed in advance 
‘that they will have their money at a certain rate. At the time we wrote 
PHS enor the guarantee on money for approved projects was 23 per cent. 
_ This -spring Congress went over the matter and raised the interest rate to 
+22 per cent. On the other hand we have no guarantee of funds. We had a 
‘precedent which we used in the report, namely the agreement between the 
government of Canada and the government of New Brunswick to provide for 


+ 5 é . ni 
‘a dam in which the commission was very much concerned and which we recom- 


mended. This was the Beechwood project. The money for that was provided 
at the rate of 44 per cent. For the purpose of our study of the Passamaquoddy we 
took it on ourselves to make the assumption that we could make our calculations 
at the same rate. 
. You must bear in mind two things; first of all the standard of comparison in 
“the United States is thermal power at 11.6 mills as against 7.4 mills in Canada 
and the interest rate in the United States is 23 per cent as against 44 per cent 
in Canada. So, while we are considering identically similar projects, you can 
cs ee it is quite easy to arrive at a benefit-cost ratio which is very favourable 
n the United States. If it were purely a United States project I am sure it would 


pe launched ‘and built right away. The best arrangement gives a benefit-cost 


( 
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ratio of about 1.3 to 1. In Canada our cost of thermal power is so much lower, 
partially because the provincial power commission pays no taxes. There are 
other reasons also which favour them in getting their costs down. In our case > 
the best cost benefit ratio we have been able to work out is about .5 to .6. 
Gentlemen, I do not think this is something which is of tremendous im- 
portance to Canada. I am not saying Passamaquoddy is a useful project at this © 
time; I do not believe it is. There are other better ways to spend our money, 
and better ways in the maritime provinces. We have several other sites up 
the bay of Fundy in which we know there is an interest and in which the cost 
would be very much lower. Those projects do not fall within our authority to 
investigate, because they are not within the scope of our mandate as an inter-— 
national organization, but we know the figures. : 
Mr. MAcLE.Luan: Is this figure of 7.4 mills in the province of New Brunswick 
for thermal power or power produced by Beechwood hydro? laa 
General McNAUGHTON: This is thermal power worked out as the standard z 
of comparison. } 
Mr. MAcLELLAN: What is the cost of power from Beechwood? 4 
General McNavucuton: I do not believe I have that. 14 
Mr. McGEE: Where are these other points you mentioned up the bay—these- 
alternative sites? 
General McNaucuton: I mentioned the other project because I am onhoaey 
that this project should not be lost sight of. Down at Passamaquoddy we have an , 
average head of about 194 feet, whereas up the bay it runs to 51 or 52 feet on 
occasion. 
Mr. McGEE: Where is this location up the bay? 
General McNauGHToNn: Right at the head of the bay. Would you mind 
looking at Mr. Peterson’s book and you will see it there. fy 
Mr. MacLELLAN: I am wondering if the engineering studies of the Passama- 
quoddy included any study of ways of reducing the cost of transmitting power 
by wire over long distances. I understand that in Russia they “have recent 
developments which means that power can be transmitted more cheaply than ~ 
in Canada. » 
General McNaucuron: Are you referring to high voltage DC? om 
Mr. MAcCLELLAN: Yes. a 
General McNauGcuTon: That is a matter which has been under studya 
for a good many years. Personally I have been connected with this for a long” 
time. My first experience in the high voltage DC field took place in 1912 when 
I was sent over to Switzerland as a young engineer to meet the originator 
who had then built a transmission line from the Swiss Alps into Lyons, France, | 
a distance of about eighty miles. I have been following this closely. The com- 
mission also has been following it. However, we are not particularly concerned. 
with that problem in respect of the Passamaquoddy. ay 
Mr. MacLELLan: Do you think we are close to reaching a breakthrough 
on the engineering side in respect of this. : 
General McNauGHTon: The situation is very hopeful. I might suggest 
that within a month an authoritative paper on the subject by Mr. Briggs of 
the energy board will be available. This paper was presented two weeks ago ir 
Vancouver and, to my mind, it brings the situation up to date. I do not aval 
copies of the report, but if you wish I will arrange to get copies when Mr. 
Briggs’ paper is published. . 
Mr. MacLeuuan: I do not. know whether or not this is of interest es hel 
other members of the committee, but I would like to have a copy if one is 
available. 


aa 
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cena ‘I think it would be of interest to many members of the 
GEE: Has there not been a recent develo 
. MacLeuuan: 


1 shown that it is Possible, but I am wondering if we are close to the 
where it would be possible to move power from Passamaquoddy or from 
es into central Canada or the New England states. 
Pues eral McNAavUGHTON: I would say that this whole method has now 
: ed the Stage of being very hopeful. In support of that I should mention 
ne pr ect in New Zealand. where it is being applied on a large scale. New 
n has a problem of getting power from one island to another across the 
| separating the two islands. 
MacLELLan: What is the distance? 


eneral McNaucHTon: I think the cables are about forty or fifty miles 
th. This is another aspect of DC which is tremendously important. They 
lad the cables down there for two or three years trying them out to 
Ire that high voltage cables could be built to stand the rush of water 
rosion on the hard bottom. They picked them up and they are back in 
now being examined. The reports which have been published in the 


between the north and south islands will be made by high voltage DC 
: bles with something in the order of 100,000 volts which would be a very 
( al arrangement. They will still continue to generate by the method of 
g. current, but that current will be rectified for transmission across 
on the cables, and then at the other end will be inverted and put back 
sarnating current for transmission further on, because the direct current 
convenient system for point to point transmission but is not adaptable 
ou have to distribute the load to the various cities en route. The reason 
‘is the immense cost which is associated with the rectifier or inverter as 
may be. 
lieve another instance of this which is perhaps more startling is the 
t which has just been reached between Great Britain and France 
interconnection of the British and French grids across the English 
That is to be done by the high voltage direct current links across the 
We are told these have been designed and that the contracts are in 
being let out now. These two systems will be linked together. One of 
advantages in tying two systems like that together by DC is the fact 
an be separately synchronized; you do not have to have the alternat- 
ent on two sides of the strait exactly in step one with the other. 
MacLennan: I wonder if that is the same problem I was thinking 
m both of these illustrations I was referring to 50 miles in New 
and ‘perhaps 30 miles in Great Britain or France. IT am thinking of 
power over 1,000 miles to provide energy to cities of Ontario and 
McNavucuton: In going into the field of high voltage direct cur- 
entioned an aspect of it that is under present practical pasenonee 
. two aspects, as I indicated: one is the advantages that come wit 
to. which you cannot get with alternating 


se ig distributed across the insulation cables, and it 
se that voltage is distri See 


en 


papers indicate a very favourable response. If this is so, the con- 
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not have the same problems with high voltage direct current; and that advan- 
tage has been taken into account; and that is why these great systems are 
going ahead. And when you come to the question of transmission in Russia, 
they have experimental lines running out of Moscow which run to about 800 
kilometers, and they are now putting in earth-to-ground high voltage, I am 
told, in the order of 400,000 volts, and that can be conveniently doubled by 
adding another line in the same way, and you thereby get the economy of © 
800,000 volt transmission. But you cannot come anywhere near that with 
alternating current. So you have a built-in advantage with D.C. which is 
tremendous when you have these long distance lines. 

We have a sort of feeling in the commission that we are just on the verge 
of being able to take blocks of the order of 1 million kilowatts and move 
them 1,000 miles economically, very economically. I am very glad you have 
raised this question, but you are getting me into a forbidden subject, and I 
do not know just what I can do about it. But it effects very materially the 
view that the parliament of Canada—if I may be so bold to say it—should 
have on the hydro electric resources of this country of ours; particularly 
with respect to those great rivers such as the Hamilton which you mentioned, 
in Labrador, and like rivers on the west coast which are unique and which 
are part of our national heritage. They are just about now able to be used, so 
that this great power may be used for the general advantage, through a 
reduction of transmission costs and by reason of the practicability of D.C. 
transmission. 


Mr. MacLe.Luan: I suppose that also would be a crucial question wie 
respect to the flows and potential of the Passamaquoddy project, to bring it 
down to the large cities in the New England states. Do you think that such” 
a project might be possible in the near future? 


General McNaucuton: At the risk of offending some of my good friends 
in the state of Maine, I shall say a few words about this. The trouble with 
these low head developments, like Passamaquoddy, is the fact that the 
machines we have to put in are of immense weight and are of very slow 
speed. Their output in kilowatts per unit of weight is very, very small indeed. 
And at Passamaquoddy, this lowhead limits the size of the units. As to the 
units at Passamaquoddy—and we have consulted with all the authorities in 
the world right through to Switzerland, and France—we find that the biggest 
units which can be built at Passamaquoddy with a 19 foot head, will roll 
about 10,000 kilowatts would have as their average output something of the 
order of from 8,000 to 8,500 kilowatts. They are the sort of unit that an 
electrical engineer would hang around his neck, as a watch charm. On the 
other hand, at Kitimat we have 180,000 kilowatts with one unit. The power 
dam at Passamaquoddy will sort of diminish to a point in perspective as you 
look at the great, long row of immense units, ponderous and slow, and not 
even powerful. And the totality of the installation which we can get, the 
total power capacity of it, if we have 30 units, will only represent 300,000 
kilowatts, whereas they will be getting 300,000 kilowatts from one unit at the 
plant in Toronto. 


Mr. MacLe,uan: Does this apply equally to your comment about loca- 
tions further up the bay? | 

General McNaucutTon: No, it does not, because of the fact that as your 
head goes up, your economic speed goes up with it. If you double the head, 
you would increase your economic speed by, it may be, three to one. Now, since 
most of the cost is in the weight of the material, most of that cost would be 
proportionate to the weight; and you get right from the start a much mor 
economic arrangement; and while the units will still be small, as we are 
inclined to put them in now at various places, nevertheless they would be 
much better than a plant down on the boundary. 
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Mr. MacLean: These locations 
» Fundy, where the potential is entire 


‘ 


you speak of are further up the Bay of 
an. ly within our own territory of Canada. 
_-. General McNavucurton: That is right, but in the I.J.C. we do not have any 
- authority to investigate them. 
{ _ Mr. Stinson: I was wondering if Gen. McNaughton would not agree that 
_ having regard to the potential use of water power and coal in this country 
oy for the production of electrical energy, it might be unwise for our country to 
_ participate in a large way in an investigation of the potential of ths Passama- 
-quoddy development; and also, having regard to the practical problem, the 
_ point of an undertaking such as this one which he described a little while ago— 
what I am thinking of is this: that this seems to be a pretty far-out kind of 
_ development for the country to be considering having regard to these other 
sources of power, and having regard to its possible use in central Canada by 
; _ the end of the century, of atomic energy for power purposes. 


es General McNaucutTon: I agree very much indeed with the member who 
has just spoken. And that of course is reflected through language which I 
_ believe is courteous, but nevertheless emphatic in the report which we have 
made. We do not see Passamaquoddy as a practical possibility for Canada at 
Ls the present time. It does not provide an answer. Where we are concerned 
_ down there is where the New Brunswick power commission and the New 
_ Brunswick government are concerned, as far as hydro power is concerned, 
: with what should be made use of. I mean that it is the Saint John river, and 
_.the difficulty in making use of the Saint John river is because we have no 
- storage upstream. The storage there happens to be in the State of Maine. So 
ahi Passamaquoddy were to result in the construction of storage upstream, we 
- would get better value out of it, so to speak, and the results would be very 
interesting indeed for us. It would help us tremendously in the integration of 
_ that river. Now, in what I am going to say, if you agree with me, I would like 
_ to turn back for a moment to the matter of interest. 
-* Please do not think that I am trying to put myself in the position of an 
advocate of storage. I am just using it as an illustration of what we are up 
*-against. You see, by the law of economics, as it applies to the country to 
B | the south of us, this is a viable project; this is a project that they would be 
~ prepared to take to congress tomorrow possibly. But it is not a project that 
' we could undertake, because, by the benefit cost ratio and so on, it is outlawed; 
and it is outlawed primarily because of these interest rates. What I am trying 
* to draw to your attention is the fact that at a number of places across this 
continent there are joint projects which are just as good for Canada as they 
- are for the United States in physical effect, yet the U.S. can build them while 
“we cannot, and the result of that is the tendency for these great assets to slip 
- out of our jurisdiction and into the hands of somebody else. We are going 
' to wake up some day to find that we have not got them. 
---— «-‘ Mr. Stinson: I wonder if General McNaughton would be more specific 
in i hat some of these understakings are going to 
in that respect? Are you saying t Seis i oppurniniae 
» slip into the hands of the United States, and that we are missing 3 ee ee 
_ to participate in them as joint developments which could be of valu 
~ country? 
General McNavcutown: I am afraid I have to keep for pe pete Bs 
simple question that where a project Is on the pon ae is 5 " ae 
a interest, and there is a possibility of sharing all the benefits, L 


a public urgency to build these projects. But inevitably there is a force which 


Bis? ; ; : : ; or other whereby those 
results in the situation being worked out in some way ene 


_ who can build the projects cheapest get them, or are likely to pe fe, 
trying to sound a note of warning, that hydroelectric power in HOS 6 5 5: 
"very short supply. People do not think that, because we havereys 


i 
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coming in the next 20 to 30 years, and we have a use for our coal and so on, | 
that there is a need to conserve, perhaps, our more expensive hydro. The 
trouble with our steam plants is that of temperature, and this goes for atomic — 
energy plants as well even more forcibly than for steam, and it is that they — 
are suitable for base loads only because the temperature of the boilers is — 
away up around 1200 degrees fahrenheit. There are plants being designed with ~ 
steam pressures of up to—I know of a plant being built for 5,000 pounds per 
square inch; and I would like to mention the fact that at 1200 degrees these 
boilers are red hot. Under these pressures they are red hot. You can see them, _ 
There is no darkness about it; they are red hot. Everything is wonderful with 
these plants, so long as you take about a week to build up you head, and so — 
long as you do not try to cut off the load suddenly. If you do not do so, you get ~ 
a thermal shock on the system because of expansion and contraction, which is , 
most destructive to the plant and can be very serious indeed. The result of that — 
is that thermal gradually takes over the bulk of the base load, because that 
is the way it is going. There is not enough hydroelectric power to satisfy the — 
need. You have to have that Hydro power, because it has to be used to provide — 
the flexible element that we call, in the trade, peaking, in order to supplement — 
these plants and to help with the loads which come around the dinner hour, or a 
whenever it may be. And if you cannot draw on your own hydro, eventually — 
you are going to have to make artificial hydro by pumping in order to provide | x 
for peaking. oa 

One very significant development is taking place now, or rather is under 
close consideration in Ontario, which has pretty well outrun the possibility — 
of ordinary river hydro. More peaking hydro will be needed to tie in with the — 
new atomic plant which is being built on lake Huron, and to tie in with the — 
new thermal plant which is being built in Toronto, or others down Hamilton — 
bay, and so on, to provide this power, they are talking about building a reser- — 
voir some 800 feet above lake Huron, on top of a mountain, and they are going © 
to use offpeak hydro electric power to pump water up there, and use the flows — 
from this storage in plants operating later on peak. A lot of people believe — 
that hydro is in surplus, in this area and also that it is in surplus supply 
the mountain area of the Pacific, I suppose that it is for today or tomorrow, — 
or the day after, but I think you will find it very nice to have a lot of water- — 
stored automatically and in a position to run downstream, through gravity, — 
rather than to have to spend a lot of energy to pump it up before you can get — 
the use of it. 

Mr. McGerE: What time are we going to adjourn, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are going to continue until 4:30. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In the mines, forests and waters — 
committee last year there was very considerable discussion about the require- — 
ment for looking ahead to the day when we shall require a national grid sys- 
tem. I think it was the representative of the Saskatchewan Power Commission, © 
Mr. Cass-Beggs, who spoke at some length and presented a brief to the’ com= oi 
mittee last year. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): It would appear that the provincial 3 
and federal governments should be directing some attention to.the possibility — 
of a national grid installation, because we are coming to the time when it may . 
be an essential requirement for the country. ‘ 


General McNAUGHTON: I am very well acquainted with Mr. Cass-Bexas: I 2 
know his paper well, and I have discussed it with him. Nevertheless, I have — 
to admit here, as I have admitted to him personally, that I am not entirely — 
convinced of the national grid aspect of it at this time. I believe it is much 
more important at the moment to let our provincial grids develop as they are 
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n an environment ‘in which they are giving, or attempting to give, 
service to the community. What we need, or what we will need, is a 
_ bring in large blocks: of power on a point-to-point basis, and then 
d those blocks of power into grids where they are needed, and to let 
provincial organizations carry on with their job of distribution. And in that 
lieve this system of high voltage direct current to which reference has been 
e is the method which gives not only promise, but I think almost complete 
ance that it will be the practical way to do it. If we are going to take a 
at long distant power, we must have a national organization through our 
nergy board, and so on, that can see where this power can be used most advan- 
geously. As I say, I believe that in blocks of one million kilowatts, moved over 
e thousand miles, that this is the sort of unit we ought to be talking about 
movement point to point rather than at this stage to establish a grid across 
» country. If you consider the situation in the various provinces, you will 
d that the markets and the provincial grids seem to be developing suffi- 
tly closely in step to give you economy. To supplement supply to the pro- 
tial systems, I think, you will have to move power over distances—I mean 
ks of power over great distances, and this will absorb a lot of energy; 
ever, I think in the end that is what we are going to need to do. 
Mr. McLELLAN: I have one final question: I am very interested in this 
atter of the transfer of power over long distance by wire, because, as the 
mmittee is aware, we have had difficulty in Nova Scotia in that the market 
our coal in the future is apparently tied up with the development of electric 
r between Montreal, Quebec and Windsor, Ontario. Yet at the moment 
ost of the transportation of our coal into that market is very, very high. 
t is interesting to note your comments, because in the last three or four years 
have found in Nova Scotia that it has been cheaper to move our coal by 
n than it was to move power by thermal plants at the pithead, let us say, 
Halifax. Would you say it would be possible within the next four or five 
rs to move power economically from the Nova Scotia mines to the Toronto 


ise I do not know the actual figures of cost of production in the Nova 
a mines. But I would say that we are getting to the time when large blocks 
wer over distances of up to a thousand miles will be moved, and I think 
re pretty nearly to the time when this will be the economic and proper 


Mr. MaAcLELLAN: We are studying it in Canada? 
General McNaucHToN: Yes, and I am happy to say that high voltage direct 
rrent is under very active consideration in the national research council. 
the CHAIRMAN: Before the committee rises, may T first of all offer an 
gy. I want to ask General McNaughton a question. It was my privilege 
in Australia to visit the Latrobe soft coal area where they were building 
ver plant adjacent to the coal mines. They informed us that the coal eae 
about 70 cents a ton. It is a high-moisture coal. Have you any evidence 

t? What would Nova Scotia coal cost to be delivered to a power plant 
( nt to the mine? 
BiG neral McNAUGHTON: The only one of these projects rT have had an oppor- 
it or occasion to familiarize myself with and to keep in touch ay meee 
ne as a byproduct of obtaining water from an international oy is a 
e of use as condensing water for a plant, at the lignite fie at = ev : 
hern Saskatchewan. There this coal, which is lignite, 1s very ee e; ae 

ly it cannot be moved without a tremendous amount of trouble. i 
ned by mechanical means all the way through, and it is put on con- 
d moved into this plant, where after being 
ae AY 


crushed into dust, it is 


tein 
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induced into the boilers. So the only thing going out of this area is electricity. 
This whole business of picking up the coal at the pithead and converting it into 
electricity is something which it very important. This plant at Estevan, where 
extra units are under consideration, will be of interest to the commission, and 
we will be taking a look at it again in due course. It is a very interesting instal- 
lation, it is symptomatic of the times, and we are going to have a lot more like it 
I think. 

Mr. MacLELLAN: That was very cheap coal, was it not? 

General McNAUGHTON: Yes, but by not having to pay freight to move it, 
and by crushing it and blowing it into the boilers, you will find that it is 
probably one of the most modern plants in Canada. It is very much worth a 
visit by anyone who is interested. In Nova Scotia I think the coal would be 
more expensive, but I just do not know. It would be wrong for me to make a 
comment, but generally it is true that the power plants, the thermal plants, 
are going to the pitheads. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure from the interest they have shown all members 
have enjoyed the information provided by General McNaughton today. I also 
wish to thank the vice-chairman of the committee for aCe for me during my 
absence last week. : 

Gentlemen, I did not realize General McNaughton had completed his 
statement. He has just advised me to that effect. I was about to announce 
another meeting for Friday next but perhaps it is agreeable that item 109 
carry now. ae 

Mr. HeRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, is it wise to carry it too readily? Could we 
not let it stand until after our next meeting? 

The CHAIRMAN: We can let the item stand so far as that goes, but does this 
end the questioning of General McNaughton? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I thought it was going to be a matter for the steering com+ — 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN: It will be. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Then we can let the item stand in the meantime? 

Mr. LENNARD: You cannot do that. 

The CHAIRMAN: We would have to call another general meeting of the 
committee. 

Mr. LENNARD: We can pass the item before us now. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: We are having another meeting of the committee on Friday. 

The CHAIRMAN: That was my intention, but I did not realize General 
McNaughton had concluded his statement. 

Items 109 and 110 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I shall have the steering committee meet to decide what 7 
we do next. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


EXTERNAL AID OFFICE 


376 WELLINGTON STREET, OTTAWA 4 


a JUNE 20, 1961. 
L. Boivin, hs 
of the Committee, ae 
ie Cons on External Affairs, 


requested by the Committee on June 14, I have obtained a more de- ae 
ancial statement on the operations of the United Nations Training 


ae ae of the eee by Ne University of ascitic Columbia for | 
ear. Finally, I am enclosing a statement on the financing of thee As 
n technical assistance bold at. the Centre in schon 1960. These latter ety 


Yours sincerely, 


H. O. MORAN, : 
Director General. 


RECAPITULATION OF ACCOUNT FOR THE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


Balance brought forward at 1 January 1960............ BOF eac cena ER $ 1,037.45 
Receined-in-Oetober! 1 O60 ee lente ito te REY erga Nee alc Seca a ea 10, 000.00 
$11,037.45 — 
Obligations and Expenditures during 1960 (above)............. 2. cece eee eee 9,501.03 
Balance-brought forward 1 January 1961 ji) os LA Se peed olen e ee eee 1,536.42 
Obligations and expenditures in 1961 (above)............ 00. ce cence eee e eens 9,117.70 
Excess of obligations over available funds at 31 May 1961................... $(7, 581.28) 
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VANCOUVER TRAINING CENTRE 
STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND H!XPENDITURES 
FOR THE PERIOD FROM 1 JANUARY 1960-31 May 1961 
, 1 Jan.-31 Dee. 1960 1 Jan.—31 May 1961 
Canadian - Canadian 
U.N. Government’s ORIN Government’s 
Budget Contribution Budget Contribution 
$ $ $ $ 
INET SONAL: SERVICES Vanier lets cx eae 29,479.43 —_— 19, 062.66 — 
(Messrs. Lepawsky, Belshaw and.Maggs) 
B. Supplies and Equipment............... = 5,399.31 — 3, 500.00 
(Incldg. office equipment, auto mainte- & 
nance, communications) i 
C. Travel and Transportation............. 657.93 3, 616.72 — 6,217.70 
D. Miscellaneous Services................- —_ 485.00 _— 400.00 
Le Gall sues ocean a nn aw na aeted, 30, 137,36 9,501.03 19, 062. 66 9,117.70 


Expected contribution for the Canadian Government’s 1961--62 fiscal year... $10,000.00 


~ VANCOUVER TRAINING CENTRE 


Contribution by the University of British Columbia 


Salames and Wages of StenGsraphnerstpc on. seca vasrm see yonten mele tere 
Oflige-Supplies and Expenses siya ieee okie isch a ees ee ocean eeirenees eee hae 


Seminar on Technical Assistance—August 1960 
Contributions 


Mi ie eo Srners tenes. a cile REG, ate aOR aa La RCLAMENDY ee ioee ve ee er ae eon a ee 
University of British Columbia....... Fee RIE HO CER e aeEe e 
ConsularsGorparce eee he eet oe TE ah AA noeckae ent Ree ees 
Examine C OnbVesio Rien take Sed NON Ae CO eRe eee tare Vertaal ae aes 


Expenditures 


‘Leavelof Participants a's: Sty. k erase aegis cera aE Pa one) Lecarh Saeko s 
Social vin ehions «esyssk ire eet Ce eee [sai eae ee eee ci ch er a 
COLA MUNCATIONS 4:5) Be OTe Ser oe are ae IT ee eet ee ee 
ObWer Travel sa ae es al nscale Gye ON RC ae SRA em aR eee 
Conference Services by University of British Columbia Extension 

Departments ci6.4 20 82 ae CANE i is eae aecany | MAU AT Da aoe RN 
Ho cal Expenses Of PartiGi Pants. iserertns elses eee eee Oeakes Us Ala pee eaten 
Conference Wacilities se! \o Nb skh Cala seen thee ieee 2g Ci eee ee 
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